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JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO’S 
Late Publications. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
Works. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


Vol. I. The Marble Faun. 
II. Twice-Told Tales. 
III. Mosses from an Old Manse. 
IV. The ScarletLetter and the Blithe- 
dale Romance. 
V. The House of the Seven Gables 
and The Snow Image. 


Each complete in 1 vol. 12m9. $2.00 per volume. 


***Common-place and stupid novels, and com- 
mon-place and stu,id admirers of them, every 
community can boast of possessing ; but prose fic- 
tions of the higher class are rare,’ saysa New Ep- 
gland essayist,—and Hawthorne stands at the head 
of that ‘rare higher class ’in America. 

* There are few sketches in literature that will 
bear so well the broad dayligi.t of criticism as 
works of art.”"—Boston Transcript. 


“This cheap and elegant edition of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s works has progressed to the fourth 
yolume, containing ‘ The Scarlet Letter,’ and - The 
Blithedale Romance.’ Itis too late in the day to 
speak of the merits of th-se r»markable tales. All 
we propose saying in regard to their interest is the 
relation of a fact, that on opening the volume to 
note its mechanical execution, a passage on the 
open page caughtour attention, that the object 
for which the book was taken up was soon forgot- 
tep, and that the volume was not laid down again 
until the ‘ Scarlet Letter ’ had once more been read 
through from beginning to end. The present edi- 
tion is well) printed, tastefully bound, and each 
volume contains two illustrations. The edition will 
contain everything of Hawthorne’s writings, 1n- 
cluding all tne ‘Note Books,’ and ata moderate 
price.”’—Cleveland Herald. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT: 
The Story of His Life. 


BY 
R. SHELTON MACKENZIB. 
With Portraits and Il:ustrations. 
A TRIBUTE TO THE CENTENARY of SOOTT. 
lvol. 12mo. $2.00. 


Comprising many well-ascertained facts and par- 
ticulars within the personal] knowledge and recol- 
lection of the author, who was honored with the 
friendly acquaintance of Sir Walter, the book 
forms a most complete and valuabie transcript of 
the life-work of Scott, and a fitting and useful com- 
panion to his published works, to which it serves 
as an indispensable guide and introduction. 


BALAUSTIONS ADVENTURE, 
A New Poem. 


BY 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
From Advance Sheets. Author’s Edition. 1 vol. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“ It is unnceessary to compare Mr. Browning with 
his great contemporaries, in est®mating his value 
asapoet. His insight into the depths of human 


(James R. Osgood’s Late Publications.—Continued.) 


experience, and his power to shadow forth the 
mysteries of the soul, and setin the fuil light its 
secrets, place him in the company of the great po- 
ets of the world.”—Cnicago Tribune. 


NEW ENGLAND LEGENDS. 


By Harriet Prescott Spoford. Co uprising Popular 

Accounts of Captain Kidd.the Salem Witchcraft, 
with legends of Portsmouth, Newburyport, &c. Ll- 
lustrated. 8vo, paper, 50 cents; cloth. $1.00. 
This volume gives the subst of the Legendary 
history of all the places in this countrys that have 
attained any degree of notoriety ftom such tisso- 
ciations, with interesting descriptions of the local- 
ities. 





CESARINE DIETRICH. 


ANovel. By GeorgeSand. Translated by Edward 
Stanwood. lvol. 8vo. Paper, T5cts; cloth, $1.00. 
A brilliant descriptive story of Parisian society, 

marked by the originality of conception and s‘rong 

individuality, characteristic of the author. Its 

bright style, and masterly construction, render it a 

cecided acquisiton to the romantic literature of 

the day 


NEARLY READY. 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY. Translated by William Cul- 
len Bryant. Uniform with Bryant’s “ iliad.” 
Royal 8vo. Vol. 1. $5.00. 

"Vol, I1.,completing the work will be published 
the coming winter. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Translated by William Cullen 
Bryant. New and cheaper edition, from new 
stereotype plates. Complete in 2 vols. 2mo. 
$5,00. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
1 vol. 1l6mo. Uniform with “Cender sed Novels,” 
* Poems,’ and‘**The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 
$1.50. 


THE HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 
By the late George Ticknor. New and revised 
and enlarged edition. New stereotype plates 
containing the Author’s latest additions, and 
made from a revised copy left at hisdeath. 3 
vols. 8vo. $10.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of the price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. O8GOOD & 00., Boston. 


Late TICK NOR & FIELDS, and FIELDS, OSGOOD & Co. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 713 Broadway. New York, 
Special Agent for J. kt. O. & CO.’s Publications. 


EVERY MOTHER 


Should read and have for constant reference this 
much-needed manual for the family, MATERN oT. 
by Dr. T. 8. VERDI, of Washington, D.C. It 3 
complete nae treatise on motherhood, treating 
srepnency, 2 e Nursing and Rearin = 
fants, the scases oe Childrens the care and Sauce. 
——- of Youth, Lene on Marriage. Rn eed 
thoroug mende nguisi Ysi- 
yt ng and "g the ¢ Medical, "Religio: us, and Secular 
Press. 





Circulars sent on application; or, book sent free 
by mail on receipt of price, $2.25, 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publisher 
27 Park Place, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
LIFE OF 


Jesus the Christ. 


For full descriptive circulars, terms, 
territory, &c., apply to 


J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place. N. Y.; 11 Brom- 

— . i, Boston. Tt he yi El — = 4 
azo, 

Cincinnati, Ohio; J.M. STODDART & CO. 734 
Sansom 8t., Philadelphia, 


= O@RIGINAL PRIZH STORIBS, 2 vels. 

a the New P: yyy 10 vols.. now ready, 

gmprace some of t the best 8.8. books ever offerea to 
o AmeruRe 
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TEXT BCOKS 


FOR 


ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES, 


PUBLISHED 3Y 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK, 


For a full list of the Schoo Books 
published by Harper & BrorHERs, with 
titles and descriptions, see HARPER'S 
ScHOOL CATALOGUE, which may be ob- 
tained gratuitously on application to the 
publisher. 


Anthon’s Classical Series, including 
the author's usually read Grammars, Classical 
Dictionaries, Histories of Classical Literature, 
&e. 


Harper’s Greek and Latin Texts. 
Caretully reprinted from best editions. 


McClintock’s Latin 
Grammars, 


and Greek 


Smith’s Principia Latin. 
and II, 


Parts I 


Waddell’s Latin and Greek Gram- 
mars, 


Andrew’s Latin-English Lexicon. 


Smith’s English-Latin Lexicon, 


Liddell & Scott’s Greek - English 
Lexicon. 


Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. 


Collowd’s Latin Accidence. 


Harrington’s Plautus. 


Loomis’s Mathematical Series. 


Docharty’s Mathematical Series. 


Fowler & March’s Works on the 
English Language and Gram- 
mar. 


March’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Reader. 


Whately’s Logic and Rhetoric. 


Haven’s Rhetoric. 


—_— 


The Student’s Series of Histories. 


Scott’3 History of the United States. 


Lyel’s Elements of Geology. 





Dalion’s Physiology. 





The Draper’s Chemistry and Ph y-| 
siology. 


Hooker’s Science for the School and 
Family. 


Comfort’s German Series. 


French’s French Grammar and 
Reader. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franktlin Square, New York. 





VALUABLE 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CoO., 


PHILADELPAIA. 


Sanfor@’s Arithmetics, 
SANFORD’S a ceeeon IN ANALYTICAL 
ARITHMETIC, 

SANFORD’S An ANALYTICAL 
ARITHMETIC. i6mo. Half bound. 50 cents. 
SANFORD’S HIGHBR ANALYTICAL ARITH- 

METIC. 2mo. Half Roan. $1.50. 

This new Series of Analytical Arithmetics, by 
Prof. 8. P. SANFORD, of Georgia, is meeting with 
universal commendation. 


Cutter’s Physiologies. 
CUTTER’S NEW ANALYTIC ANATOMY. PHY- 
SIOLOGY. and HYGIENE, Human and Compar- 
ative. 200 Dlustrations. 12mo. Half Roan. $1.70. 
CUTTER’S ANATOMY, PAYSIOLOGY, AND 
HYGIENE. 150 illustrations. Half Roan. $1.70. 
CUTTER’S FIR&T BOOK IN ANATOMY, PHY- 
SIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 83 Illustrations. 
mo. Half Roan. Si cts. 
CUTTER’S (Mras.) ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
AND HYGIENE. 100 Lilustrations. mo. Half 
bound. 50 cts. 


Chauvenet’s Mathematics. 
CHAUVENET’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
8vo Cloth. $2.0 
CHANVENET’S PLANE AND SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY. 8vo. Cloth. $1.7 
CHAUVENEN'S METHOD OF LEAST SQUARES. 

8vo. Cloth. $17 
CHAUVENET’S SPHERICAL AND PRACTICAL 
ASTRONOMY. 2vols. 8vo. Cloth. $7.00. 


JOHNSON’S ELEMENTARY ANALYTICAL 
GEOMETRY. 8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 

SUE’S PRACTICAL FRENCH COURSE. 

ATWATER’S ELEMENTARY LOGIC. 16mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

SAMSON’S ART CRITICISM. 8vo. Cloth. $3.50. 
Abridged. 12mo. Cloth. #1 75. 

MORTON AND LEEDS’ STUDENT’S PRACTI- 
CAL CHEMISTRY. 160 Lilustrations. me. 
Cloth. $2.00. 

WICKERSHAM’S SCHOOL ECONOMY. 12mo. 
Cloth. $150. 

WICKERSHAM'S METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.75 

LINCOLN PHELPS’ SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

Etc., Etc , Etc. 


Works of Reference. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. 
Large 8vo. Cloth, $11 pervol. Sheep, $12 per vol. 

LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD. Large 8vo. Sheep. $10. 

ALLIBONE’S ICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
AND BRITISH AUTHORS. 2 vols. Large 8vo. 
Cl th, $7.50 per vol. Sheep, $8.50 ver vol. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVER- 
sAL KNOWLEDGE. Revised Edition. L[lus- 
trated. 10vols. Cloth, $550 per vol. Sheep, $6 


*,* Circulars and Descriptive Catalogues furnish- 
ed on application, by mail. 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & 00., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





JUsT PUBLISHED. 


— 


BENONI BLAKE, M.D. 
A NOVEL. 
590 pages, 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1 75. 


This isan excellent bcok for Summer reading— 
lively, racy. and entertaining—illustrating a phase 
of lite in the northern part of Scotland admitting 
of a large amount of humor. This author’s previous 

book, * Peasant Life in the North,” has received 
from the Bn __ I the highest commenda- 
tions. The day Review says: “ Every page 
has some ae touch more or less striking. In 
the midst of so much sickly and unnatural a 

which goes under the name of novel-writing, 
book like a. om asareal godsend” The fone 
‘ormist. 3a “The book, as a whole, is simply 
con{enttul, an bm we are only doing a, a mere duty when 
we urge our readers to procure t.’ 


Will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any address in 
the United States, on receipt of price by the pub- 
lishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


Ne. 416 Broome St., N. ¥. 
HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 





Special attention given to orders by letter. 
Send for Catalogues, 





THE EXPLOSION. 
94 Killed, 120 Wounded. 


MAINE CENTRAL DISASTER. 
2 KILLED, 59 WOUNDED. 


Insure Against Accidents 


IN THE 


TRAVELERS 
Life and Accident Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The TRAVELERS is the only 
Company in America issuing yearly 
General Accident Policies. 

It has Cash Assets of $1,743,648.89, 

Tt has issued 222,222 General Acci- 
dent Policies. 

It insures against General <Acci- 
dents, by the month or year, to men 
of all trades, occupations, and pro- 
fessions. 

It has paid $1,602,832.23 in benefits 
to policy-holders, for death or ac- 
cidental injury, averaging about 
SEVEN HUNDRED DOLLARS 
A DAY for the past seven years. 


The TRAVELERS issue all forms 
of full LIFE and ENDOWMENT 
policies, at Low Cash Rates. 








The Very Best Church Music Book 
Just Ready: 


THE SACRED CROWN ; 


A Qoliection: io New Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sen- 
es, Motets and C: ants. 

For “Pubile and Private Worsh ie. 
Together with a Complete and Practical System of 
Klementary Instruction, written expressly for this 
work ; a Jarge coilection of four-part Songs, Glees, 
and Choruses for a Schools and Musical Con- 
veutions, OUGES, 

The well-known’ Author and Conductor; Associ- 
ate Eaitor of me rite sucqesst work, “ Jubilant 
Voices.” And G. W. FO R, 
One of -— — st popular’ Ne New ‘England Teachers. 
50 per dozen. 

The authors Save spent two years in writing, ar- 
ranging and selecting for this work, which, in ad- 
dition to their best efforts. hasa larger number, a 
greater variety. and a better selection of obntriba. 
tions than any previous Music Hook of a simila 
character has produced. e have large orders al- 
st J for it. Orders will be answered in turn, and 
special terms made bo Teachers und Choristers. 
Spe copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
THEODORE TILTON’S 


Crisp, pungent, and novel little treatise, called 


THE CONSTITUTION A TITLE-DEED 
TO WOMAN'S FRANOHISE, 


Showing that Women have a right to vote already 
under the Fourteenth Am ndment, and that the 
mean to do it at the next Presidential Election, 

COSTS ONLY FIVE CENTS A COPY, 
Which is so cheap that you ought to enclose Ten 
Cents by mail for Two Copies—one for yourself and 
the other for somebody who either does or doesn’t 
believe in Woman’s Suffrage. 





Golden Age,” Post Office Box 2848, New York City, 


For High Schools ! 
THE HOUR OF SINGING! 


want long felt will now be s mpemes: The 
PB. of Biagiag. pompiiea by thas atin ished 
composer L. UO. KSOUN, and by 
a faithfal and ph en . of Muste in 
High Schools, is filled with wee and appropriate 
music, which may be sung in one, two, or three 
and a portion in four parts. There is alsoa 
omprehensive Klementary Course, and a Collec- 
oon of “* Hymns and funes” for opening aud clos- 
‘z- 





Price, 90 Cents. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & G, G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


Builders of the powerful COLISEUM ORGAN; the 
large OF, in the PLY MOUTH CHORCH, Brook. 
lyn, and of many bundreds of ins ruments of all 
a in every parto: the country, and of all denom 
ns. 





Represented in New York by 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, I Ferry St. 
Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the same terms as at the factory. 





Address THEODORE TILTON, Editor of “ The 
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** WORKING OUT OUR OWN 
SALVATION.” 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER.* 


* * * * * * 


HE apostle says that we are God’s 

husbandry. Our souls are bis farms. 
And when God begins his work in your 
soul, and seeks for humility, and meek- 
ness, and lovs, he says to you, “ Work 
out hese traits. Plow for them. Sow 
seed for them. And when they come up, 
cultivate them. And when they are 
ripe, garner and harvest them.” Eyery 
one of these traits is to be made subject 
matter of careful thought, much prayer, 
much endeavor, much skillful education. 
And that is the interpretation, to a large 
extent, of the divine providences which 
are codperating with grace, and are giving 
men opportunity to develop theese traits. 

How shall men learn to be patient, if 

everything is just as they want? How 
shall men learn perseverance, if they 
have everything without endeavor? 
When men are crossed, when their plans 
are subverted, when they find the world 
bearing heavily upon their shoulders, 
God is saying to them, ‘‘ Work out pa- 
tience; work out perseverance ; work out 
courage.” When men find that pride 
dominates in them, and that by pride 
they are led into trifling, and into fault- 
finding, and perhaps into interrogating 
God, saying, ‘‘ Why am I thus dealt with, 
O my Father?” God is sayipg, ‘‘ Work 
out humility; work out gentleness.” 
Are circumstances depressed? Is home 
scowling and cloudy? Is life obstructed ? 
Do you from day to day find yourself 
kicking against the pricks? The provi- 
dence of God is saying, ‘‘ Work out, by 
these helps, your own salvation.’”?” Edu- 
cate yourself in those moral traits which, 
if you bear up manfully, and : ct the part 
of a Christian, under such circumstances, 
cannot fail to be developed and estab- 
lished in you. 

But we are commanded in working 
out our own salvation, to develop in our- 
selves those traits of character which 
shall make us like Jesus, and make it 
possible for Christ to be companionable 
with us, and to save us throughout all 
eternity, We are commanded to do this 
with fear and trembling. 

Is it, then, that our God is capricious? 
Is it that we are like courtiersin an East- 
ern despotism, who are liable to be sup- 
planted, and are suspicious of each other 
all the time? Is our God one that inspires 
fear? No. What is meant by fear and 
trembling is the antithesis of conceit. It 
is the antithesis of that contentment 
which springs from overweening con- 
fidence or indifference, If men think 
they are so nearly good thut they do not 
need to be anxious, the word ef the Lord 
to them is, ‘‘ Seest thou a man wise in 
his own conceit? there is more hope of a 
fool than of him;’’ but if a man, on the 
other hand, has such a sense of his real 
deficiency, that he feels the need of edu- 
cation in divine things; if he says, ‘* The 
work is so great that it can only be ac- 
complished by the putting forth of every 
endeavor, then there will be that fear 
and trembling of which the text speaks— 
that natural insight, that alertness, that 
earnest circumspection, which every man 
has who addresses himself to a thing which 
is valued, and which stands in distinction 
from that atonement which a man has 
who thinks he is well enough off. 

At any rate, bring to this work that 
earnestness which men bring to things 
which they desire and mean to have in 
secular life. There is nothing in this world 
which requires more spirit, more purpose, 
more watching, than this work. There is 
no more various culture than that which 
is derived from seeking those ‘great ends 
which are set before every one in a Chris- 
tian life. We cannot afford to be indiffer- 
ent Christians. We cannot make progress 
in Christian life, if we live in a state of 
supine indifference. Weare to work out 
our own salvation as earnest men work, 
thinking before, thinking after, full of 
resources, full of desires, as men are when 
they are searching for things which their 
whole heart is set upon. 

It is not, then, servile fear and tremb- 
ling, but generous, manly, courageous, 
wholesome fear and trembling, which 
come from the best feelings, acting in the 
best directions, and inspired by the best 
influences, that we are called upon to be 
actuated by in working out our salvation. 
And surely the apostle teaches us that 
every man needs to work out his own sal- 
vation with fear and trembling—that is to 
say, with unceasing vigilance, with untir- 
ing watchfulness. So many are the things 
which obscure the mind; so many are the 
things which tone dowu a man’s purpose; 
so many are the diversions which load the 
soul with care, and obstruct a man’s pur- 
pose; so many are the diversions which 
lead a man from the goal toward which 
he is aiming, that no man can succeed in 
maintaining a religious life except at the 
ae es a ae ety mouth Pal pit. fo. 


. Plymouth Pulpit is published weekly, 
21, Vol. via or year—single copies 10 cents. J: 


price of continual thought, and continual 
faith, and continual determination, and 


continual dependence upon the grace of 
God. a” i Se Pee ee ee 











AMERICAN MISSIONARY AS- 
SOCIATION. 
MEMORIAL OFFERINGS. 


WV EMORIAL offerings with thanksgiving 
J and praise to God, are not of modern 
origin. The whole history of God's ancient 
people was studded with them. Existing by 
His command, they were Gesigned to keep in 
the minds of both old and young, the remem- 
brance of great deliverances, and to educate 
them to works of justice and benevolence. 

The Jubilee, with its release of the bonds- 
man, and its virtual pledge of impartial jus- 
tice, partook of this character. The first Pente- 
cost after the resurrection of Christ, with the 
consecration of the possessions of all, for the 
good of all, was the Jewish observance, bap- 
tized into the Christian spirit, and adapted to 
the beginnings of the spread of Gospel benevo- 
lence through all the world, thus marking the 
memorials of the Christian dispensation, as 
more glorious in their teachings and higher 
reaching in their aspirations. 

Our memorials should recognize the require- 
ments of God, not only to give Him glory for 
blessings received, but to do justice and show 
mercy. What can this nation do in discharge 
of the obligations we owe to millions who for 
generations were held as chattels, and denied 
the blessings of knowledge and the instructions 
of the Bible! For what we have been enabled 
to do, let us thank God and take courage, 
while we implore His guidance and blessing in 
the consecration of ourselves and our posses- 
sions to the completion of the work to which 
he yet calls us; a work never more urgent, 
and we know of none more sure of a glorious 
success. 


Let us keep in mind the mission of Jesus,— 
anointed to preach the Gospel to the poor, to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, 
and to preach the acceptable year of the Lord. 
Inviting churches and ministers, Sabbath- 
schools and their superintendents and teach-' 
ers, and all friends to take such action on this 
occasion as may seem to them most in accord- 
ance with the divine will, we suggest the pos- 
sibility of memorial discourses or addresses 
recognizing the providential dealings of God 
in relation to what was for so long a period our 
great vational sin, and the judgments and 
mercies so signally mingled in its overthrow; 
and we invite the gathering of memorial offer- 
ings, which shall indicate our acknowledgment 
of the claims of divine justice, and our thanks- 
giving for the great deliverance he has vouch- 
safed us. 

As in ancient times the object of memorials 
was more especially for the instruction of the 
young, so now we should be pleased to see this 
occasion extensiveiy observed by superintend- 
ents and teachers in Sabbath-schools, in train- 
ing the children and youth to recognize the 
claims of justice and benevolence, to remem- 
ber the wants of the ignorant, the degraded 
and the destitute, and contribute, in the spirit 
of Christ, for their education and salvation. 
Is there not an inspiration in this, stimulating 
to higher aims and greater achievements? Let 
us all seize the hour, the vision, the promise, 
and the joy before us. 

Recognizing the magnitude and sacredness 
of our mission, and the regard which God has 
for the objects of our sympathy and labors, in 
the strength of the world’s Emancipator and 
Redeemer, let us welcome anew the trust con- 
fided to us, and with united thanksgiving and 
joyous offerings, praise Him who loved us and 
gave Himself for,us. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Individuals and churches who can not unite 
in this memorial effort on the day indicated, 
may yet do so by pledges. or donations, to be 
forwarded to our Treasurer, or to one of the 
District Secretaries, before the close of our fi- 
nancial year, October Ist. 


Committees of ladies, always so ready and 
efficientin benevolent activities, may also, in 
the time intervening between this and the close 
of the year, do much to swell the thank offer- 
ing of thousands, in remembrance of God’s 
mercy in the removal of a curse which bore so 
heavily on their unfortunate sisters in the 
South. It will be aspecial pleasure to them to 
know that their offerings go so largely for the 
spiritual benefit of this class. 


There some whom God has blessed with large 
means, who are interested in aiding to estab- 
lish educational institutions that shall, for ages, 
bless our country and the world. We invite 
their careful consideration of some of our large 
institutions in the South, as doing a more need- 
ed work, and giving more promise of future 
good, than many of the best Northern institu- 
tions did at their age, and we solicit for them 
such place in their benefactions as their worth 
deserves. 


G. WHIPPLE, 


‘eter 
M. E. Srrrepy, { 5¢¢’s- 


59 Reade Street, N.Y. 








SCRIBNER —In Lucerne, Switzerland, on Saturday, 
Aug. 26, of typhoid fever, CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

aged W years. 
The relatives and friends are respectfnily in- 
formed that the remains wil! be brought to this 
city at once, and that due notice will be given of 
the funeral, which will take place from his late 
—— 


residence. 

A MEETING of those opposed to the manner 
in which our city finance has of late been ad- 

ministered, to consider its condition and the rem- 

ody. 7s be held at Coop. r Union, Sept. 4th prox , 

a 


Particulars of the meeting will be duly given in 


the daily papers. 

86 00 —FOR SALE,—Dwelling house, 
e@ stable, ca house, and hay- 

oft. 

high 











e 

PY sl a frame building, 20x30 feet, two stories 
, fitted up fora school. 15 lots of rich garden 

land in thorough order and cultivation ; abundance 

of fruit and shade tree 00 mor e, 





B. Ford & Oo Publishers. N. ¥ taken with 
“ The Christian Union” (#8.W0) t 
per,annum forthe two together. 


Te 
he two will be $5.00 j 


s. Terms: 
cash. Appl Box 115, East New York, Long 
sland, New York; or on the premises, Locust 
Ave., Cypress Hilis, Long Island. 


Publishe’s Annual Letter 


Teachers ad School Officers ; 


OFFICE OF (HE “ NATIONAL SERIES,” 
NEw YORK, August 15, 1871. 
FRIENDS; 

At the appropriae season of the year for improve- 
ments in sour couses of study, we to enumer- 
ate some iculas of the progress which is being 
made in the prepaation of 

The Bes ards to Teaching. 


The skille@ worlman without proper tools is at a 
loss ; 80 th wharain LE fe lament to 
find their eficlene impai b adequate text- 
books, or those whvh do not represent the 


Latest Comition of Knowledge. 


In the endeavor t: turnish a standard series of 
which these complints may never be made, the 

ublishers who hae the honor to subscribe have 
nvested large expeience, capital and energy, and 
point to the crownig result of their labors with 


A Jusifiable Pride. 


The “National Seres of Text-Books” which they 
bave slowly accumuated.comprises more volumes 
than any other serie, and, whatis better, a greater 
uumber thathave poved themselves . 

Acceptable to fencher and Learner. 


Their list of authos includes the ripest and most 
illustrious 1» ames onthe roster or American peda- 
gy The masterpi:ces of such writers as David 
r. Page, Mrs.EwmaWillard, Charles D.: leveland, 
William B. Fowle, Jan A. Porter, and Richard G. 
Parker, among thosewho 

left Endwing Monuments 


in their works, (thouwh revised, if 1 ecessary, by 
tender and appreciate hands.) are found side by 
side with the later preauctions of such as Charle. 
Northend, Williars G.Peck, Joseph Alden. Kdward 
Jarvis, Aiphonso Wcod. Edward Mansfield. J. T. 
Champlin, Ira Mayhev, Heury Barnard.A.s.Welch, 
and others, among 
Emineni Living Educators. 

The first place is occupied, as ever, by the mag- 
nificent systemof Corsecutive Mathematics, upon 
which al! others are pased, and which are ;et, in 
the progre#s of eaitims, under the vigorous and 
learned author’s eye, sill ahead of ail. hese bear 
the honored name of 

Charles Davies, LL.D. 

Next come those pratticable and teachable Geog- 
raphies, with “no non#nse about them,’’for which 
Mr. JAMES MONTEITHisrespovsible. The educa- 
tional authorities of Iwelve States. when empow- 
ered to do so by law, have zealously adopted them 
tor uniform use. Am«meg the latest verdicts is that 
of Texas, (July, 1871,) ana this great State adopts 
also, with equal discrinination and good taste, 

Watson's Elegant New Readers. 


known as “ Inde ent Readers.” These beautiful 
books are loudly praised for their method, their 
pictures and ‘ype, their new selections, their avail- 
able size and their low price. ‘* Sausage Links” 
allure the learner more than ever in the attractive 
pages of 
Clark’s New Normal Grammar. 

Tiere the dry bones of English speech cease to 
rattle in disorder and dismay. and arrange them- 
selves without half trying. loud call has been 
heard tor short, simple books in Science, for gram- 
mar schools, that shoald still be redeemed from 
childishness. 

Young Dr. J. D. Steele 


set himself to remedy that, and has leaped into 
fame with his already celebrated “Fourteen Weeks” 
books in each seience. The last was Geology. This 
awakened enthusiesm for “a new ~~ are”’ in 
other branches, and among the first fruits is 
“ Barnes’ Brief History ;”’ 
a truly delightful book, embracing the whole sub- 
ject ot United States History in 20 pages of text, 
yet replete with anecdote and illustration, and 
written in a most fascinating style. It contains no 
less than seventeen entirely original features. 
Otner New Books, 
are '‘ Chapman’s Elementary Drawing Book,” a text- 
book for scholars, by the standard American au- 
thority in Art; Woman’s G@’rman ok, on & 
new plan of progressive development ; and nearly 
ready are Monteith’s Comprehensive Geography, or 
a'l branches of that science in one volume, for in- 
termediate classes; Dickens’ “* Schools and School- 
masters,” and Folsom’s Manual of Book-keeping 
Improved Furniture. 

In pursuance of a design to furnish complete ma- 
terial for schools, we have organizea the National 
Schoo! Furniture Com any, for the manufacture of 
the celebrated Peard Patents, notably the new 

Foiding Desk and Settee, 
by which the school-room may at once be convert- 
ed invo an audience room, oragain, by folding the 
seat. each piece occupies but ten inches of space. 
Over five thousand of these have already been sold. 
For Further Information, 
apply to any of our Offices 1n person or by letter for 
. vw Catalogue, Educational Bulletin, or 
circulars. 


A.S.BARNES&CO., 


11t & 113 William St., New York. 


ALSO AT 

159 State street, Chicago ; 822 Chestnut street Phila- 
delphia; 32 Bromfield street, Boston ; 96 Common 
street, New Orleans: 341 West Baltimore street, 
Baltimore ; 3Grand Hotel San Francisco. 


Will be Ready Sept. 15th. 


The Romneys of Ridgemont. 


A Story of the Hills. 
By JULIA A. EASTMAN. 





8 
t 


c 





Will be the most Popular Book of the season. 
Opinions expressed by eminent men who have 
read the MS8.: 
“THE ROMNEYS OF RIDGEMONT. By the author 


of * Short Comings and Long Goings.’ Full of zest, 
spirit, freshness, and character.’”’—Rev y. 


“THE ROMNEYS OF RIDGEMONT is one of the 
best works of its class, with a freshness like the 
morning air, and a sparkle like the dew-drop in the 
sun. The author understands young people, and 
makes them talk and actin every-day ife,—never 
in full dress.”—Rev. Dr. Lincoln.” 


“THE ROMNEYS OF RIDGMONT is a very natural, 
healthful story. The characters are marked and 
consistent, and well delineated. There is enough 
of interest to bear the reader along quietly, and oc- 
casionally to stir his tenderest sensibilities and 
to quicken his expectation.’’—Rev. Dr. F. E. Rankin. 


ALSO, 


A Fascinating Story for Girls, to be published 
Sept. 15th 


The Talbury Cirls. 
By CLARA VANCE. 


lémo. 480 Pages. Beautifully Bound and Illus- 
trated. Price $1.50. 

“THE TALBURY GIRLS is a very sweet story, 
witha large variety of characters well drawn and 
well sustained. The moral! is not forced, but un- 
folds itself naturally and with t power. The 
style is simple and easy, and uniformly good.” 


An Excellent and Charming Book for Boys. 


Shell Cove. 


A Story of the Sea Shore and of the Sea. 
By E. A. MUDGE. 
With spirited Illustrations. Price $1.50. 


D. LOTHROP & 00,, Publishers, 


38 and 40 Cornhill, Boston, 





NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOPS wiil 
be commenced in the September number of 
THE GALAXY. It is called “The Eustace Dia- 
monds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin McCarthy’s story, * Lady Judith,” will be 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


Have just issued the following, to which the atten- 
tion of Schoo) Boards and Teachers is invited. 


boldt, Dove, and others not less distinguisbed,have 
been turned to account. 
useful illustrations, and nineteen pages of elegant 
and accurate Maps, delineate and elucidate every 
important branch of the subject. 


received special attettion, and a Magnificent Phy- 


precious metals produced in the various States, 
etc., etc. 


a complete series of Geographies in three books, 
viz: 


Accompanied with numerons [Illustrations and 
Arago’s CelestialCharts of the Northern and South- 
ern Hemispheres. 


ture,” etc. 


QUACKENBOS’S ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HIS- 


QUACKENBOS’S ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF 


States embraces all that can be desired in a sys- 
tematic text-book on the subject. 


what is needed for beginners. 
tory of our country so clearly and attractively tbat 
it may be studied with profit at a very early age. 
A perspicuous style,a natural arrangement, and 
short sentences embodying a single fact, will be 
found the chief charactcristics of the work. Truth- 
ful anecdotes and striking pictorial illustrations 
are interspersed throughout. 


Designed to cultivate the observing powers of chil- 
dren. 


By W. M. Gillespie, LL.D., Civil Engineer. Edited 





] 


completed. 





NEW AND VALUABLE 


TEXT BOOKS. 


1. Cornell's Physical Geography. 


The most recent discoveries connected with this 
ubject are embodied. The researches of Hum- 


Numerous handsome and 


The physical features of our own country have 


ical Map of the United States shows the produc- 
ions of the different sections, and the values uf the 


The completion of this work enables us to offer 


Cornell's Primarv.......... cece ccecccess -- $0.9 
Cornell's Intermediate........ cocvcces 150 
Cornell’s Physical 1.00 


+ tees 


2. Lockyer’s Elements of Astroromy. 


By J. Norman Lockyer, Fellow 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, Editor of * Na- 
12mo. 312 pages. $1.75. 


TORY OF THE UNITED STATES.—Richly il- 
lustrated with engravings, maps, views of battle- 
grounds,etc. 12mo. 532 pages. $1.75. 


THE UNITED STATES.—Made easy and inter- 
esting for beginners. Splendidly illustrated. lémo. 
230 pages. Ticts. 


Quackenbos’s [lluetrated History of the United 


The Elementary History will be found to be just 
It presents the his- 


The First Book of Botany. 


By Eliza A. Youmans. $3.25. 


A Treatise on Leveling, Topogravhy, 
and Higher Surveying. 


by Cady Staley, A. M., C. E., Professor of Civil 
Engineering in Union College. One vol., 8vo. 
Price, §2 50. 


Cornell’s Outline Maps. 


Neat, durable, and cheap. 


Appleton’s Arithmetics. 

New, practical, up to the times, and increasing 
rapidly in circulation. 
Quakenbos’s Grammars, Composition and 


Bhetoric. 
The Rhetoricis used in 127 out-of the 148 Academies 
teaching that branch in the State of New York, 


Quackenbos’s Histories. 


Brought down to the present Administration. Very 
entertaining in style, beautifully illustrated 
with Mapsand Engravings, and free from po- 
litical and religious prejudices, 


Quackenbos’s Natural Philosophy. 
Just revised, and broucht uptodate. THE BOOK 
on Physical £cience. 
Youman’s Chemistry. 
Up to date. Not encumbered by technicalities, 
yet scientific. 
Huxley and Youman’s Physiology. 
**By far the best work! have seen.’’—Dr. Austin 
Flint, Jr. 
Harkness’s Latin and Greek Series. 
Used in nearly ail our leading Classical Institu- 
tions. 
Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 
All leading Colleges use it. 
French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Hebrew, and Syriac 
Grammars, Readers, Phrase- 
Books, and Dictionaries. 
(See Catalogue. 


Teachers and School-officers are respectfully in- 
vited to address us on matters connected with the 
introduction and use of our publications. Immedi- 
ate attention will be given to any letters or orders 
with which we are favored, and the most satisfac- 
tory terms will be made for introduction. A De- 
scriptive Catalogue, embracing all our reliable and 
popular Text-books, with prices, wi.l be mailed, 


E. J. HALE & SON, 
PUBLISHERS, 


and Wholesale Booksellers and Stationers, 


17 Murray St., New York, 


Ask attention of the Trade, of Teachers, and of 
book-buyers generally, to their Publications of 


School, Law, and Miscellaneous Bocks, 
STAPLE STATIONERY. 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A new and elegantly printed series of 


School Spellers, Readers, 
and Writing Booxs, 


Prepared by Rev. Professor REYN@LDS, of the 
South Carolina College. 


By special arrangement with the Publishers, they 
alse offer 


SORIBNER’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Guyot’s Geographies and Maps, 
Perce’s Magnetic Giobes, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, &e. 


And supply alt other School Books at current mar- 
ket rates. 


IN PREPARATION: 


A School History of the United States. 


By Hon. A. H. STEPHENS, of Georgia. 


LAW PUBLICATIONS. 

THE REPORTS OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
NORTH CAROLINA (65 vols.), and BAiTLE’S 
new and complete Digest of the same (3 vols.) 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 
Dabney’s Defense of Virginia 
and of the South. 


By Professor R. L. DABNEY, D.D., of Virginia. 
Rmo. $1.50. 

“The style and spirit of this volume will remind 

classical readers of some of the most characteristic 

chapters of Tacitus.” 


“ One of tce ablest thinkers of the age.” 


LIFE OF GEN. (Stonewall) us AOKSON. 
By Prof. R. L. DABNEY. D. D. 

8vo. Cloth, $3; half eaif, $4. 
Of this work more than 50.000 copies have been sold. 


DIARY OF A REFUGEE, DURING 
THE WAR. 


By a Lady of Virginia. I2mo0. $2. 


“A work of rare literary merit, and of the deep- 
est interest.” 


HAWKS’S HISTORY OF NORTH OARO- 
L 


By Rev. FRANCIS L. HAWKS, D.D., LL.D. 
2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, $5; Sheep, $6; Half calf, 27. 


AMONG MY BOOKS--WORLD ESSAYS. 
12mo. $1.50. 


“The style is delightful throughout, emphatic 
without dogmatism, an . erudite without peaantry. 
The book cannot fail to be popular, and will serve 
& most excellent purpcse as an educator of the pub- 
lic taste.”—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


THE ANGEL IN THE OLOUD. 
By EDWIN W. FULLER. i2mo. $1. 


“ A genuine. unmistakable poetic genius.’’—Wil- 
mington Journal. 


THE OOMET ; 


Or, THE EARTH, in her Varied Phases, Past, 
Present, and Future. as deduced from the high- 
est and most reliable authorities. 


12mo. 560 pp. Maps and Lllustrations. $2 25. 


Wherever read, this book has elicited the warm- 
est praise. We take the following 


From the New York Christian Union: 


“Of The Comet we have only cheerful things to 
say. It overturns astronomy; but it does its work 
so blandly,—as kindly as Walton fastens the :rog 
to his angling-hook,—that we are fain to compose 
ourselves to sweet resignation under anwesthetic 
periods of itsauthor. This terrestial ball is nota 
planet but a comet—that is the point-blank asser- 
tion with which the book starts off! 4 he author 
bases his positions upon Genesis, and the superb 
superstructure of history which he builds up pty 
the brief narrative of the creation in the sacred 
writings is » wonderful inst eof the adaptati 
of the inductive philosophy to Biblical exegesis. . 
The first solid foothold waich man found on this 
great comet was A damland, situated south, south- 
west, and south-east of the Indian Ocean, in that 
vast spece where the Pacific now reigns supreme. 
Here population spread with vast rapidity. Cities 
grew up in a day. Strange and marvelous arts 
flourished, A rare vegetation supplied the frugal 
wants of the people. The animal kingdom ate only 
of succulent her e; the fox shunned t: e hen- 
roost, and the iion and the lamb reclined together 
under the umbrageous gopher trees. It was a rain- 
less region, and oo and permanent civiliza- 
tions spring up in rainless countries. They were a 
fair people, large in form, and long-lived, because 
possessed of that primitive impulse of vitality 
which carries one far, when the element of friction 
does not intervene. Finally came friction. The 
earth grew corrupt. Adamland fell under con- 
demn: tion. The ark was built, the fountains of 
the great deep were broken up, and the windows of 
heaven opened. By a peculiar line of demonstra- 
tion the author shows the longitude and latitude 
of the | ity where the ark was built, the girec 
tion it must have taken during the flood, and the 
point where it finally rested. e flood was a huge 
cataclysm of nature; Adamland subsided, a vast 
wave of ocean rolled up over what is at present 
called the old world, from the svutn-east, and sub- 
merged it for many days. hen the waters fel! 
awuy, Noah found himself on the elevated plateau 
of Armenia. Our author proceéds to show how 
this comet adapted itself to its new conditions, the 
way vegetation was restored, how the new land was 
peopled; and in general he zeeks to satisfy ever 
roblem in zoology, botany, and ethnology. whic 
ave puzzied the philosophers. If our readers are 
inclined, from this exceedingly condensed resumé, 
to suspect the book to be one of those vagaries in 
the interest of Orthodoxy, which are really its re- 
proach, they will do it a serious injustice. The 
author is wonaerfully well-read; his faculties of 
illustration are startling; he brings the Darwi..ian 
theory to his aid; the Positiviets are made his 
active auxiliaries, and he wields the Baconian 
method with tr di effect inst the On- 
ians. The Comet is certainly a jeu d’esprit. There 
is subdued laughter under the strongest of the 
author’s demonstrations. A rich humor, rather of 
Rabelais than of Swift, pervades the book. Butfor 
once, at least,ridicule is on the side of religion. All 
this comet talk, this Adamiand chronicling, may be 
false, but the basis has such tific vrai. bi. aq 
is established in the same logical manner, and with 
as many plausible arguments, as the nebular hy- 
pothesis, and the glacial theory, that the intelligent 
reader is forced into two conclusions—frst, that 
modern science is too much in a glass-house to al- 
low of throwing stones; and second, that there is 
nothing in the revealed narrative of creation more 
difficult to accept than are the hypotheses of the 
very paiigocpnere who seek to overthrow that nar- 
rative. The Comet indeed does not contain this ap- 
plication. The mask is retained to the last; but 
his beyond all doubt is the genuine purpose of the 


t 
(volume. 

* Curiously, just at the moment that the Adam- 
land historian sends us his book, there ap s the 
Cyclical hemy 3 of W.B. Walker. (Just issued by 
D. Appleton & Co.) . . . Both of these books are 
equally serviceabie as weapons against fashionable 
skepticism. | Whether they have further value, we 














postage prepaid, on application. Lists of Schools, 
of Teachers and School-officers, Circulars, etc., are 
requested in return. Persons ordering are request- 
ed to be particular and give their post office ad- 
dress in full. 

Those visiting New York are cordially invited to 
call and examine our extensive assortment of 
Text-books. 

t#"Specimen copies of any of the above works 
will be mailed to Teachers‘and School-officers, for 


are to leave to individual opinion, for we 
trust that we have already said enough to induce 
our readers to give each of the volumes a personal 
examination.” 


E. J. HALE & SON’S Publications are for sale by 
Booksellers generally. or mailed, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price by the publishers. 
in addition te their own publications, they deal 
in all kinds of School, Misce’ eous, Law edi- 
cal, and Theological Works, and staple Stationery, 
and sell at current market rates. Address 





examination with a vicw to intruduction, at reduc- 
ed rates. 


E. J. HALE & SON, 
17 Murray Street, New York, 
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CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & Co., Publishers, 


458 & 460 CHAPEL STREET, 
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‘‘-rhe Latest and Best Text-Book on Chemistry in the English 
Language.”’ 
This is what every Professor and every instructor is seeking for, and this is the universal testimony 
of every one who has examined the Text-Book of Elementary Chemistry, by Prof. G. F. Barker, of 


Yale College. 1 a , 
Chemistry having undergone a remarkable revolution within the past ten years, important new 


discoveries having been made, a true science having been evolved from a heterogeneous mass of facts, 
a great need has been felt by all Professors and instructors in this department for a text book-strictly 
scientific in its presentation of modern Chemistry, and at the same time clear and comprehensive 
to the student. 

No one who is thoroughly conversant with the advancement made in this science during the past 
few years, would consent to teach or have taught the old system which every student will be obliged 
to unlearn in order to understand the science as it is to-day, and as it will be in the future. 

The book, although not published a year, has been introduced as a Text-Book at Yale, Columbia, 
Dartmouth, Williams, Bowdoin, Colby University, University of Vermont. Brown, Tufts, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, Rensselaer Polytechnic Rutgers, Hanover, University of Chicago, Beloit, 
Indiana State University, Iowa State University, Bethany, Lafayette, Washington and Jefferson, 
and scores of other colleges. It has also been introduced in most of the leading Female Colleges 
and first-class Seminaries in the country. 

The publishers desire to call attention to the following 


OPINIONS OF PROFESSORS AND THE PRESS: 


Wholly in the spirit of the most advanced thought in science.—Prof. Wolcott Gibbs, Harvard University. 

An sdmizeble om, AD The Aearees, expos on of the preserm condition of the subject. . . . A great boon to teach- 
ers.—Prof. CO. F. , Ph.D., lege, in Am. . 

I oats of no elementary text-book in the mgmage which equals it in clear and succinct presentation of what has come to 
be called Modern Chemistry.—Prof. Peter Collier, Univ. of Vermont. 

Iam fully of the opinion that for my college classes, this little work of Prof. Barker is the best introduction to the study of 
Elementary Chemistry.—Prof. J. P. Marshall, e : 

It will take a foremost position as a text-book in our academies and colleges.—Samuel Fallows, Supt. of Public Instruction in 

in. 

To those who wish a concise and elegant summary of the present views of advanced thinkers, with a judicious selection of 
the most important facts of the science, freed from the burdensome mass of details which distend many of our text-books, 
comprised in a volume of canvenient size and tasteful style, by a chemist who stands among the foremost, both in the extent 
= 8 , — oe and the progressiveness of his views, this text-book may be confidently recommended.—Prof. W. N. Rice, in 

fion’s Herald. 

The clearest and most concise presentation of the new theory which I have seen. This endorsement is made after using the 
book four months in my classes.—Pros. E. T. 5 Uollege, Ind 

It is the only perfectly satisfactory text-book of Chemistry that { have ever seen.—Prof. F. H. Bri , East Tenn. University. 

An attractive book of high grade. Its 1 execut throughout is unexceptionable.—Prof. Leroy C. Cooley, Albany 
Normal School. 
ared, and I hardly 
. R. Pyn- 


It is decidedly the clearest and most satisfactory statement of the new Chemical Theory which has yet appe 
know any other source from which so much information can be obtained in regard to modern Chemistry.— Prof Thomas 
chon, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

The only thorough text-book in Chemistry we possess.—Prof. T, R. Noyes, M.D., Oneida, N. Y. 

It is a great iinprovement upon all other text-books now in use on the same subject.— Cyrus Nutt, D.D., Pres’t Ind. State Univ. 

The first American text-book in Chemistry which possesses sufficient intrinsic and specific value to warrant its publication.— 

t. OC Hi hs, Iowa State Unive reity. é ‘ 

adopt it as our college text-book in preference to all others.—Noah K. Davis, President of Bethel College, Ky. 

lts strict scientific method, its clear, condensed power of statement, and above all, its conformity at all points with the most 
recent improvements in the nomenclature of the science, as well as with the latest results of investigations. give it a decided 
advantage over previous text-books. As aman to prepare the student for a course of lectures or for laboratory work, it can 
safely be recommended to a)! teachers of the science.—N. Y. —— Post. 

compact elementary text-book. the first in our language wherein “ Modern Chemistry” is b yee systematically. The 
style of the work is concise and animated, the illustrations are tresh, the typography is good and it cannot fail of a hearty wel- 
come among our hers and and learners.—American Journal of Science. 

Experience with the book in teaching has more than confirmed the favorable impression which its first appearance gave. In 

int of clearness, conciseness and systematic arrangement, it is a model and is without a rival.—Prof. A. W. Wright, Williams 








ar. Mass. 
It is in my judgment the best work of the kind which has yet appeared in our country. It is exact, concise, methodical, and 
in all respects admirably adapted to thorough work in the’class-room.— Wm. F. Phelps, Principal State Normai School, Minn. 

No teacher of modern Chemistry can well get on without this book. Chemistry assumes the form of an exact science when 
treated in such a masterly manner. Barker’s Chemistry is decidedly one of the best of its kind, and we heartily commend it to 
the notice of all teachers and scholars.—Prof. C. A. Joy, in Journa! of Applied Chemistry. 

e ement of the work is admirable and its exhibition of the piinciples of chemical science, as held by the leading 
chemists of the present time, is clear and satisfactory. Weare pleased with the book and shall not hesitate to recommend it 
to those under our instruction.—. . C. F. Brackett, in Bowdoin Scientific Mw. 

I have examined it with a good deal of care and am Bigak y pleased with it. Its clear and precise stat ts of chemical 
science recommend it as an educational work of the highest character.—Prof. Geo. H. Cook, Rutgers Coilege, N. ¥Y. 
It seems oe me that it would be im: qeaipte ayy e principles and facts of elementary chemistry more plainly, concisely 
and impressively.— FLA. . M.D., Chicago, Ill. 
A treatise which for thorough representation of modern rather than ancient ideas, for compactness of style and arrange- 
ment, and for clearness and accuracy of definition is, we think, eaourpaceed — The N. Y. Medical Record. 
The most systematic <nd valuable work of its kind ever published in this country.— Waterbury ane.) Amerioas. 
Original in diction, lucid in statement, and Sally up to the present state of the science.—Connecticut School Journal. 
We have never taken up uny work of the kind which was so lucid in arrangement, or more beautifully adapted to its pur- 
pose as a text-book.—Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 
y.. i ~ one gue vhe.work is specially adapted to use in schools where science is te be taught thoroughly, even if briefiy. 
—Milwa inel. 
The name of the suthor of this manual is a guaranty that its scientific and practica] value is of a high standard. It is 
printed in by See type. Epon Reavy tinted paper, copiously illustrated with exquisite wood cuts, and neatly and substan- 
1 und in muslin.—Chicago Post. 
e are, r examination, prepa to give the book hearty commendation. It is admirably calculated to introduce be- 
Hearne scutes’ soe ignaimaras ta the promise of science and sclentie instruction — Congregational Quar. Re 
uch volumes as these are landma ntific instruction.— egati r. Review. 
Altogether it is calculated to prove of the greatest possible service to students.—New York Times. -. 
The book contains 350 pages and 102 fine woodcuts. Price, $1.75. Single copies will be sent 


to Professors and Teachers of Chemistry for examination for $1. 


NEW TEXT-BOOK ON LOCIC. 

We have in press a new Text-Book on Logic for colleges and schools, by Prof. H. N. Day, which 
will be ready about the first of October. It will contain about 125 pages, and has been prepared 
especially for the use of those colleges and schools which have but a few weeks to devote to the 
study. It is strictly scientific in its presentation of the principles, and, yet, simple and practical. 


NEW WORK ON ASTHETICS. 

This work will be ready at the same time as the Logic, and will be by the same author. It will 
be entitled the ‘Science of Aisthetics; or the Nature, Kinds, Laws and Uses of Beauty.” It will 
contain about 350 pages, will be finely illustrated, and will not only be an interesting work for the 
general reader, but will be found a desirable text-book on art criticism. 

We have in press the Farewell and Baccalaureate Sermons ot President Woolsey, delivered on 
retiring from the Presidency of Yale, which will be ready Sept. 15th. Elegantly printed in cloth, $1; 


in paper, 60 cents. 
THE FUTURE POLICY OF YALE. 

Within the past few years the two leading colleges of the country, Yale and Harvard, have been 
gradually marking out for themselves two distinct policies in their courses of instruction. Prof. 
Noah Porter was elected President of Yale last July with great unanimity, for the Corporation felt 
that he was preéminently the man to carry out the Yale idea of college instruction. His ideas 
and broad liberal views on college education are embodied in his jmportant educational work, 


‘The American Colleges and the Américan Public.”’ 

Every one interested in higher education, and especially those who are watching closely the course 
of Yale, and would understand fully what her course will be under her new President, should read 
this book. The book contains 275 pages. Price $1.50. 

OPINIONS OF PAPERS AND INDIVIDUALS. 


The great champion of American colleges is Prof. Porter of Yale College. . - The best work ever published on this 
subject of collegiate education.— epublicon. 
e wish the entire American public might read this treatise. It bears upon one of the most important questions relating to 
the future welfare of our couptry.—' n, Hartford, Conn. - : 
We recommend this book to every educator in the land and Pp liy to all ed t 


—Lutheran Ob. hiladelphia. 
ee student and intelligent thinker —N. ¥. Observer 








1 sciolists and scientific spread eagles. 


We commend this volume to eve 5 

All men interested in the cause of education will welcome - Porter’s book as 4 valuable contribution toward the solution 
of the inquiry, How can the Collegiate system be judiciously improved or changed ?—N. Y. Times. 

I have read it with very deep interest.—Prof. McCosh meeton. 

An excellent and yaluable work.—Prest. Cuinmings, Wesleyan. 


(JUST PUBLISHED.) 
FOUR YEARS AT YALE. 


By A GRADUATE OF "69. 
12mo., . . 728 pages,. . . $2.50. 

The work professes to be “a complete and carefully classified handbook of all the facts relating to 
undergraduate life at Yale,” and contains seventeen chapters,—three parts of five chapters each, an 
introductory and a concluding chapter. The former (50 pp.) is “historical and explanatory” in 
its character, and the latter (20 pp.) presents “‘a matter of opinion” on what has gone before. 

Part I. (187 pp). describes “‘ the Society System,” devoting one chapter to the societies of each 
year, and a fifth to the “society institutions” of Linonia, Brothers, Phi Beta Kappa, etc. 

Part II. (306 pp.) describes “ the Student Life,” and devotes one chapter to the customs of each 
year, and a fifth to general matters, under the name “ Town and Gown.” In the freshman-year 
chapter, Thanksgiving Jubilee finds a place, in sophomore year is the base ball record, in junior year 
is a history of boating, to which 75 pages are devoted, and in senior year an account of “journalism,” 
and all the past and present periodicals published by the students, 

Part III. (145 pp.) describes “ the official curriculum,” and devotes one chapter each to “ Studies,” 
“Marks,” “ Honors,” “ Manners,” and “ Shows.” 

The contents of each chapter in the book is fully indicated by extended sub-titles placed at its 
head, and an alphabetical index of over 600 references affords immediate access to any desired subject. 
The book is not stereotyped, and in case a new edition should be called for, its form, arrangement, 
and subject matter will doubtless be considerably changed, 

The contents-table of 14 pages, containing the chapter head lines and affording a more definite 
idea of the character of the work, may be obtained gratuitously on application to the publisher. 


ONCS OF YALE. 


Ss 
A NEW COLLECTION OF THE SONGS OF YALE, with Music. Edited by Cuarizs §. 


ta Our Books can be obtained of any 
30 NEW YORK; _ 

OAKLEY, MASON & CO., 

140 & 142 GRAND STREBXT. 














lopposite Yale College,] New Haven, Conn. 


Eu.Liort, Class of 1867. 16mo.,125 pp. Price in extra cloth, $1; in super-extra cloth, beveled 

boards, tinted paper, gilt edges,$ 1.50. 

To young and old collegians this will prove a welcome volume—to the latter, in recalling some of 
th: most agreeable associations of student life, and to the former in supplying a useful text-book for 
th: recreative course pursued with delighted eagerness alike by bright aes and dull youths. The 
scial side of university life is here happily indicated—the side which has hardly less to do with 
claracter-molding than has the more serious business of the collegiate period. The songs of Yale 
aid the close friendships and genial intercourse, of which they are the incidents and the symbals, are 
ullikely to be forgotten by those who sing and share them, and they leave as deep and lasting an 
inpression as any facts in Yale experience.—Home Journal. 


MINING MACHINERY, 

AND VARIOUS MECHANICAL APPLIANCES IN USE, chiefly in the Pacific States and Terri- 
tories, for Mining, Raising and Working Ores, with Comparative Notices of Foreign Apparatus 
for similar purposes. By Professor Writiam P. BLAKE. Price $2. 

This book is a large octavo, containing 245 pages, and is finely illustrated with over 100 
weodcuts. It is » most invaluable book to all interested in the working of the mines of the 


Teritories. 
UNIVERSITY SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
Séentific Lectures, Addresses, and Essays, brought out in neat pamphlet form, of uniform style and price. 

The aim has been in bringing out this series to present in a neat, convenient, and cheap form the 
alvance thought of the leading men of science throughout the world. The favor with which the 
piblic have received the various pamphlets as issued has been most gratifying. Ten thousand copies 
o! No, 1 were sold in a few months, and nearly as many of the other numbers. From the hundreds 
of endorsements of the series, we select the following : 

Rev. Dr. Whedon, in the Methodist Quarterly Review: “In conclusion, we very decidedly recom- 
mend Mr. Chatfield’s University Series, in which the momentous problems by science and 
teuching the sublimest hopes of man, which are stirring the ae thought of the age, are shaped 
into cheap tracts and scattered broadcast before the public mind, They should be read, at any rate, 
BY OUR CLERGY, inasmuch as the questions raised cannot be ignored, and the minister who disregards 
them may not only meet the rebukes of the scientists, but may find his congregation wiser than ite 
texcher. Mr. Chatfield’s publications present impartially the various phases of the many-sided dis- 
cussions. 


Hon. Samuel Fallows, Superintendent of Public Instruction of Wisconsin: “I hail with delight 
the appearance of the University Series. You are publishing for almost nothing the most valuable 
theughts upon educational and scientific subjects given to the world. Every educator and every 
clegyman in the country ought to possess the Series.” 


THE UNIVERSITY SERIES. 

L—ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. By Prof. T. H. Huxtry, LL.D., F.R.S. With an 
Introduction by a Professor in Yale College. 12mo, pp. 36. Price 25 cents, 

This is the celebrated lecture which has created so much discussion among divines and medical 
men throughout the world. It has been translated into all the principal languages. The interest in 
it seems to be greater to-day than ever before. 

IL—THE CORRELATION OF VITAL AND PHYSICAL FORCES. By Prof. Gzoras P. 
BarkER, M.D., of Yale College. A Lecture delivered before the American Institute, N. Y. Pp. 96. 
Price 25 cents. 

This lecture was first delivered before the American Institute, New York. It elicited great dis- 
cussion among men of science and theologians, It was translated and published in Les Mondes, and 
received the following editorial endorsement from its distinguished editor, M. L’Abbe Moigno : 

“ At first this American lecture seems very radical; those of our readers who do not carefully 
consider it will see in it too many concessions made to materialism. We do not, however, hesitate to 
publish it, because on the one hand it is a very remarkable lecture, and on the other, it is at the bottom 
thoroughly orthodox.” 

iL—AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM, in Relation to Prof. Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life. By 
J. Hurcntson Strruie, F.R.C.S. Pp. 72. Price 25 cents. 

This lecture is universally conceded to be the ablest reply which has been made to Prof. Huxley 
“On the Physical Basis of Life.” It was originally published in pamphlet form in Edinburgh, and 
sold for one shilling. 

IV.—ON THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLUTION, Physical and Metaphysical. By Prof. Epwarp 
D. Corr. 12mo, 72 pp. Price 25 cents. 

“Tt is a very full discussion of the doctrine of Evolution, and presents it in a lucid manner, cor- 
relating a great variety of facts.”— Providence (R. I.) Press. 

V.—SCIENTIFIC ADDRESSES :—1. On the Methods and Tendencies of Physical Investigation. 
2. On Haze and Dust. 3. On the Seientific Use of the Imagination, By Prot. Jonx Tynpauu, F.R.8, 
12mo, 74 pp. Price 25 cents. 

These three lectures are the most famous yet delivered by this most celebrated scientist of England. 

VL—NATURAL SELECTION AS APPLIED TO MAN. By Atrrep RvussELL WaLacs, 
54 pp. Price 25 cents. 

VIL—NATURE AND DURATION OF FUTURE PUNISHMENT. By Henry Constanze, 
A.M., Prebendary of Cork. Reprinted from the second London edition, with an Introduction by Prof. 
CHarLEs L. Ives, M.D., of Yale College. Svo., 68 pp. Price 40 cents, 

For sale by all booksellers. 


ren cnpactans Discussions of Live Subjects. 
e following are a few of the important articles which have lately aj red in the College 
WORDS AND THEIR USES. By X., a Professor in Yate College These ten potas By ae 
the most important en Articles that have appeared in this country. 

WORDS AND THEIR USES. Areply to X. By Richard Grant White. 

ROUTE FOR A MONTH'S TOUR THROUGH THE ALPS OF SWITZERLAND. By James D. 
Dana, LL.D., Professor of oye Yale College. 
am PROF. PORTER AND RBERT SPENCER. By Prof. A. E. Dolbear, Bethany College, 


est Va. 
THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN COLLEGES. Twelve important statistical articles, b 
ee ee ite ig Sikes. Seb. 
? c HEORIES IN SCIENCE. Two in articles b 
Cooly, Ph. D., author of Cooley's Philosophy and Chemistry. : ene 
HAT FILLS THE STAR DEPTHS? By Richard A. Proctor, ¥. R. 8. A. 

RULES FOR PLANNING DATES, By F. A. P. Barnard, President of Columbia College. 

BRYANT’S HOMER'S ILIAD. By Prof. James Hadley, Yale College. 

COLLEGE MORALS. By Prof. C. §. Harrington, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

THE OLDEST UNIVERSITY. By Prof. W. A. P. Martin, Imperial College, Pekin, China. 

A BOSTON CRITIC—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. By Eugene Benson. 

** NOTES FROM 'THE CONTINENT.” By Rey. J. F. Hurst, D. D., Professor at Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine. Dr. Hurst is a regular contributor to the Cowrant. 

GROWTH OF YALE. By Prof. W. H. Brewer, Yale College. 

SCHOOL BOARD EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND. By Hon. Francis Wayland. 

RUGBY SCHOOL. By Robert P. Keep, United States Consul at Piraens, Greece. 

GLACIERS. By Prof. John Bascom, Williams College. 

A NOTEWORTHY MUSEUM AND MUSEUM BUILDER. By Prof. Alexander Winchell, 
Michigan University. 

STUDENT LIFE IN HOLLAND. By. Rev. J. F. Hurst, D. D. 

LONGEVITY OF BRAINWORKERS. By George M. Beard, M.D. 

BRAZIL IN THE REIGN OF ICE. By Prof. Alexander Winchell, Michigan University. 

THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. By Prof. Brainard Kellogg, Brooklyn hE ee nora Institute. 

PHYSICAL LIFE THEORIES AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Dr. Lionel 5. Beale, F. R. 8. 

PLUTARCH’S MORALS. By Prof. Noah Porter, D. D., Yale Coll ; 

THE PROVINCIAL EXAMINATIONS IN CHINA. By Prof. W. A. P. Martin, D. D., of 
the Imperial College of Pekin. 

COLLEGE EXPENSES. By Robert Allyn, President of the McKendra University. 

STUDENT LIFE IN YEDDO. By William RB. Griffis. In this week's issue. 

OXFORD SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND ART. By Prof. James M. Hoppin, Yale College. 

THE STYLE OF HORACE. By Prof. W. F. Whittock, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

THE ENLARGEMENT OF TOWNS. By Frederick Law Olmstead. 

‘' THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH D STATE. By Rey. Dr. John Wheeler, President of 
Baldwin University. 

GAETANO DI CASTILLIA. By President Woolsey, Yale College. 

PRIMEVAL MAN. By Prof. James Orton, Vassar College. 

DARWINISM OR NOTHING. By Prof. A. E. Dolbear. 

Is THE PLAN FULLY CARRIED OUT? By Prof. Sanborn Penney, Williams College. 

The College Cowrant is alarge weekly of 16 pages, and is published at $4 per year in advance. 
During the four months to come it will contain very important discussions by eminent men, and will be in 
every respect of interest to every educated person. The publishers offer to send it to any one from this 
time to January ist, 1872, for One DoLuar. 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO., Publishers, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Bookseller or will be sent postage paid on receipt of price. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


——_ 


SWINTON’S CONDENSED. 


A CONDENSED SCHOOL HISTORY of the United 
States, constructed for definite results in recita- 
tion, ard containing a new method of topical re- 
views, fully illustrated with maps, portraits and 
other engravings. By William Swinton, A.M., Prof. 
History in the Univ. of California, author of ** Cam- 
paigns of the Army of the Potomac,” &c. 12mo. 
Cloth. 300 pages. Copies by mail for examination 
on receipt of 75 cents. 


From the New York Times, June 17, 1871. 

“Advance sheets of ‘ Swinton’s Condensed United 
States’ have for some time been in the hands of 
leading educational men of this city, and we but 
express their unanimous opinion when we say that 
this manual marks an erain School Histories. It 
contains many technical points of novelty and su- 
periority which teachers will readily appreciate. It 
is clear in style, sensible in its tone, and impartial 
and catholic in its spirit. The palpable merits of 
the book will be its own sufficient recommenda- 
tion.” 


KERL’S NEW CRAMMAR. 


A SHORTER COURSE IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
adapted for schools where only one text-book in 
English Grammar is required. By Simon Kerl, 
A. M* author of *‘ Kerl’s Sertes of English Gram- 
mars.” 240 pages. Price 75 cents. Copies for exam- 
ination free by mail on receipt of half the price. 


From J. C. PICKARD, Prin. High School, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
“ For the Schools for which it is designed, ‘ Kerl’s 
Shorter Course in English Grammar’ is the best 
work I have ever seen.”’ 


from Rev. THOMAS K. BEECHER, in the Christian 
Union. 
“ We are free to commend ‘ Ker!’s Shorter Course’ 
as one of the best, if not the very best grammar we 
have ever met with.” 


KIDDLE’S NEW ASTRONOMY. 


A SHORT COURSE IN ASTRONOMY and the use of 
Globes; designed to supply a brief course of les- 
sons in Astronomy for the use of young pupils, or 
of those whose opportunities do not permit a more 
exhaustive study of the subject. By Henry Kiddle, 
A. M., Supt. Schools, N. Y. City. 180 pages, fully 
illustrated. Price 90 cents. Copies by mail for ex- 
amination on receipt of half the price. 


From Prof. ALBERT C. HALE, Prof. Nat. Science, 
New Jersey Classical and Scientific Institute, 
Hightstown, N. J. 

“IT am very much pleased with * Kiddle’s Short 
Course in Astronomy,’ and consider it admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which it was written. It 
presents, in concise form, yet in a clear and attract- 
ive style, all the important features of the science 
as determined by the latest investigations and ob- 
servations. I do not hesitate to recommend it asa 
most excellent text-book on the elements of As- 
tronomy.” 


From Prof. F. H. SMITH, University of Virginia. 

“It is one of the very few text-books from the 
Awerican press, in mechanical execution, worthy 
to be compared to the best specimens of the Clar- 
endon press.”’ 


LOOMIS’ FIRST STEPS. 


First STEPS IN MUSIC, No.3. This book, as its 
neme indicates, is intended to follow the two pre- 
ceding volumes, and will be found admirably graded 
for the purpose. Price 35 cents—by mail for exam- 
ination on receipt of 256 cents. The series complete, 
comprising Nos. 1, 2,and 3, will be sent for this purpose 
on receipt of 45 cents. 


From Hon. HENRY KIDDLE, Supt. Schools, N. Y. 
City. 

“*First Steps in Music,’ by Prof. George B. 
Loomis, seems *o me admirably adapted for ele- 
mentary instruction in that art. The method is 
based on correct principles of teaching, and the 
lefsons, dictated by a loog praetical experience of 
Prof. Loomis, are such as to enable teachers gen- 
erally to apply them with facility and success.” 
From 8. M. CAPRON, Prin. Hartford, Ct., High 

School. 


“I know of no other attempt (‘ Loomis’ First 
Steps’) so successful to bring the elementary prin- 
ciples of the science down to the comprehension of 
children.” 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHDRS, 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 





To Teachers and Educationists. 


JUST READY. 
A New Descriptive Catalogue 


The American Educational Series, 


We have just ready a new descriptive catalogue, 
compristng more than 100 pages, which has been 
prepared with great care, and which contains a 
very full and complete list, with prices, of our pub- 
lications, with full titles and descriptive notices of 
each. Teachers, school officers, and all who are in- 
terested in some special way in education, are in- 
vited to send for it, as it gives much fuller and 
more satisfactory information concerning our 
books than can be had in any other form. To all 
such it will be mailed free on application, 


WE HAVE ALSO JUST READY, 


THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, 


For September ist, 


which comprises full notices of our recent publica- 
tions, and our books in press, together with a varied 
and well prepared summary of educational news 
topics, and several general articles of interest and 
value to teachers, and which we shall be glad to 
mail free co those engaged in educational pursuits. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & peat | 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series, 


AGENCY FOR INTRODUCTION aT 


OAKLEY, MASON & CO’S, 
142 and 144 Grand St.,, 


NEW YORK. 
Call on, or address 


ORLANDO LEACH, 


Agent for the Publishers. 


¢#” Liberal terms for books tor examination, and 
first introduction. 


GINN BROTHERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
3 Beacon Street, - 





- - Boston. 
Retail. 
2. $1.25 
1.25 
2.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 


ALLEN’S LATIN GRAMMAR.. 
ALLEN’S LATIN LESSON’S.. 
ALLEN’S LATIN RKADER........... 
ALLEN’S LATIN LEXICON............. eeeeee 
ALLEN’S LATIN PRIMER. ........00. ..s+se0e 
ALLEN’S LATIN COMPOSITION 

CRAIK’S BPNGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE... 
GOODWIN’S GREEK GRAMMAR 
GOODWIN’S GREEK READER 

HUDSON’S SCHOOL SHAKESPFHARE....... 
HUDSON’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 2d 


LEIGHTON’S GREEK LESSONS... ror 
LIDDELL & SCOTT’S GREEK- ENGLISH 


LIDDELL & SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH 
LEXICON.......... 
MADVIGQG’S LATIN GRAMMAR.. ° 

OUR WORLD...... Oo sees eccesessecerccceccoeseces 
THE ATLANTIC PRIMARY A RITHM BTIC. 
THE LATIN VERB. Illustrated by the Sans- 


IN PRESS. 


OUR WORLD, No. Il. 

SHAKESPEARH; His Life, Art, and Characters. 
With a Historical Sketch of the Origin and 
Growth of the Drama in England. By H. N. 
Hvupson. 





§ TA N D ARD 
Educational Books. 


PARKER’S EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION: 

A New Edition. Revised, Enlarged and much 
improved. By Prof. James H. Hamilton. Com- 
plete Course in one book. 12mo. %0pp. Just 
published. Handsomely printed on fine paper, 
substantially bound in cloth, and sold at the low 
retail price of ONE DOLLAR. 48 a dozen. A 
specimen mailed, prepaid, on receipt of 90 cents. 


Creenleaf’s New Mathematics. 
A Complete Course for all classes of learners, viz: 
NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. Four books. 
NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA; for High 
Schools and Academies. 
NEW HIGHER ALGEBRA 
Colleges 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOM- 
ETRY. 

Keys to the above, for Teachers only. 
t"GREENLEAF’S POPULAR SERIES is now 
very extensively used in the best Schools.and High- 
er Seminaries throughout the United States. 
ZANDER’S OUTLINES OF COMPOSITION ; Re- 
tail price, $1.00. $8 a dozen. 

MAGLATHLIN’S NATIONAL SPEAKER; With 
Exercises for Declamation, 

RICKARD AND ORCUTT’S CLASS BOOK OF 
PROSE AND POETRY; With Exercises for 
Paring. 

FOLSOM’S CICERO’S ORATION; With English 
Notes. 

LEVERETT’S CZSAR’S COMMENTARIES. 
FISK’S GREEK GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES. 
And other Popular School Books, in extensive use, 
which will be sold at the lowest prices. School Di- 
rectors and Teachers interested, are respectfully 
invited to correspond with us, or 


ORLANDO LEACH, 


Agent fer inti oduction, 


OAKLEY, MASON & CO’S, 
142 and 144 Grand street, 
NEW YORK. 
(2 Liberal terms for first introduction. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
BOSTON, Publishers. 
Sold by all the principal Booksellers. 


for Academies and 


At 





ANDOVER PUBLICATIONS. 
W. F. DRAPER, 


Andover, Mass., 
Has recently published 


A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS IN 
GREEK, according to the Text of Tischerdortf; 
with a Collation of the pomee | Mosegtas, and o 
the Texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tre- 
elles; with Tables, Notes, &c. By FREDERIC 
ARDINER, D.D., Professor in the Berkeley Di- 
vinity School. 8vo. pp. liv and 286. Price, $2.50. 
A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS IN ENGLI&SH. 
A reproduction of ~ Greek Harmony. By the 
same author. $2. 
THE FUNCTION oF THOUGHT. 16mo. $1.25. 
W. F. D. also publishes: 
WINER’S N. T. GRAMMAR, Translated from the 
last (7th German) edition. The most perfect edi- 
tion of this standard work. with three full in- 
dexes, ete. By Prof. J. HENRY ;THAYER. 8vo. 
eloth. $5.00. 
HAVEN’S STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND 
THEOLOGY. 12mo. $2.00. 
TYLER’S THEOLOGY OF THE GREEK PARTS. 
12mo. $2.00. 
WHATELY’S paprecuLssne IN THE WRIT- 
INGS OF ST. $2.00 
WHATELY’S Ae raneth OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION. $2.00. 
— HISTORIC DOUBTS CONCERNING NAPO- 
LEON. 50 cts. 
Works of Prof. W. G. T. Shedd; also the Com- 
mentaries of Bishop ©. J. Ellicott, Dr. EB. Hender- 
son, Prof. J. B. Lightfoot (on Gaiatians), J. G. 
Murphy, and M. Stuart, and other Theological and 
Miscellaneous Works. 
Send for a Descriptive Catalogue. 
W. F. DRAPER, 


Andover, Mass, 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


Ia the Ia as and best Original Dollar Monthly in 
the world. A. $100 Lay Story complete in e ever | IF 
number. Forty other pester. Yearly $ 
Wood's Ot Rasciser (price $1.50) and the maca- 
zine will be ane to any address f rfl. 50. M 
t in advance with magnifier for 
—— (worth $3) and 








138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 


‘Male or Female 


Every Schoo.in the Land Should get 
EXCELSICR DIALOCUES. 


Designed for th use of advanced Speakers ip 


Lyceums, Exhibtions & Private Theatricals. 
New, spicy, and ciginal. Cloth, nearly 400 pp. 
Pice, $1.25. Also, 

100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 3 
(A CONTINJATION OF Nos. 1 and 2) 


Containing new ari standard selections for Recita- 
tions, — lamatons, Parlor Reading, and for 
use in Saools and Academies. 

This book, like te two preceding numbers, is 
full of good thing for recitations, declamations, 
school reading, etc, in poetry and prose, A per- 
fect storehouse of hrilling oratory, tender pathos 
and sparkling hunsor. All who have Nos. lana 2 
want this,and thos who have not, want ALL. Price, 
for either number in paper, 30 cents ; cloth, 75 cts. 
Mailed free. 

SOLD BY ALL "IRST-CLASS BOOKSELLERS, 


For further partculars address 
P. CARRET™ & CO., Publishers, 
702 Chestiut St.. Philadelphia, Pa,, 
or, 128 Sauth Clark St,., Chicago, Ill, 
SOLE MATUFACTURERS OF THE 
“PENN LETTER BOOK.” 


For Copying Leters without Press or Water. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


A BRILL!AN T SUCCESS! 
Rapid ané Continued Sales! ! 


5600 VOLUMES IN ONE! 
Agents Wanted 


FOR 


The Library of Poetry and Song, 
Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 
Wit an Introduction, 

By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


Under whose critical supervision the volume was com- 
piled. 

The handsomes: and cheapest subscription book 
extant. Over SO pages beautifully printed, choice- 
ly illustrated, handsomely bound. <A Library of over 
500 Volumes in one book, whose contents, of no 
ephemeral nature or interest, will never grow old or 
stale. It can be, and will be, read and re-read with 
pleasure as long 4s its leaves hold together. 


“A perfect surprise. Scarcely anything at alla 
favorite, or at allworthy of piace here, » neglected. 
It is a book for every household.”’—N. Y. Mail. 


“We know of nc stmilar collection in os English lan- 
guage which, in copiousness and felicity of selection a 
arrangement, canat all compare with it.’—N.Y. Times. 


Terms liberal. This book, supplying a real public 
need in an admirable manner, has constantly sold 
so fast that the publishers have had trouble to 
keep up their stock. It has won an instant and per- 
manent popularity. Agents all like it, and buyers 
are more than pleased with it. Send for Circular 
and Terms to J. B. FORD & CO., 27 Park 
Place, N. Y. 











AGENTS WANTED-—for the 
FALL CAMPAICN. 


Now ready for agents—our new book, 





SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN EUROPE. 
By JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE. 

We are paying larger commissions on this book 
than is paid by any other house. For proofs, send 
for circulars to 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 

HARTFORD, Ct. 

C ACENTS WANTED. 
$100, $200, $300, $400, $500. 
Canvassing Agenta 
Wanted on a new monopoly, realizing monthly the 
above named sum. No Patent Medicine or Book 
Agencies. Either Commission or Salaries 

paid, Exclusive territor A 

Address. MYERS M’F’G CO., 104 John 8t., N. Y. 





Attention, Agents! Think of This! ! 


Wonderful Snecess!!! 30,000 


copies of Brockett’s History of the Sapalsbssheniiu 
War soli first 60 da It now contains a full his- 
tory of the Red Rebellion in Paris, making 650 
pages and 150 elegant illustratiens, and wil) sell five 
times faster than heretofore, Incomplete works, 
written in the interest of the Irish and French, are 
being offered with old illustrations, and, for want of 
merit, claiming to be official, etc. Beware of such. 

Brockett’s, in both English and German, is the most 
impartial, popular, reliable, cheap and ‘fast selling 
workextant. Look to your interests, strike quickly, 
and you can coin mone Circulars free, an a7 

excelled by none. Ad ress GOODSPEED & CO., 
Park Row, New York; or 148 Lake Street, Chicego.” 


$10 
Over 600 Sold in One Town. 


CROSS & CROWN ses: istorest"Hincis 


great interest. Finely 
engraved on steel. 
Splendid testimonials from v. Drs. John Hall, 
Tyng, Cuyler, etc. One good Male or Female 
Agent wanted in every town to take subscriptions, 
Exclusive territory given. Address, for terms and 
full particulars, 
PERINE & MOORE, Publishers. 
66 and 68 READE ST.. New Yo 





A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Samples free. 
Address A. Hh. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 








100D AGENTS WANTED for THE GUIDE 
TO HEALTH, by Dr. HALL. Selling faster 
in the field. 
H. N McKINNRY & © 
16 N. 7th St., Philadetphia. 


ENTS WANTED my or Female) for the 


AUS gogg vpmEN OF Tue ACE.” 


Address &% . Saree, Conn. 
uM: BETes EC Chitoago. 1 i. 


than any wo 








Agents Wanted Weiled,® by attth OGor= 


man, escaped Nun, whose disclosures are thrilling 
and startling. CONN. "PuBLIS ™NG Co., Hartford,Ct 


Church - Furniture 


And DECORATION a Specialty. 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 CARMINE ST., NEW Y 


P. O. Stamps for Catalozu 


E. DREW, 

IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SOUTH AMERICAN CURLED HAIR, 
BEDDING, FEATHERS, &c. 
Spring, Hair, and other Matresses, Pillows, 
Bolsters, Feather Beds, &c., &c. 
Cotton, Hair, and other Cushions for 
Churches, a Specialty, at 
No. 46 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








A RK. 


Send five 








ore. S. Saas. REVOLVERS,GUN MA 

for Price-List,.to GREAT 

yer ERN SOOM won! Line — ,Pa. Bs ~ § 
Kevolvers, &c., bought or traded for. A 








BABCOCK FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


EDUCATIONAL. 








Fulton, Whit d« Co,, § ’ 
——- = anal "sept 20, 1871. po ~ of 
paged and Prac- 
tary. Select 
pon = hw re, Seis discipline and ~~ BM 
are of a military Sameer Buildings large and 
rooms finely furnished. ibraries and apparatus 
extensive. Particular attention is given to the 
veo habits and moral training of students. 
he development of character is made the leading 
object. The State of Illinois has made large appro- 
priations to this College for the last four years, in 
support of certain students apposed by the State, 
and the College has been, of course under State 
inspection. Pupils received at ten years of age and 
upward. Terms oe r opal. For catalogues, 
&c., address COL. . POTTE 


vireo PARK SEMINARY, Home 

1 for Y L Rochester. 

N. v. - KF, ear. Principals, Mrs. C. M. 

CURTIS, Miss C, J. OWN. Beautiful location, 

commodious building, limited number of po. ,ex- 

rienced teachers, strict mc ral and religious train- 

ng, abundantly supplied table and thoroughly 

ventilated apartments. References—The leading 
Clergy of Rochester. Terms, &c., on application. 


Hamilton College. 

Fall Term of this Institution will en 
Thursday, Sept. 14. Entrance Examination, Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 13. Catalogues will be forwarded on 
application. 8. G. BROWN, 


CLINTON, es 0., N. Y.,) 
. 18, 1871. 5 


Hox SCHOOL fer Young Ladies. Number 
limited. Delightful location. preparatory 
college course. Terms moderate. Addre 

iiss JOSEPHINE SNYDER, Rhinebeck, N.Y. 


Charlier Protestant French Insti- 
tute 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
126, 128, 130 East 24th Street, 
Will re-open September 18th. 
Buginem, West Point, Navy School— 
rench, German, Spanish. 
Boarding Lae Primary Departments. Gymnasi- 
um. Circulars with the names of 1,000 former pu- 
pils. Pror, ELIE CHARLIBR, Director. 


Blair Presbyterial Academy, 
Blairstown, Warren Co., N. J. 


Highest advantages in all pang for both 
sexes. Terms reduced to $200 a yea Reference, 
Rev. GEO. J. MINGiNS, Bible House, N. » i 

sams session commences Sept. 15, 1871. See cata- 


logue. 
8. 8. STEVENS, A.M., Principal. 








President. 








College, 








Hastings Institute, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, 


A Boarding Schoo! for 12 boys. Opens Sept. 18th. 
Terms $400 per » ear 
O, WINTHROP STARR, Principal. 
Cireul?rs and information can be had of THos 
H. WAGSTAFF, I'sq., 71 Broadway. 


The House of the Evangelists, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


This Institution is specially designed for the edu- 
cation of MINISTERS FOR THE NEGLECTED 
CLASSES. 

Students are received irrespectively of denom- 
inational relations, and invariably on a probation 
eS three months. The full course of study is three 

ars. The English Bible ba the chief text-book 
of “the institution. The sum of $300 per year se- 
cures to a student the full benefits of the institu- 
tion. Students unable to furnish this amount will 
be aided as far as necessary. 

The terms of admission to the privileges of the 
House are— 

Ist. The hearty reception of wat are known as 


Evangelical view of Gospel Tru 
— call by the Holy 
of God. 





conscions and recogn 
Ghost A the Ministry of the Word 
e acceptance of the neglected classes as 
ro object and sphere of this ministry. 

4th. A good Common Schoe! education. 

The next session of the House will open WED 
NESDAY. SEPTEMBER 6th. All applications for ad- 
mission, and for further information respecting 
the yw pagute be addressed to the REV 
JOHN 6G. ES, Head of the House of the Evan. 
gelists, No ee Seventh Avenue, New York. 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 


Family and Day School 


FOR YOUNG LADIBS AND OHILDREN, % and 
26 West 5ist Street, New York. Will commence its 
Fifteenth Year, September 2ist, 1871. For full in- 
formation send for catalogue. 








Brainerd Institute. 
Cranbury, N.J. 
W. S. McNAIR, Principal. 


DELACOVE INSTITUTE, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
TRENTON, New Jersey. 
Prominent for solid advantages of Home, Church, 
and School. ~ ** gag Sept. 21. For circulars, ad- 


the Principa 
dress the Pri RACHELLE GIBBONS HUNT, 


Highiand Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, Mass. 

Sixteenth year beging Sept. 6th. Common and 
Higher -e sh Studies, including Natura) Sciences 
and Civil Engineering, illustrated by $7,000 worth 
of apparatus in the hands of distinguished edu- 
cators. For meee: 5 ist 8s 

B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 


Freehold Institute, 


Freehold, New Jersey. 


School for Boys. For catalogues ap- 
ncipal, Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS. 











A Boarding & 
ply to the Pr 





YONKERS MILITARY INSTITOTR. 
For making boys —o healthy, Christian MEN. 


Re-o 
BEN. MIN SU KSON, Box 654, Yonkers, New York. 


Mrs. J. T. Benedict’s 


English, German, and French Boarding and Day 

School, ‘for Youn Ry and Children, will re- 
Oct. 2d ae 7 East 42d street, New York 

city, near the new Union Depot. 





HARVARD 


AND 


YALE, 


With many other leading institutions in their 
courses of 


FRENCH AND CERMAN, 


Use almost exclusively the publications of 


HOLT & WILLIAMS, 


25 Bend S8t., New York. 


WHITNEY’S GERMAN OOURSE, 
OTTO’S FRENOH COURSE, 
OTTO’S GERMAN COURSE, 
KEETEL’S GERMAN COURSE, 
PYLODET’S FRENCH COURSE, 


LODEMAN’S GERMAN CONVER- 
SATION TABLES, 


Are among the numerous text-books comprised in 
their list. 
Full Descriptive Catalogues wil) be sent on appli- 


cation. 

ta As Messrs. HOLT & WILLIAMS 
have made French and German School- 
Books a specialty, they trust there is 
nothing twidious in calling attention to 
the fact that, for the study of these lan- 
guages, they publish more than twice as 
many works as any other house in Amer- 
ica, presenting @ variety suitable to the 
wants of all instructors, from the nursery 
governess to the university professor. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 





The Historical Reader, embracing selections 
in prose and verse, from standard writers of An- 
cient and Modern History, with a Vocabulary of 
Difficult and Unusual Words, and Biographical 
and Geographical Indexes. By JOHN J. ANDER- 
5 A.M., author of a* Manual of General His- 

tory,” a “School History of England,” and 
“School Histories of the United States. »" 12mo. 
544 pp. Price, $1.0. 

A Treatise on Physiology an 
For Educational Institutions and“the Gen. ral 
Reader. By Dr. JosEPa ('. HUTCHINSON, Proesi- 
dent of the New York Pathological Society; Vice- 
President of the New York Academy of Medicine; 
Surgeon to the bape City Hospital ; and late 
President of the Medical Society of the Suite 
of New York. Handsomely illuscrated. 270 pp. 
mo. Price, $1.60. 


Published by OLARK & MAYNARD, 


5 Barclay St., New Vork. 


AD FIDEM; 


Or, PARISH EVIDENCES OF THE BIBL 
By the author of “Ecce Cmlum” and“ Pater Mud, - 
From the late Rev. Albert Barnes: “y rejoice 
that God has raised up in the author of * Ecce Caw- 
be ey — qualified to meet the unbelieving science 
o 
From t e Princeton Review: “A writer of the 
first te in the h we realms of thought. 3 
AD At 12mo. - 
MUNDI. *femne., ke Se 
ROCK ECELUM. 12mo. 


Fither A sent free of postage on reccipt of 
price by 


NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 


Publishers, 117 Washington 8t.. Boston. 


yaiene. 











Esta blished 1830, 


THE 


Union Stove Works 


Confidently recommend to the public the following 
articles of our own manufacture, which have a 
standard reputation throughout the United States, 
viz. : 

The celebrated Beauty Elevated Oven Range. 

The New York Flat Top Range. 

The Dunderberg<Brick Set Furnace. 

The Commander Brick Set Furnace. 

The Commander Portable Furnace. 

The Garnet Front Irresistible Flue Fireplace 
Heater. 

All of which have the improved shaking and 
dumping grates and durt flues. 

THustrated Catelogues and Price-Lists sent on 
application. 


THE UNION STOVE WORKS, 
No. 88 Beckman Street, N. Y¥. 


(All goods of our manufacture warranted.) 


Rochester [1830. 
Commercial 


(1871) Nurseries. 
Send for a New Circular of Prices, per doz., per 
100, per £000. fsume of 1871. Choice Things, 
New and Old. o: £ Sve ehriier er OWL 
A COLORED P of ins Mt. Vernon 
(best new Winter Pear), Free to all 


Address WM. S. LITTLE, Rochester, N.Y. 








FE" ALE COLLEGE, Bordentown, N. J., 
rnishes best educational sarees. together 
with a pleasant home. ‘Board and Tuition, $208 a 
year. For catalogues, address 

v. J. H. BRAKELEY, Ph.D. 


Riverview Biter Academy, 


ughkeepsi 

Location healthy i scones ualled ; Buildi: 
convenient; Teac ers hae ucated, earnest, 
working men; System - Onder uns 
wity-ovene. e, thorough-going School for Boys wish- 
ing to be ti for siness, for College, or for 
West, Point, or the Naval Academy. ress OTIS 
BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 


Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 
Apolicante for —— to Williams College wil 
ined on Tu 








une 27th, at 9 A.M.,ir 


There will ae another e bmmy ation at the same 
place on Wedn y, Augus' h; and private ex- 
p mination will ) i hE en to those who cannot con- 
veniently be present on either of these days, on 
application to The President. 

en of aearucne rand wile ho Rs was ed tf ues 
men 0: rand a’ who may 0 
MA RK HOP KINS, President. 


e 
Alumni Hall. 





Misses Porter and Champney 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


The Thirteenth Year of this Institution, under 
present Rector (Thirty-fifth since incorporation), 
will begin on 


Thursday, September 14, 1871. 


The best Educational advantages, combined with 
home care and comforts, are here afforded. 


for Circulars or admission, address the Rector 
Rev. D.G. WRIGHT, A.M.; or, Secretary of Trus- 


tee 
” H. D. VARICK. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

Boston, MASS, LARGEST MUSIC SCHOOL 

IN THE Bb WORLD. Employs the most eminent in- 

structors,and affords advantages superior to o— 
similar iatitution at minimum rates. 

opens Monday, September lith. Pupils fitted te 

Situations procured. Circulars containin 
1 information respecting its methods, te corm, 
&c., mailed free upon applicetic 
BE. TOURJER, Director. 














FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL, Old Hadley,Mass. 
The li Term will commence on 

Sept. 1th 1811. For circulars and particulars ad- 

the princt cipals. 


Fort Edward C 
Superb Brick pelldiags, Fir 
Boarding 





ee mnchora, ‘Bex 


foicree ue. 





D., Fort Edward, N. ¥. 


Rev. P. D. Oakey’s 
BOARDING SCHOOL For 13 BOYS, at NESHANIC 
.J., two hours from city. 
Opens Sept. M4. “$300 per year; no extra charges 
Send for circular. 


H. W. BULKLEY, Proprietor. 


A real home and means of healthful culture for 








few children under I4 years. In the open count; 
near Ballston Spa, N. Y, Re-opens Sept. 4th, | ~ 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Vor. IV., No. 9.] 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST/30, 1871, 


[Wore No. 87. 














THE ADIRONDACKS AGAIN. 


NUNDAY, at St. Regis, has its own peculiar 
e) charm. In the first place, there’s breakfast an 
hour late! Such a comfort to think that the poor 
tired cooks and waiters do not have to rise with the 
dawn! It gives quite a flaver of benevolence to 
one’s own second nap ! 

And when at last you are up, the lake is asleep 
still. It wakes to an occasional gleam of con- 
sciousness, when some impertinent heron skims 
across it, but the little wash on the beach is drow- 
siness itself. ; 

The guides, subdued in their Sunday clothes to 
the very quality of the hour, sit quietly on the 
sunny slope of the boat-house. Perhaps they 
“hunt in dreams,” but they give no outward sign. 

It is not reckoned exactly a sin to take a boat 
out, but it isn’t the “way.” You may walk to the 
Point, if you are adventurous, but the discreet 
remain on the piazza. Butif you think that pine 
cones, au naturel, baked in the morning’s sun, send 
up the sweetest incense in the world, you will 
probably outrage prepriety and stroll thither. 
That fallen hemlock isn’t as wide as a church- 
door, but it will serve. And while you carefully 
scrape off a resin gum-drop from the tree at your 
back, and eat it, you can speculate upon the Mys- 
tery of the Adirondacks—that wonderful essence 
in the air, escaping the subtlest analysis, that puts 
your mind and soul to sleep, while it stimulates 
your body to the highest pitch of passive enjoy- 
ment, every nerve and fiber thrilling with a sweet, 
dumb sense of life. 

The soul broods and the conscience sleeps. You 
have no more thought for the morrow than a cab- 
bage has. You have no future, you know no past! 
Indeed I find that lotus-eating is easy, wherever 
the pond-lily grows. 

The soul broods! Was it for this reason that a 
Quaker meeting was announced for the morning 
order in the parlor of the hotel? As arule the 
fraternity are not adventurous; who ever heard of 
a Quaker climbing the Alps? and their presence 
on the Lower St. Regis is exotic, so to speak. But 
they were here, a little knot of them, enough to 
make a nucleus and a “meeting.” As gentlemen 
and ladies they had won honor and friendship 
during the secular week, and the “world’s people,” 
gathered on the piazza, were more than willing to 
join in the simple service. 

But sufficient unto the day were the sermons 
thereof; I shall not attempt to render them again ; 
neither the few words fitly spoken of the morning, 
nor the evening service, where Episcopal prayers 
and Methodist hymns were linked together by a 
sermon that they said was Dutch Reformed. 

Sunday is the one marked day in seven, the 
others are all exactly alike. Each day brings a 
fresh party in boats, with camp equipage, from 
the lower lakes. It really seems that they drop 
out of the sky, appearing suddenly on the piazza. A 
new guide or two is added to the long line of 
professionals who smoke their pipes at the far end 
of the porch, and wait events. To see them screw 
up their eyes knowingly, as one new murderous 
weapon after another is brought out for inspection 
and handed along the line, is to recall “ Leather- 
Stocking.” 

Men who are here tell wonderful stories of the 
black bears two years ago, and of the deer last 
Summer. But I fancy sometimes it’s common 
cause between the wild things and the guides, and 
that the St. Germains and the Clark Farmers have 
their own rude forest laws. It is so accommodating 
in the deer to come up and be shot on the last day 
of one’s stay! It sends us all home in such good 
humor, and really is so thoughtful in the deer ! 

Guide nature is a study in itself. The genuine 
American is a very comfortable article. Not by 
any means the popular or sentimental idea of a 
guardian angel, but coming very near that sort of 
a thing indeed. And this angel answers when you 
speak to it, in oracular speech truly, but still in- 
telligible to the willing mind. 

Darwin would puzzle over him, certainly. He 
is not developed out of one animal, but of so many. 
And wherever in the mazes of natural selection 
was whiskey-drinking added as a “ variation” to 
our parent chimpanzee ? 

But the North Woods have no room for thought 
in them. “I dream, therefore I am.” Pan or Pro- 
toplasm, it’s all one! In this spicy stillness I 
can claim cortical kindred with this tree as I lean 
my cheek against it. The generous warmth and 
protection of the rough bark seem to overlap my 
being, too. 

Is the loon really a bird? I saw one hanging 
up, nailed to a post, this morning, shot through 
the head, and looking like a very large and noble 
— goose! Last night [ heard it laugh across the 
lake,a mocking giggle of almost human tone. 
Only a girl can laugh in that way. And when it 
screams that wild shriek of mingled despair and 
defiance, | bow my head. Iam ‘sure it is a wo- 
man! 

In our “new heraldry” of philosophy, where 


nothing is what it seems or what you thought it 
was, and chalk isn’t chalk any longer, but a good 
deal more like an extinct cheese, a bit of guide 
philosophy is not without its weight and value. 

Not on the St. Regis, but on another lake much 
farther south, lives an old character, called “Daddy 
Emmons.” Daddy—his two sons were killed in 
the war, and he is Daddy by prescriptive right to 
every son of the rod—lives all alone in a board 
shanty by the lake-side. 

I took 8. to visit him the night before we left ; 
he was never at home by day. There was no win- 
dow in his apartment, and the greasy little stove, 
the kerosene lamp in close proximity to the feath- 
er bed, with its ancient patch-work cover, were 
rather overpowering, I confess. SoI was not sur- 
prised when §. said suddenly : 

“Daddy, how do you manage without a win- 
dow? How do you ventilate your room ?” 

“Ventilate it? Oh, I shuts the door !” 

TappEo GaADDI. 





LIKING AND LEARNING. 
BY JAMES RICHARDSON. 


HILE setting Parliament in a roar the 
\ other day over samples of the ridiculous 
rubbish taught as science in the text-books used 
in the English national schools, Sir John Lubbock 
gave expression to a pedagogic principle that 
ought to be printed in gold and suspended in 
every normal school. It might serve as a timely 
antidote to the barbarous rule enunciated at 
Oswego, and echoed just now by would-be pro- 
gressive teachers from Maine to Oregon, that the 
teacher should “never tell a child anything he 
can find out for himself.” 

The rule is sometimes varied by the insertion 
of the words “ with reasonable effort ;” but that 
does not improve it much, since the undefined 
limitation is practically undefinable. 

For some thousands of years the most active 
minds and persistent spirits of the race have been 
exercising ‘‘ reasonable effort” in extending the 
range and scope of human knowledge. The child 
of civilization,—“ heir of all the ages,”—rightly 
inherits the results of all this protracted labor. 
The schoolmaster’s true business is to introduce 
the heir to his inheritance ; and, so far as possible 
in the brief time at disposal, prepare him to enter 
on, enjoy, and perhaps expend his possessions. 

The first step of this preparation is to convince 
the heir that there is an inheritance which he may 
have if he will. The next is to inspire him with 
a desire for its possession. The third is to direct 
him so that he shall pursue the surest and speed- 
iest way to its acquisition. In all this the true 
teacher is at once inspirer, guide, and giver; the 
first office being, at the outset, the one of chief 
importance. It is not the amount of learning put 
before the young pupil that determines his subse- 
quent scholarship, but the degree of eagerness 
inspired for its enjoyment. 

As Sir John wisely said, “It is better the boy 
should like his lesson than learn it.” The lesson 
itself may have no appreciable value ; the love of 
it has a value that is immeasurable. If set before 
him as a disagreeable task, the lesson may be 
learned, and the boy be the poorer for learning 
it, his education really hindered. Many a careful 
and conscientious parent has deplored the hope- 
less failure of his efforts to make his son a 
scholar, when the failure was owing not nearly 
so much to the waywardness of the boy, as to the 
parent’s mistaken efforts to “ make” him learn. 

The error of the Oswego rule is not exactly 
this, though it is of a kindred nature, since it 
loses sight entirely of the controlling influence of 
desire, enthusiasm, in the pursuit of knowledge ; 
and looks rather to the exactness of knowledge 
and the logical manner of presenting it, than to 
its emotional effect. Besides, it cheats the child 
of his inheritance in the “long result of time.” 
Strictly carried out it would put the boy of to-day 
on an equal footing with the first-born son of 
Adam, and give him but half-a-dozen years for 
the discovery of what mature manhood has been 
as many thousand years in finding out. It says 
to the pupil, not “Come and see,” but “Go and 
look,” and that at a time when he does not know 
how to loek, or that there is anything particularly 
worth ‘looking for. It says to the teacher, not 
“Lead the way,” but “‘ Stand by and see that your 
pupils get nothing they do not discover for them- 
selves.” 

Two of our own schoolmasters recur to mind 
in illustration of these two styles of teaching. 
They represent two pedagogic types—the school 
driver, and the school inspirer. 

The first was a “thorough teacher.” He exact- 
ed “ perfect” work, and plenty of it. He taught 
with painful precision, but he did not teach well. 
Even when “correct,” our lessons were badly 
learned, for the reason that his manner made us 
hate both them and him. He never told his pupils 
anything they could find out for themselves, you 





may be sure—except what they would catch if 


they failed to exercise “reasonable efiort.” 
Usually they caught it. Our right and title to the 
little we learned under (literally under) his rule 
could be bought for a very small sum. We would 
give much to be rid of certain ingrained dislikes 
and perverse ways of looking at some subjects that 
are the direct effect of his ministrations. 

The other, a later teacher, told us everything ; 
talked with us in school and out; laid the library 
under contribution, and set us to investigating 
riglt and left; inspired us with enthusiasm for 
leaming, and got unlimited cheerful work from 
us.’ With him a recitation was apparently less an 
examination of the class than of the subject under 
consideration, yet the laggards speedily found 
thdr ignorance exposed, and their negligence re- 
buked. Censure, however, was rarely needed. 
He showed us what to learn, and how to learn it. 
He was a practiced explorer, who knew how to 
approach and how to master a difficult matter, 
leading on a body of eager disciples who did not 
know. He set before us from day to day not 
“one thing at a time,” or so much only as we 
could “thoroughly digest,” but more than we 
could possibly receive or remember. We carried 
away what we could, delighted, and felt that there 
was a limitless supply beyond. And by frequent 
incursions into inviting fields of information not 
penetrated by the “regular course,” he inspired 
us with a zeal for knowledge that, in more than 
one case, we know, has not yet died away. 

His method would probably be accounted very 
unsystematic, very unphilosophical, at Oswego ; 
but it had the effect he desired. The lesson was 
liked as well as learned, and liked all the better 
because we saw something desirable beyond it. 

If it had been possible for the first teacher to 
transfer to his pupils’ minds every item of the in- 
struction he sought to give, and fix it there indeli- 
bly; if, on the other hand, every item of the 
second teacher’s instruction had been speedily 
forgotten (the reverse was more nearly the case), 
the work of the second teacher would have been 
by far the best. The first made study a drudgery, 
to be dropped on the earliest opportunity. The 
other made it an enduring delight ; and long after 
he passed to another field of labor, his spirit re- 
mained. In maturer years, when study became 
profitable in itself, the influence of his example, 
and the taste for comprehensive research incul- 
cated by him, made scholars of many whose grate- 
ful affection would respond to the mention of his 
name. Doubtless many more in the far West, 
where he still lives and labors, have equal cause 
to remember him with gratitude. 

The Oswego error is likely to prove even more 
mischievous in homes than in schools. The bent 
of achild’s character and development is very 
often determined long before he reaches the 
teacher’s hand. If the little one’s frequent—for the 
mother’s convenience, it may be, too frequent— 
“Mamma, what is that?” ‘“ Mamma, what is that 
for?” and the like, are snubbed according to the 
rule, it will be a rare child that turns his persistent 
curiosity to useful purposes. The explanation 
may be forgotten directly, yet the child’s mind 
will be in a healthier state for its having been 
given. Wherefore for children at home, and chil- 
dren at school, we golicit abundant agsistance. 
They have much to do, and litt! tfme for doing 
it; and they have no power to waste on blind 
gropings for what might easily be set before them 
in the clearest light. First of all things, the 
teacher and parent should study to make learning 
a pleasure, not a task; for when the lesson is 
liked, it will be pretty sure, sooner or later, to be 
learned. 





EGGS SLOWLY HATCHED. 
BY N. 8S. DODGE. 


RE not thoughts eggs of the brain’? If in- 
ventions and discoveries, long in develop- 
mem, be regarded as eggs in process of incuba- 
bation, is the metaphor violent? Take Hero's 
thought, e. g., the Hero of Alexandria, who really 
invented the steam-engine one hundred and twen- 
ty years B. C. He produced two machinesin which 
steam was the motive power. The first consisted 
of a kettle of boiling water, from which a spout 
rose perpendicularly in the center of the cover. 
On the top of this spout was a metal basin, in 
which lay a small globe, which the steam drove a 
few inches upward and kept revolving while 
suspended in the air. The second performed the 
function of making a ball revolve upon a pivot 
by means of jets of steam applied internally. 
Here, in a rude form, was the first idea of a steam- 
engine, since, had a cylinder been substituted in 
either case for the ball, a motive power, available 
for mechanical purposes, would have been ob- 
tained. 
More than seventeen hundred years passed 
away, after the death of Hero, before steam 
power was applied to any useful purpose. About 





the begining of the seventeenth century, De 


Caus, a Frenchman, made a steam-pump; and at 
the same time Branca, an Italian, contrived to 
make use of the same motive power in working 
mills for grinding grain. In 1663 the Marquis of 
Worcester published an account of a steam ap- 
paratus he had invented. Then came Savery, 
who exhibited to the Royal Society his steam- 
pump for raising water out of mines. Then 
Newcomen, whose lazy son discovered that by 
tying a string to a descending rod and passing it 
over a rod at rest, the valve he was set to watch 
might be lifted regularly without his interfer- 
ence ; and then, in 1720, the great steam-engine of 
the York Waterworks Company. 

All this time the steam chick had been chip- 
ping its shell in fruitless attempts to escape to 
the light of day. James Watt came at last to its 
help. It was while repairing a model of one of 
Newcomen’s engines, that the idea of condensing 
the steam in a separate vessel was suggested. It 
succeeded. This great thought of the eighteenth 
century, which more than all others increased the 
power of men, hatched the steam-egg and pro- 
duced a brood whose wings have since over- 
shadowed the civilized world. 


The railroad, of which the steam-engine is the 
vital energy, comes next. In connection with 
mines and quarries tramways have existed time 
out of mind. Egyptians used them in transport- 
ing blocks of stone to build the pyramids. Con- 
stantine carted the plundered monuments of 
Rome from the seaboard to his imperial city on 
the Golden Horn, over wooden rails. Venice 
laid tramways to convey the horses of Lysippus 
from shipboard to the Church of St. Mare. And 
yet for generations no one entertained the notion 
of substituting them for a serviceable common 
road. The first rails were hollow grooves of wood, 
formed for the reception of wheels. They were 
dictated by necessity. The dark passages of 
mines required their use. Transportation of 
heavy monuments of stone has employed them 
so long, as to preclude all claim to invention. 
But the adaptation of the thing to the purpose, 
discovered in 1820 by Thomas Grey, of Bath, En- 
land, and tried amid such jeers and laughter of 
the populace as drove the poor man to his grave, 
was never put in practice, till the steam-engine, 
panting for a pathway to its goal, demanded 
another verdict. 

Look at printing, an egg over which thought 
incubated for thousands of years! The germ of 
the printer’s art isas old as the bricks of Nine- 
veh. The Ninevites printed their records on 
sun-dried bricks. We know their history in no 
other way. The same thing is true of the Egyp- 
tians. Their monuments were printed by a proc- 
ess that anticipated Guttenberg by scores of cen- 
turies. The Romans, not only in their own coun- 
try, but in their colonies, made use of matrixes in 
intaglio, which left impressions in relief upon 
their tiles and pottery. There are thousands of 
specimens from which by means of printers’ ink 
tolerable impressions could be made to-day. A 
glance at these tiles is sufficient to prove that 
there wanted but the merest accident to suggest 
to a Roman scribe the topographical art ; that, in 
fact, the casual pressure of a palm leaf upon a 
Smoky tile might have led to the preservation of 
the lost masterpieces of Roman literature. 

The art of printing, indeed, was one of those 
discoveries which was in the nature of things in- 
evitable, and the only wonder is that Europe so 
long did without it. In China the art was known 
far back of all record. Theirs is block printing, 
which will probably long remain in general use 
among them, as movable types for a language 
with three hundred characters would be but a 
source of trouble and delay. Block printing was 
in use in England in the fourteenth century, and 
was the mode by which playing ecards were multi 
plied. Books were printed by blocks in the same 
century, among which was the “ Biblia Pauperum.” 
Moreover, several years before movable types 
were invented, Albert Durer engraved on blocks 
of wood his own famous designs, and thus multi- 
plied them for the use of the public. As yet, 
however, the printer’s art, nearly as it was ap- 
proached on all sides, was but in its shell ; and the 
invention was only fairly hatched when Gutten- 
berg, in 1436, discovered the method of applying 
movable types to the reproduction of written 
matter. He wasa native of Mentz, pursuing the 
craft of lapidary at Strasburg. The grand idea 
was almost thrust upon him. There was no seek- 
ing for it. This crowning invention of art was 
the natural result of a demsud acting upon in- 
genuity and the desire for wealti:- 

Electricity, hardly a century ago, Was shut up 
in a very small egg-shell. When Fraiklin, at- 
tracted by the phenomena of the Leydei jar. 
commenced his course of experiments which lcd 
to the electric battery, and developed by means of 
his kite the most beautiful theory to be found in 
the whole compass of science, he thought little of 
the practical uses he was rendering to the world. 
A hundred years have little more than passed 
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since his paper kite soared over the suburbs of 
Philadelphia, and now lightning, imprisoned in 
man’s keeping, does the work of a thousand 
craftsman, traverses continents and oceans, carries 
the greeting of man to his fellows, however dis- 
tant, in an instant of time, and annihilates all 
space. The egg is yet but in process of incuba- 
tion, and what shall be its final birth no one can 
foretell. 

Look at gas manufacture and consumption! 
There are those living, and they not the oldest, 
who remember London and New York when they 
were lighted with twinkling oil-lamps, whose dim, 
red sparks glimmered faintly at less than a fur- 
long’s distance. Bolton and Watt, Birmingham 
manufacturers, proposed in 1820 to conduct in- 
flammable gas, by means of iron tubes, into pri- 
vate dwelling-houses. The stheme was laughed 
at. They persisted, but failed. Instead of pure 
gas it was an unbearable compound they intro- 
duced, which nobody could put up with. The 
wisest men thought that the gas egg was addled. 
But chemical seience came to the rescue, the 
poisonous compound was purified, ignorance and 
prejudice were overcome, tallow candles dis- 
appeared, dim oil-lamps were driven from the 
streets, and the great thoroughfares of cities were 
changed at night from the dark haunts of prow- 
ling foot-pads to evening promenades of peace- 
ful citizens. Altogether the egg containing gas 
took rather over a hundred years in hatching, the 
first person who distilled coal in a retort being 
John Clayton, who communicated his discovery 
to Boyle in 1691. 

Apropos of time, let the reader take a passing 
look at clocks and watches. In old writings upon 
mechanics there are constant allusions to various 
contrivances for measuring time. There were 
sun-dials for the day. There were water-clocks 
for the night. There were hour-glasses for the 
lectures and sermons. The old monks sang 
psalms at their labor, and computed the time of 
day by the number of verses sung. Alfred the 
Great portioned out his time by the burning of 
candles. At what time the first wheel-clocks were 
made is not sufficiently clear. Their invention, 
which has been erroneously attributed to the Ger- 
mans, appears to be due to the Arabians ; and the 
first clock of which we find any record in Europe 
was sent as a present from the King of Persia to 
Charlemagne in 807. By the eleventh century 
wheel-clocks had found their way into the monas- 
teries, and relieved the monks from the necessity 
of counting musical time for unmusical purposes. 
The first public cloak ever erected was put up in 
Padua, by Herbert, Prince of Carrara, and was 
made by James Doudi. In the fourteenth century 
Richard de Wallingford made his famous clock, 
which, besides the hour of the day, showed the 
course of the sun, moon, and fixed stars, and the 
ebb and flow of the tides. Continental cities 
soon began to vie with Padua, and in the course 
of a few generations the most elaborate clocks 
came into being, whose construction exhausted 
the inventive powers of the greatest mechanical 
geniuses of the age. Clocks were used, though 
not very commonly, in England in Chaucer's time, 
and the old poet mentions them more than once. 
It was not till the end of the fifteenth century, 
however, that they were sufficiently cheap and 
common for family use. In 1412 the possibility of 
substituting a mainspring for a weight was dis- 
covered, and then first dawned the era of watches. 
But all early time-keepers were incorrect. The 
necessities of navigation urged on the perfection 
of their running. Sir Isaac Newton suggested 
them as the best means of obtaining longitude at 
sea. The English Government offered a large re- 
ward for a perfect time-keeper. Harrison won it 
by making a chronometer that varied but twelve 
seconds in a year. This has been so improved 
upon, that chronometers now used on board sea- 
going steamers do not in twelve months vary 
half a second. In this department of human skill 
the ultimate point of perfection is evidently 
reached,—the egg is clearly hatched. 

The writing world did without paper until the 
Arabs first made it in 706, and more than five hun- 
dred years elapsed before it found its way to 
European markets. Carpenters all through the 
ages worked without a saw, till Talus discovered 
one in the serrated jaw of afish and by imitating 
it in metal gave the trade its most important tool. 
Ultramarine was dug for centuries out of the 
azure veins of lapis lazuli and sold at the equiva- 
lent of $25 an ounce, till a cunning German chem- 
ist manufactured it from the simplest materials 
and reduced the cost from thalers to groschen. 
Then there was the substitution in writing of the 
reed for the style,—of the quill for the reed,—and 
of the steel pen for the quill,—of which last more 
than five hundred millions are annually manu- 
factured. Neither Raphael nor Michael Angelo 
ever heard of a lead peneil. Four hundred years 
ago forks were unknown,—the creagra of the 
Greeks and the furca of the Romans being used 
only in cocking,—and neat-handed Phillises of 
knightly times fed themselves with their fingers 
from dish and ¢rencher. Even the knights them- 
selves were ignorant of horse-shoes, and protected 
the fees of their chargers with tough bull-hide. 

4 thousand inventions more, forming a tolerably 
crowded nest of eggs half hatched, might be 
named. And the adaptation of particular dis- 
coveries to particular stages,of the world’s his- 
tory, showing that tobe natural which is gener- 
ally considered fortuitous, might become a useful 
subject in the hands of a master. 





“THE LIFE THAT NOW IS.”* 


66 SELECTION,” the author says, “ of such 

sermons as I have been able to preach 
about the life that now is;” and he adds, “If I 
thought that any apology was needed for saying 
so little about that which is to come, I would make 
this twofold plea. First, that so many better and 
wiser men have said so much about it already; 
and second, I am so sure that if we can but find 
the right way through this world and walk in it, 
the doors of heaven are as sure to epen tous as 
ours open to our own children when they come 
eagerly home from school.” The sacredness of 
every-day life, the truly religious character of all 
good helpful work, and the nearness and realness 
and helpfulness of God in it all, are the ideas that 
are dominant and ever present in this book, The 
Christian life, as it appears imaged in theseser- 
mons, has a very comprehensive sweep, leaving 
us no room for a division of our affairs into réig- 
ious and secular, the religious having gathered 
up the whole range of the secular into itself. The 
subjects selected are out of the range of those 
topics that are commonly called “spiritual ;” gnd 
they are persistently handled so as to keep the 
reader among the common things of every-day 
life. Butin these common things and plain du- 
ties, Mr. Collyer would help us to find spiritual 
significance and opportunity of being about our Fa- 
ther’s business. He makes the distinction thin be- 
tween what is more commonly thought of as prayer, 
and the “knocking” with hard steel at the hard 
rocks of the Mount Cenis tunnel, to which knock- 
ing it was opened at last. He stands by the sol- 
diers’ graves, and talks of their broken bodies and 
shed blood, as though their death were a kind of 
sacrifice, and the remembering them something 
like a sacrament. He makes us see how our lives, 
as we go about our daily business, ought not to 
touch the divine life only here and there, when we 
are praying or reading the Bible, or teaching in 
the Sunday-school, but ought rather to be laid 
close to it all the way. It is interesting to note 
the contrast between the attitude of this book and 
that which prevailed in the theological literature 
of a few generations back, toward the world and 
secular life. It marks a change in the tone of re- 
ligious thought that is manifest to a greater or less 
degree in all of the denominations. Though there 
probably come to Mr. Collyer, as to nearly every 
thoughtful and devout man,times of almost home- 
sick longing for heaven and rest as the one thing 
desirable, and of vivid realization of the superi- 
ority of the unseen things: yet on the whole he 
belongs to the nineteenth century, and toa rich 
and industrial civilization, and believes in both 
and the sanctification of both ; and his book par- 
takes of the temper of the time, brave, cheery, and 
a littie inclined to optimism. He is at least domi- 
ciled here, and not a mere pilgrim hurrying 
through with his eyes se bent toward the land to 
which he is going that he has no thought to waste 
on the scenes around him. The world is neither 
a prison-house nor a “ desert drear ”—which we 
do not believe it often is to a soul living a healthy 
stalwart life, unless crushing misfortunes have 
overtaken it. It is rather the temporary home of 
the Lord’s people, for whose condition they are in 
a great part responsible, and where the Lord’s 
work is to be done, not by their getting out of it 
themselves as unscathed as possible, and helping 
as many others as they can to do the same, but by 
brave, earnest, devoted working, to make it bet- 
ter for their having lived in it, and make the king- 
dom of God prevail. 

There is little in the book that is distinctly Uni- 
tarian, or doctrinal at all. With the exception of 
a phrase or a sentence here and there, there is 
nothing that might not have been written by a 
minister of almost any Christian denomination. 
The reason of this appears to be, not that Mr. 
Collyer is one of those who can afford to be liberal, 
because they believe nothing strenuously; he is 
not backward to show his colors when there is 
any occasion to do so; and readers who are not 
Unitarians will probably find, occasionally, matter 
for dissent. The reason is that he prefers to take 
his stand on the common ground of the most fun- 
damental Christian ideas, so to speak, not as a 
member of a sect, but as a Christian. True relig- 
ion, faith, is one and the same thing under all its 
forms and manifestations, and is greater than all, 
This most people admit; Mr. Collyer does more: he 
realizes it, therefore he belongs to the wholechurch. 
In one of these sermons, where he tells us “ How 
Enoch walked with God,” without Bible, Sabbath, 
church, sacraments, or even knowledge of Christ, 
he says, “I would not take one atom of power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, 
and glory, and blessing from these aids to wisdom, 
but ... I would make them everything they can be, 
as ministering angels to the soul, and yet be sure 
that the power by which a man shall walk with 
God preceeded them, informs them, surpasses 
them, and is so full and free that it overflows all 
churches and books and created beings, as if you 
should set as many vessels in a fountain of living 
water.” 

Mr. Lecky, in his Rationalism in Europe, speaks 
of Christianity as the only example of a religion 
that is not naturally weakened by civilization. The 
reason for this he finds in the fact that Christianity 
has accomplished its work, not so much by the in- 
culcation of a system of ethics however pure, as by 
the assimilating power of a perfect ideal in Christ. 


* The Life That Now Is. By RobertCollyer, Boston: Hor- 
ace B. Fuller. 





It was indeed formulated in creeds, and their use 
cannot be dispensed with ; but many things which 
our fathers cherished as truth, we laugh at or hate, 
according to our distance trom them, as supersti- 
tions. The church has at different times attempted 
to impose codes of moral regulations, and where 
are most of them now? But all the time it has 
held up the person of Christ, and this, and this 
alone, has been its power, and will be to the tri- 
umphant end. So our Lord himself said, “I am 
the truth.” This personal Christ, this manifesta- 
tion of God to men, belongs to all the church. 

These sermons of Mr. Collyer’s are broad, and 
catholic, and liberal, without being loose and in- 
different—because they are constantly bringing 
Christ before the reader; and we forget in that 
presence the lines of belief that always must, to a 
certain extent, divide us if we are honest and 
earnest. 

One sermon in the volume is a children’s ser- 
mon. “Tender, Trusty and True,” is the title and 
the substance of it. We could wish, having in 
vivid recollection certain weary, weary “talks,” 
and “children’s sermons,” that we, with other hap- 
less Sunday-school children, have been doomed 
to sit and listen to, that people who have it in 
mind to address Sunday-schools could take a few 
hints from Mr. Collyer. This, perhaps, would be 
the next best thing to getting rid of the prepos- 
terous notion which unfortunately is not yet quite 
extinct in the minds of superintendents and pas- 
tors, that anybody can speak to children. And so 
the little ones are compelled to listen to prosings 
of people whom their elders would not tolerate, 
and often lay it as asin upon their poor abused 
consciences, that they find them very stupid. This 
sermon, with its rare beauty of thought, and its 
tender and manly Christian tone, the parents can 
read with quite as much interest as the children. 
And this seems to us not altogether a bad test by 
which to try the quality of a children’s sermon. It 
must not be rigidly applied, nor the attempt be 
made to work it conversely ; still that can hardly 
be a good talk to the little ones that simply bores 
their fathers and mothers. 

These sermons are as valuable for the limpid 
beauty of their thought as for their clear and 
helpful presentations of spiritual truth. We 
quite forgot the feeling of repugnance with 
which we are apt to handle a volume of ser- 
mons, and read sermon after sermon with an 
interest that never flagged till we had finished 
the whole. They will richly repay perusal for 
their merit as literary composition, even by those 
unhappy ones who can find nothing to approve in 
their exposition of Christian living. T, 
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HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 

Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “ Minister’s Wooing,” &c. 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 
FURTHER CONSULTATIONS. 

FTER the departure of her mother, Eva in 
vain tried to compose herself to sleep. Her 
cheeks were flushed, and her brain was in a com- 
plete whirl. Her mother had said and hinted just 
enough about the financial condition of the family 
to fill her with vague alarms. She walked un- 
easily up and down her luxurious chamber, all 
whose appointments spoke of wealth and taste; 
and it was with an unpleasant feeling of insecurity 
that she regarded the pictures and statues and 
sofas, and all the charming arrangements, in per- 
fecting which her father had always allowed her 
carte blanche as to money. She reflected un- 
easily, that in making all these expensive arrange- 
ments, she had ordered simply what pleased her 
fancy, without inquiry as to price, and without ever 
glancing over a bill to know the result ; and now, 
she found herself affianced to a young man without 
lany other resources than those which must come 
from the exertion of his talents, seconded by pru- 
dence and economy. And here, again, offered to her 
acceptance, was another marriage, which would 
afford her the means of gratifying every taste, 
and of continuing to live in all those habits of 
easy luxury and careless expenses that she could 
not but feel were very agreeable to her. Not for 
one moment did she feel an inclination, or a temp- 
tation, to purchase that luxury, and that ease, by 
the sale of herself; but still, when she thought of 
her lover—of the difficulties that he must neces- 
sarily meet, of the cares which she must bring 
upon him—she asked herself, “ Was it not an act 
of injustice to him to burden him with so incapa- 
ble and helpless a wife, as she feared she should 
prove ?” 

“But I am not incapable,” she said to herself, 
“and I will not be helpless. I have strength in me, 
and I will use it; I will show that Iam good for 
something. I wonder if it is true that papa is 
embarrassed. If he is, 1 wish he would trust us; 
I wish he would tell us at once, and let us help 
him economize. I would do it; I am sure we all 
would do it.” 

It was in vain, under the pressure of these 
thoughts, to try to compose herself to sleep; and, 
at last, she passed into her sister Ida’s room, who, 
with her usual systematic regularity as to hours, 
had for a long time been in the enjoyment of quiet 
slumber. 

“ Ida, dear !” she said, stooping over and speak- 





ing to her sister, “Ida, look here!” 


Ida opened her eyes, and sat up in bed. “ Why 
Eva, child! not gone to bed yet’? What is the mat~- 
ter with you? You will certainly ruin your health 
with these irregular hours.” 

“Oh Ida, I am so nervous I can’t sleep! Iam 
sorry to disturb you; but, indeed, I want to talk 
to you about something that worries me ; and you 
know you are always gone before I am up in the 
morning.” 

“ Well, dear, what is it?” said Ida, stroking, her 
head. 

“Do you know mamma has just been into 
my room with a letter from Mr. Sydney. He 
is coming into the field again, and has written to 
mamma, and mamma has been in talking to me 
till I am just ready to cry. Now, Ida, you know 
all that took place between Mr. Henderson and 
me yesterday in the Park; we are engaged, are 
we not, as much as two people can be ?” 
“Certainly you are,” said Ida, decisively. 
“Well, now, mamma is go distressed and dis- 
appointed.” 

“ You told her about it, then ?” said Ida. 

“ Certainly ; yes, I told her all about it; and oh 
Ida! what do you think? mamma really made me 
feel as if something dreadful was going to happen 
in the family, that papa was getting embarrassed 
in his business, and perhaps we might all fail 
and come to ruin if I did not help him by marry- 
ing Mr. Sydney. Now, do you think it would be 
right forme? It certainly can not be my duty!” 

“ Ask yourself that question,” said Ida ; “ think 
what you must promise and vow in marriage.” 

“To be sure! and how wicked it would be to 
promise and vow all that to one man when I 
know.that I love another one better !” 

“Then,” said Ida, “asking a woman to take 
false marriage vows to save her family, or her 
parents from trouble, is just like asking her to 
steal money, or forge a false note to save them. 
Eva, you cannot do it.” 

“ Well,” said Eva, “ that is what I told mamma. 
But Ida, dear, is it really true, do you think, that 
papa is troubled in his business ?” 

“Papa is not a man that would speak freelv to 
any woman on business matters,” said Ida, “not 
even to me; but I know that his liabilities and 
ventures are terrific ; and nothing would surprise 
me less than to have this whole air-castle that we 
have been living in dissolve like a morning mist, 
and let us down on to the pavement. All I have 
to say is, that if it comes it is just what I have 
been preparing for all my life. I have absolutely 
refused to be made such a helpless doll as young 
girls in our position commonly are. I have deter- 
mined that I would keep my faculties bright, and 
my bodily health firm and strong; and that all 
these luxuries should not become a necessity to me, 
so but what I could take care of myself, and take 
care of others, without them. And all I have to 
say is, if a crash comes it will find me ready, and 
it won’t crush me.” 

“But, Ida, don’t you think it would be a great 
deal better if we would all begin now to econo- 
mize, and live very differently ? Why, I am sure 
I would be willing to move out of this house, and 
rent it, or sell it, and live in a smaller one, and 
give up the carriages and horses. We could live 
a great deal cheaper and more quietly than we 
do, and yet have everything that I care about. 
Yes, I'd even rather sell the pictures—all except 
a few—and feel safe and independent, than to 
live in this sort of glittering, uncertain way, and 
be pressed to marry a man that I do not love, for 
the sake of getting out of it.” 

“Well, dear,” said Ida, “you never will get 
Aunt Maria to let ma stop running this race with 
the Elmores till the last gun fires, and the ship is 
ready to sink; that’s the whole of it. It is what 
people will say, and the thought of being pitied by 
their set, and being beaten in the race, that will go 
further than anything else. If you talk about. 
any drawing in of expenses, they say that we must. 
not do anything of the sort—that it will injure 
papa’s credit. Now I know enough of what things 
cost, and what business estimates are, to know that 
we are spending at a tremendons rate. If we had 
an entailed estate settled upon us with an annual 
income of two or three hundred thousand dollars, 
there might be some sense in living as we do; but 
when all depends on the value of stocks that are 
going up to-day and down to-morrow, there is 
never any knowing what may happen; and that 
is what I have always felt. Father made a lucky 
hit by investing in stocks that doubled, and 
trebled, and quadrupled in value ; but now, there 
is a combination against them, and they are 
falling. I know it gives father great anxiety ; 
and, as I said before, I should not wonder in the 
least—nothing would surprise me less, than that 
we should have a great crisis one of these times.” 

“Poor Harry!” said Eva, “it was the thought 
of my being an heiress that made him hesitate 
so long; perhaps he'll have a chance to take me 
without that obstacle. Ida, do you think it would 
be right and just in me to let him take such an in- 
efficient body as I am? Am I quite spoiled do 
you think—past all redemption ?” 

“ Oh, no, darling!” said Ida; “ I have good hopes 
of you. In the first place, a woman that has 
strength of mind enough to be true to her love 
against all the pressure that has been brought to 
bear on you, has strength of mind to do anything 
that may be required of her. Of course, dear, 
it will come to the practical point of living in 
ag entirely different style from what we now 
live in; and you must count the cost. In the 
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altogether. You must consent to be pitied and 
wondered at as one that has fallen out of her 
sphere and gone down in the world. All ‘the 
Mrs. Grundys will stop calling on you; and you 
won't have any turn-out in the Park; and you 
may have to take a small house on an unfashion- 
able street, and give your mind to the busi- 
ness of calculating expenses and watching out- 
goes and incomes.” 

“Well, now, seriously, Ida, I shouldn’t mind 
these thingsa bit. I don’t care a penny for Mrs. 
Grundy, nor her works and ways. As to the little 
house, there'll be the less care to keep it; and as 
to its being on an unfashionable street, what do 
I eare for that? Nobody that I really care for 
would fail to come and see me, let me live where 
1 would. And Harry and I just agree in our views 
of life. We are not going to live for the world, 
but for ourselves and our friends. We'll have the 
nicest little home, where every true friend of ours 
shall feel as much at home as we do. And don’t 
you think, Ida, that I should make a good mana- 
ger? Oh, I knowthat I could make a house pretty— 
charming—on ever so little money, just as I get 
up a Spring hat, sometimes, out of odds and ends ; 
and I quite like the idea of having it todo. Of 
course, poor papa, I don’t want him to fail; and I 
hope he won’t ; but I’m something like you, Ida, if 
all should go to ruin, I feel as if I could stand 
up, now that I have got Harry to stand up with 
me. We can begin quietly at first, and make our 
fortune together. I have thought of ever so 
many things that I could do for him to help him. 
Do you know, Ida,—(I rather guess you'll laugh)— 
that I brought home his gloves and mended them 
this very evening? I told him I was going to be- 
gin to take care of him. You see [ll make it 
cheaper for him in a thousand ways—I know I 
can. He never shall find me a burden. I am 
quite impatient to be able to show what I can 
do.” 

“To begin, darling,” said Ida, “one thing 
you must do is, to take care of your body; no 
late hours to waste your little brain. And so 
don’t you think you had better go to your room 
and go quietly to sleep ?” 

“Oh Ida! I am going to be so good and so 
regular after to-night ; but to-night, you know, is 
a kind of exception. Girls don’t get engaged 
every day of their lives, and so you must forgive 
me if I do make a run upon you to-night. The 
fact is, what with my talk with Harry this after- 
noon, and with mamma to-night, and all the 
fuss that I see impending, my eyes are just as 
wide open as they can be; and I don’t believe I 
could go to sleep if I were to try. Oh Ida! Harry 
told me all about his mother, and all about that 
handsome cousin of his, that he has spoken of so 
many times. Do you know I used to have such 
worries of mind about that cousin? I was 
perfectly sure that she stood in my way. And 
now, Ida, I have a most capital idea about her! 
She wants to go to France to study just as you do; 
and how nice it would be if you could join com- 
pany and go together.” 

“It would be pleasant,” said Ida. “I must con- 
fess I don’t like the idea of being ‘ damsel errant, 
wandering off entirely alone in the world ; and if 
I leave you, darling, I shall want somebody to 
speak to. But come, my dear little pussy, you 
must lie down and shut your eyes, and say your 
prayers, and try to go to sleep.” 

“ You darling good little doctor, you,” said Eva, 
“it is too bad of me to keep youup! There, I 
will be good—see how good Iam! Good night”— 
and kissing her sister, she sought her own apart- 
ment. 


[To be Continued.) 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


MAN’S DEPENDENCE ON GOD. 


HE Scripture statement of our dependence 
upon God runs far deeper than we have been 
accustomed to suppose. Whatever emphasis has 
been put upon it, I think we have failed to get hold 
of the secret and inner truth which is connected 
with it. The progress of knowledge, the develop- 
ment of the human understanding, the better light 
that is continually shining upon the phenomena 
of human consciousness, is tending, in a very 
strange and marvelous way, to corroborate the 
great truths of the New Testament; and around no 
one point is there a concentration of truth more re- 
markable than around the point of man’s immediate 
and personal connection with God, so that from 
the efflux of the divine mind we receive inspiration 
and light and knowledge ; so that from the direct 
action of the divine soul upon our souls, we come 
toward true manhood, and produce those fruits 
which the human soul is incompetent to produce 
when under any lower stimulus or help than that 
of the divine mind itself. One of the most striking 
features of our Saviour’s ministration is the place 
where he puts himself in his own instruction. 

You certainly will wander long before you find 
better ethical instruction than that which he gives. 
The duties of life, and, above all, the sources of 
action, are marked out by it. The truth that in- 
spiration should be from the innermost self, and 
not from external circumstances and forces, was 
nowhere before, and has been nowhere since, so 
well set forth as in the teachings of Christ. 

But, after ail, it is not ethical duty that is the 











most conspicuous in the teachings of Christ. Neither 
is it moral knowledge that is the most conspicuous 
there. Itis very true that he exalted moral truth 
toa plane which it had not reached before; it is 
very true that many things received illumination 
at his hands which before were only partially 
known ; but, after all, he was not so remarkable 
for the amount of truth which he presented, as for 
afew great master truths which, being accepted, 
gradually worked out a condition that was neces- 
sary to all the race. And significantly and dis- 
tinctively the teaching of Christ was this: Come 
untomE. I am the light of the world. Hethat eats 
MY flesh, and drinks my blood, shall live. In 
other words, not only his own personality, but 
adhesion to him, is presented as the very center of 
truth. Urged by every conceivable image and 
consideration, this is declared to be the main- 
spring of all activity, and all that experience by 
which men are to be saved, both in this life, and in 
that which is to come. He made himself the center; 
and in our text he declares himself te stand in such 
relations to the human race and to men, that 
separated from him they can no more bring forth 
the best fruits of which their organization is 
capable, than the branch or the vine can bring 
forth the clusters which it was meant to produce if 
itis broken from the parent stalk. 


“*T am the vine, ye are the branches. He that abideth in 
me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit ; for 
without me ye can do nothing.” 


We consider Christ as the representation of God— 
as standing in the place of God—as representing a 
formless and spiritual being in form, and under the 
limitations of time and place. To us it is the de- 
claration that to be united to Christ is to be united 
to God. 

The general truth is, that man is incomplete in 
himself, and that he can receive completion from no 
secondary or secular influences. No education, no 
training, no natural development, will ever bring 
man tohimself. You might as well undertake to 
bring a plant to its blossom and seed by lamp-light, 
shutting out the sun, as attempt to bring a man 
really te his true manhood, shutting out the direct, 
continuous inspiration and influence of the Divine 
Soul upon his. 

We do not know what are the modes by which 
God maintains actions with us; nor do we know 
what are the methods by which we act upon each 
other. No man can analyze thatsubtle, mysterious 
influence which men are all the time exerting both 
upon individuals and upon masses of men. The 
whole theory of the nature of mind, and its modes 
of existence and activity and influence, is yet 
nebulous and obscure ; and we are just as ignorant 
of ourselves as we are of our connection with the 
Divine Soul. But the fact is declared ; and we have- 
reason to believe, from partial experience, and 
from the pointings of many analogies, that this is a 
vital truth. 

What, then, is the connection between the divine 
soul and ours, we do. not need to know, in order to 
believe that the divine influence is indispensable to 
the rounding up, and completion, and normal 
activity, of every part of the human mind. It is 
only when we are brought under the pressure of 
the divine mind, and controlled by it, that there is 
order and harmony in our action, and that the best 
and noblest fruits of the human organization can 
be evolved and ripened. If one will look at the 
history of men out from under the influence of God, 
I think he will see, negatively at least, a proof of 
this. Where God has not been joined to the human 
mind, it runs almost to animalism. In all those 
nations which are without God and without hope, 
what is manhood? 

The poorest system of Paganism has much of truth 
in it. Idolatry is not all idolatrous. Even the most 
wasting and pernicious systems are beneficial in one 
respect, that they show the unlettered and untutor- 
ed how to find their way up toward God. What 
plants do when they feel for light, that does the 
mind of man. 

If you plant a willow treein dry soil within twenty 
feet of a well, the instinct of the root for moisture 
is such that, through the darkness, it will feel its 
way, and break through the stones, and go down to 
drink. If you put avine in a dark cellar, and leave 
in the wall a crevice no larger thana pin, that vine 
will, by instinct, detect that crevice, and spread 
itself along the ground, and grow through obstacles, 
in all manner of shapes, up toward the light. If 
you look at the vine from one point of view, it is 
etiolated, brittle, poor and useless ; but if you look 
atit from another point of view, it is the result of 
an effort of blind nature to find out how to grow 
without some of those elements which are indis- 
pensable to healthy growth. It presents the 
phenomenon of a plant trying to grow under un- 
favorable circumstances. 

So, if you look at idolatrous systems of worship 
in the light of better ones, they seem poor; but if 
you look at them as instances of man’s imagi- 
nation and reason, unaided, trying to find their 
way up to a higher state of intelligence, there 
is something profoundly affecting and interesting 
in them. They are the attempts of men to gain a 
conception of the divine element of justice. And 
their doctrines have been bloody, vengeful, cruel; 
but no more so than many doctrines of theology 
have been that attempted to set forth the justice of 
God. They have been the attempts of blind and 
ignorant men to find some truth. They have been 
the outworkings of that nature in man which ever- 
more feels a hunger for the high and the divine, 
and strives to obtain release from its pinched and 
narrowing circumstances. And so they have been 
educatory influences, which tend to turn the human 
soul toward God, as if it felt the need of the divine 
element. The testimony of heathenism is most im- 
portant, if you look at the development which 
takes place under imperfect views of God, where 
there is no sufficient revelation or accumulation of 
knowledge. For God reveals gradually. I do not 
think that inspiration or revelation ever takes 
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stirred up, and bring forth by inspiration glewiie i 
pages, so we are apt to suppose chosen men of old 
wrote as moved by the Holy Ghost. But the Holy 
Ghost moved them to live first, and afterward to 
write what they had lived. And the revelation of 
God is wrought out in the human soul, and in the 
history of one man joined to that of another man. 

There was, in all idolatrous nations, much that 
was God-fearing, and much of belief in the truth. 
Therefore it was that Peter, under divine instruc- 
tion, added to his articles of faith, the declaration 
that all men, everywhere, in all lands, who feared 
God, and worshiped him, would be accepted of him. 
Although the whole world was given to one or 
another form of idolatry, there was light enough in 
any of the systems to give a man some true inspira- 
tion. If you study the condition of the human soul 
under the influence of a partial or low development 
of the law of God, you will find but a partial or 
low development of love, fidelity, purity and mercy. 
Moral character has been developed, and has been 
fertile, only in proportion as the divine idea has 
been luminous and large. 

More than that, it will be found that the side of 
the human mind which has been developed in man, 
has been that side which stands over against the 
cortesponding development of the divine nature. 
Wherever God has been developed asa great gov- 
ernng Force, there force has been the law. Wher- 
ever God has been developed as sovereign and abso- 
lute in the Oriental sense—as one consulting only 
his own will, and caring for himself more than every 
one else—there you have found a corresponding 
development among mankind. And in proportion 
as God’s character has been revealed as paternal, 
in proportion as the idea hasbeen set forth, in its 
height and depth and breadth, that God is One who 
suffers willingly rather than create suffering, and 
takes upon himself the sins of men, and bears their 
stripes, that by his chastisements they may be 
healed ; in proportion that such a disclosure has been 
made—in that proportion all humanities, all self- 
denials, all sweetnesses, all disinterested affections, 
have sprung up. The human soul has grown larg- 
est on that side where the character of God has 
been most disclosed. And the converse is true. In 
proportion as men have grown sweeter, they have 
sweetened their idea of God. A savage never had 
asweet God. A man that loves blood, has a God 
that loves blood and drinks blood. A man reflects 
so much of the divine nature as there is in him. 
And as it is with the individual, so it is with the 
race. 

But the general truth stands, that where there is 
a low and ignoble conception of God, human char- 
acter is low and ignoble; and that where there has 
been a high conception of God, human character 
has been raised. The side of human character 
which has been developed has corresponded to the 
side of the divine character which has been de- 
veloped. And these facts all point to the great 
truth that man gains a conception of God only so 
far as he is able to rise and join his mind to the di- 
vine mind. That part of the mind which receives 
warmth and quickening is the part which grows; 
and a man’s full manhood is to be formed only 
when, all divine institutions being availed of, and 
his soul being emancipated from all degrading 
influences, he lifts himself up into commerce with 
the divine mind, and is permeated and refined by 
the divine illumination. 

You shall find this truth underlying the whole 
teaching of the Bible. It gives great potency to 
the words of the Saviour, when he tells us to come 
unto him; to have faith in him; to eat und drink 
him: where he says, “I am the light of the world; 
Iam the bread; I am the door; 1 am the way.” 
Our education and our spiritual development are 
so associated with the declaration of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in his teachings, that you cannot conceive 
of any union more intimate and more all-pervading 
than that for which provision is made in him. 

Men have been accustomed to accept this in a 
very general way. They have been accustomed to 
suppose that God is manifested in nature, and that 
he is manifested in human society, and that through 
institutions, through science, through all knowl- 
edge, indirectly, the divine mind makes itself felt. 
And so God is thought to be necessary to all his 
creatures. 

But there can be no second lights where there are 
no first lights. There never can be reflected light 
where there is no direct light. And there never 
can be this indirect light of knowledge through 
science and through history, unless there is a first 
knowledge of God which has acted on these things 
Shall we say that the divine mind permeates nature, 
but not man, the crown of nature? Shall we say 
that God is reflected from institutions, but not 
from the living heart for which institutions are 
created as servants? 


It is not simply the indirect divine influence 
through nature and laws and society that I believe 
in, but the direct, down-shining influence of the 
divine mind. As the mother’s lips touch the child’s 
lips, and wake it from its morning sleep to laugh 
and rejoice with new life, so it is the lip of God that 
touches our lip and wakes us to life and love in the 
better morning of our re-creation. It is God in you, 
it is God upon the soul, that is the source and secret 
inspiration from which everything else is to be de- 
rived. 

Man, then, alone, is but a germ. He grows by 
earthly influences only a certain way. Men in 
childhood, or in the earliest periods of life, are like 
wheat that has just been sown, and is just covered 
with the soil. Men that have just begun to come 
into some intelligence, and into some virtuous re- 
lations, are as wheat which has shot its germ above 
the ground and begun to take color in the sun. 
When men have grown through all forms of civil- 
ization, and have come to their full power, they are 
like wheat when the summer sun has fallen long 
enough upon it to impregnate every kernel, and 
ripen it. Without the summer, and without the 
sun, the wheat could not ripen. It is only by that 
which it receives from these sources that it can 





lace in bursts. As poets feel themselves suddenly 


grow and come to maturity. 44 men, in their 


*| stumble upon them? 


own natures, are but ineatneie of the divine in- 
fluence. They have not the vital power by which 
the germs that lie dormant in them may be quick- 
ened in every direction. That power they get from 
God. And so far asa soul receives this divine im- 
pregnation, it comes to its full proportions and 
ripeness—it comes to its manhood. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN JAPAN. 
(From an article in Seribner’s.) 

HAT is allrubbish,” said our military friend; 
“the miserable beggars, impudent as they 
are, would never dare to assault an Englishman.”’ 
‘* By all means, then, let us have a canter on the 
Yeddo road, this bright bracing afternoon. I, for 
one, am not to be deterred by any foolish forebod- 
ings,’ said a lady of the party, a bright, fearless 
English girl, whose partiality for out-door exercise 
had been increased rather than diminished by @ 
residence of two or three years in the East. 
We were discussing that comparatively light, but 
highly agreeable mid-day meal called “tiffin,” and 
the expediency of riding out in a body that after- 
noon, in the cheerful dining-room of an American 
merchant’s residence in Yokohama, Japan. ‘ 
In an hour after the party had risen from the 
table, a period of time which had been devoted by 
the gentlemen to their cigars, and by the ladies to a 
brief nap and the arrangement of their riding- 
dresses, we had mounted our borses and were riding 
in single file through the gates of the compound 
which surrounded our friend’s residence. 

We had ridden some eight miles from our start- 
ing-point, and were within two miles of the tewn of 
Kanagawa, when we came suddenly upon a large 
native procession, consisting of soldiers on foot and 
on horseback, civilians, high officers of State evi- 
dently, and others to the number of three or four 
hundred. There was no music to herald the ap- 
proach of this imposing body, but flags and banners 
of the most gorgeous hue and material were visible 
by the score, and the advance-guard of soldiers, 
which was sent on ahead to clear the way for the 
great personage who was to follow, was preceded 
by the bearers of two immense yellow silk banners, 
on which were worked the arms of the Prince who 
was approaching. Near the center of the approach- 
ing procession, which occupied the entire breadth 
of the road, as well as its length for some distance, 
we could observe the presence of some great per- 
sonage, who was borne in a chair, elevated above 
the heads of all, by nearly a score of bearers, and 
surrounded by a body-guard of high officials, whose 
drawn swords flashed and gleamed in the sunlight, 
and, with the parti-colored banners, formed a de- 
cidedly pleasing picture. A rabble of perhaps a 
hundred people, peasantry and retainers of the 
Prince in question, followed the armed body and 
the Daimio, who was visiting Yokohama for the 
first time since the advent of the foreigners. 

So suddenly had we come upon this warlike body 
that we had no time given us to form any plan of 
action. By making ourselves as little conspicuous 
as possible, and by showing a disposition to be 
obliging, we hoped and expected to avoid giving 
offense, and entertained no other supposition than 
that, after the procession had passed us, we should 
be allowed to continue our way unmolested. 

After a moment’s consultation we retired to the 
extreme edge of the road, placing the two ladies of 
our party in the center of the group, and giving his 
high mightiness, the Daimio, the entire road for the 
passage of himself and retinue. By this time the 
procession in front of us had come to a halt, and we 
could hear much angry talking between the great 
man and his officers, the subject, as we could per- 
ceive by their gestures, being ourselves and what 
they probably chose to consider our unwarrautable 
impertinence in being there at all. 

‘I am afraid we may have some trouble with 
these. fellows,” said Mr. H., the English merchant, 
* especially as our Japanese is too limited to allow 
of our making much of an explanation.” 

“Hang the beggars, why should we?’ said our 
gallant and plucky friend, the captain; ‘* what is it 
to them if we come out for a ride and happen to 
A cat may look at a king, I 
suppose, and the old cock in the red and green cout 
yonder is no great beauty, if he did but know it.” 

The color had deserted the cheeks of our lady 
companions, but in no other way did they show any 
signs of trepidation. The younger lady even at- 
tempted to laugh at the occurrence of the little 
contre-temps, but the shouts and imprecations of 


*| our Japanese friends became just then much louder, 


and the attempt of our bright-eyed young compan- 
ion was a failure. 

While we were waiting to see how the turmoil in 
the ranks of the enemy, which had now risen toa 
frightful pitch, was to end, a two-sworded dignitary 
advanced toward us, and demanded to know by 
what right we occupied and encumbered the road 
which his most noble and mighty master honored 
by passing over. 

To this the English officer, the on!y one amongst 
us who undergtood anything at all of the language, 
made answer in a firm but very courteous tone of 
voice, that our meeting with the Daimio was purely 
accidental, and that, so far from desiring to ob- 
struct his road, we had retired out of it to the best 
of our power, and to the very farther extent that 
the ground would allow. Instead of mollifying the 
ambassador, however, the reply of the captain 
seemed to make him furious with anger. Drawing 
both his swords, he cut and carved the air, and 
danced about in such a grotesque and utterly fool- 
ish manner as excited our risibilities, and, though 
it was highly imprudent, extracted a round of 
laughter from our party that would certainly have 
pleased him had he possessed a grain of humor. 
Heaven only knows what report he made of us 
upon his return to his master, but we heard the lat- 
ter give some sharp, loud orders, and before we had 
time or opportunity to see or think of much more, 
we found ourselves attacked by some twenty o1 
thirty men with drawn swords. H., our English 
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well-earned fortune, and to pass many years of 
comfort in his native land, was cut down before 
our eyes within a few seconds after the attack com- 
menced. So sudden had been the attack that time 
was not even given us to draw our revolvers; but 
to the failure to secure these weapons we probably 
(those of us who escaped) owe the saving of our 
lives. The English captain fought like a lion with 
bamboo walking-stick, and the same gentleman 
afterward complimented the rest of us on the brief 
but stubborn resistance which we made. But 
our only safety was instant flight, and it was but 
ihe work of a moment to start off the ladies, one of 
whom had had her bonnet cut completely from her 
head by the butchers who attacked us, though 
neither had evinced any desire to faint or embar- 
rass us in any way whatever. Wecould do nothing 
for poor H., and a moment’s hesitancy would have 
cost all the rest of us our own lives. We put spurs 
to our horses, and with the ladies ahead, rode back 
along the road over which we had come so merrily 
a short time before, at a pace which, we venture to 
say, has never been equaled in that locality since. 
As though apprehensive of the effects of the mis- 
chief they had already done, our assailants did not 
attempt to pursue us any great distance. With, sad, 
scared faces we pulled up our horses a\jont a mile 
from the scene of the catastrophe, { had received 
a severe though not very s€716us saber cut in the 
shoulder, and the Englis%, japtain quite a danger- 
ous wound in the head, and a less serious one in the 
leg. Upon our grrival at home, to which we now 
made the ‘jest of our way, our own ailments were 
speedily attended to, and we soon became convales- 
een. But it was many months before the nervous 
systems of the ladies recovered from the shock sus- 
tained upon this occasion, and a still longer period 
had elapsed before we could think and speak of the 
incidents of that time with anything like compo- 
sure. 

The fate of poor H. was indeed a sad one. Cut 
down from his horse beside us, and desperately 
wounded, he had managed to crawl to the steps of 
a hut a few feet frem the scene of the encounter, 
and fora moment hoped to elude further pursuit 
and molestation. But the order to finish him com- 
ing directly from the Daimio, he was again sur- 
rounded, and, while begging piteously for his life, 
was speedily hacked to pieces. 


LIQUEFACTION OF THE BLOOD OF 8T. JANUARIUS. 
[From the Catholic World.] 


HE chapel was filled ; there are, you know, 
no pews or seats in Italian churches ; all were 
standing as closely as possible together. The sane- 
tuaries of the side chapels were equally crowded ; 
men stood on the steps and platforms of their altars ; 
the very bases of the columns were turned to ac- 
count to afford a lofty standing room. And such a 
crowd! Earnest, intensest curiosity was marked 
on every face, The way it mingled with awe and 
devotion was at times rather ludicrous. Hands 
were clasped in prayer. and heads were bowed, and 
the lips were reciting something most devoutly; 
when up the head would be almost jerked, eye- 
glasses, spectacles, and, a little further off, opera- 
glasses and lorgnettes would be leveled at the 
reliquary for a minute for two; and then down 
with them, and again at the prayers. There were 
Frenchmen, Germans, Englishmen, Spaniards, and 
Americans ; strangers of every nation. And these 
had made their way, of course, closest to the altar ; 
at least they predominated in my vicinity. In the 
body of the chapel, the Neapolitans and Italians 
stood. The crowd reached to the railing under the 
grand archway, and beyond that filled the west 
aisle of the cathedral church, and stretched across 
the nave and the east aisle to the chapel opposite. 
The last stood nearly eighty yards off. 

These Neapolitans, too full of faith and brimful 
of devotion on this day, and always exceedingly de- 
monstrative in their manner, gave full ,way to 
their feelings, and were praying aloud or nearly so. 
The common people of Naples have a habit of modu- 
lating their voices while speaking, running up 
and down the gamut in a way quite novel to us. 
You heard those tones, not inharmonious, from the 
thousands who were praying in various pitches. 
Some were in groups, chanting or half-singing the 
litanies; some groups were reciting the rosary de- 
voutly ; others united in the acts of faith, hope, 
and charity ; and still others in prayers and hymns 
appropriate for this occasion, and in their own 
Neapolitan dialect. To me it seemed a perfect 
Babel. But no one could for an instant look on 
them, and doubt the earnestness of their faith and 
the intensity of their devotion. I had 
seen, Many times, earnest, silent, tearful prayer. 
Here I witnessed equally earnest, noisy prayer. I 
might come to like it, but only after some time and 
after many trials. 

While this universal hubbub of prayer was filling 
the church, the chaplain, still holding the reliquary 
in his hands by the stem beneath, bent over the 
altar, and, with the other chaplains and those 
of the bystanders who joined in, recited the 
Miserere and other psalms, and *the Athanasian 
Creed, and various prayers. His face glowed with 
the intensity of his feelings. He kept his eyes ear- 
uestly fixed on the reliquary, from time to time 
moving it over from side to side, and examining it. 
Sometimes he rubbed the glass face, front or rear, as 
necessary, With his white pocket-handkerchief, that 
he might see more clearly the interior. Sometimes 
the other chaplain held the candle in a proper posi- 
tion to aid his inepection. In about five minutes, 
he turned round with the reliquary to the people, 
and held it up, with the candle behind it, that all 
might see. He let those near look as serutinizingly 
as they wished, reached it to each one of the ten or 
fifteen on the platform and upper steps to kiss it, 
and, if they chose, as, of course, they did, to ex- 
amine it, at six or ten inches distance. He then 
turned to the altar as before, and the litany of the 
saints was recited, with some other prayers. In 
about five minutes more, he again turned toward 
the people, and gave the immediate bystanders an- 


as before. Then again to the altar for other psalms, 
hymns, and prayers. This alternation of prayers at 
the altar, holding the reliquary near the bust, and 
of presentations of it to the bystanders and the 
crowd, every five minutes or so, continued for over 
halfan hour. But no change was visible. Once he 
left the altar, and making his way—I could not 
imagine how—into the crowd outside the sanetuary 
in the body of the chapel, gave to those to the 
right and left of his route a similar opportunity. 
On another occasion, he went doWn again; but 
this time he turned to the right, and went along the 
line of “‘relatives.”” How their fervor increased, 
how their demonstrations became more energetic, 
their words more rapid, their chorus fuller, their 
voices louder and shriller! He came back; but 
still no change. The alternations continued as 
before. 

At last, a little after ten o’clock, Isaw a change. I 
think I was the very first to perceive it. On qll the 
previous times and up to this, the ampulla or vial 
was perfectly full, as [had seen it when first taken 
out of the armory. I now noticed a faint streak of 
light petween the substance in the vial ani the 
top, or, rather, the mass of solder into which the 
top of the vial entered. I was sure it had notbeen 
there before. I could scarcely see it now. This 
time, as on several other occasions, the chaplain 
came twice or thrice around the ring of immediate 
bystanders, those at first in front courteausly 
giving way that others might in turn come for- 
ward. But I, of course, retained my place. As he 
came round the second time, and approached me 
again—I was within the line or semi-circle—I saw 
that the streak of light was now clear and unmis- 
takable. It caught the eye of an earnest little 
Frenchman who, for the last half-hour, had been 
pressing against me, at times rather inconveniently. 
He burst right out: ‘“ Don’t you see the light in 
it? Itischanging! It is liquefying!’’ The chap- 
lain now looked at it attentively, moved it from 
side to side a little, rubbed the glasses with his 
white handkerchief, looked again, but went round 
the circle of bystanders a third time. Again he 
examined it. By this time the streak of light had 
become half au inch broad. He moved the reli- 
quary from side to side slowly. We saw the vacancy 
now left above yield and follow his motions, just as 
the air-bubble does in a spirit-level, clearly show- 
ing the contents of the vial to be now perfectly 
iiquid. Some looked onit in silent awe; some shed 
tears; some cried out, ‘‘ Miracolo! miracolo!’ The 
chaplain waved bis white handkerchief in signal 
that it really was so. Rose-leaves in quantities 
were thrown up from the crowd outside the sanc- 
tuary,and rained down onus. A dozen little birds 
that had been held captive in the baskets with the 
roses were liberated, and rose circling upward tq 
the windows of the dome. The grand organ burst 
out in the Te Deum. The vast crowd with one 
voice took up the hymn, almost drowning the full 
tones of theinstrument. The bells of the cathedral 
tower, in full chimes, sent the announcement over 
the city, and the hills and valleys around, and over 
the quiet waters of the beautiful bay. All the bells 
of the other churches of Naples chimed in, and 
quickly the cannons of the Castle of Sant’ Elmo 
joined in the chorus with a grand national salute. 

Meanwhile, hundreds were approaching the altar 
to see with their own eyes that the blood was liquid, 
and to venerate the relics. Another chaplain now 
relieved the first, and continued to present the reli- 
quary tu those who were crowding up. [I still re- 
tained my position. The blood continued to diminish 
in volume, until it sank so as to be a full half-inch 
below the neck of the vial. It was perfectly liquid, 
and, when the reliquary was turned or inclined, it 
rap off the up-raised sides of the ampulla at once, 
leaving no more trace behind than would so much 
water. 

THE FREEDMAN AS A LABORER, 
(From “ Agricultural Labor at the South,” in the Galaxy.] 


A LTHOUGH many whites cultivate their own 
fields personally, yet the great bulk of our 
Southern crops is made, and for many years must be 
made, by the labor of freedmen. All sensible South- 
erners adinit this, even while they endeaver to secure 
the immigration of foreign laborers. Indeed, it 
would be vastly to the detriment of the South- 
ern society not to employ the freedmen, con- 
sidering their natural propensities, and that they 
actually inhabit the land in such numbers. With 
all their faults, then, they must be accepted at pres- 
entas the cultivators of ourSouthern soil. Perhaps 
it may be well to glance at some of the chief and 
generally acknowledged characteristics of him who 
thus coustitutes the main dependence of Southern 
industry and prosperity. 
He is indolent. Naturally he is averse to labor, 
slow in his movements, and indisposed to continuous 
exertion. Unless watched, he is sure to remit his 


toil more or less, and shirk his duty in some degree. 


He is thievish and mendacious. Without a doubt 
these propensities are so strong in him, and his con- 
science so callous in regard to them, that surprise is 
hardly ever exhibited at their manifestation. He is 
improvident and lacking in prudence. He rarely 
accumulates, looks not into the future with cautious 
forecast, and is habitually guilty of acts most outra- 
geously imprudent, both in regard to his person and 
possessious. He is suspicious and distrustful. These 
traits have grown upon him largely since the war, 
owing mainly to the secret teachings of partisan lead- 
ers aud scheming politicians. He is ignorant and stu- 
pid. After careful explanations he will, through 
misappreliension, act at variance with his instruc- 
tions; and, except when thoroughly trained, he is 
never left to the guidance of his own judgment. 
He is careless. This is true with the negro to an ex- 
traordinary extent; and this trait, joined with his 
moral unreliability and lack of habitual diligence, 
immensely depreciates his value as alaborer. Cheer- 
fulness is one of his distinguishing characteristics, 
and it breaks forth at almost all times and under al- 
most all circumstances. Nature has bestowed upon 
him in no ordinary manner the gift of melody; and 
the impressibility of his soul gives the appearance 





other opportunity to examine the reliquary closely 


in him of a natural bias toward religion, . « «+ 


It appears to be one of the impossibilities in the 
nature of things for the negro to work faithfully in 
a steady manner without constant oversight and 
guidanve. No matter how expert and familiar with 
a farming operation he may be, if not closely 
watched he is almost sure to slight his task. Senda 
freedman to mill two miles off, with instructions to 
be back by dinner-time, and he will probably obey; 
but set him to putting down guano, planting or 
chopping out cotton, siding corn, splitting rails, or 
sowing oats, and a8 soon as you leave him to him- 
self he begins to trifle away his time, or to work in 
a careless, slipshod manner, regardless of conse- 
quences to himself or to any one else. Rebuke him, 
and he becomes sullen, and will seize the first op- 
portunity to injure your mule, perhaps under some 
provocation by the animal, striking over the head 
and putting out an eye, or breaking its nose. The 
ready reply offered when questioned about the 
matter is, ‘‘Some other mule kicked him in the 
lot.” Praise and encouragement are the best in- 
centives to freedmen under the present system: 
Force cannot be used, and threats of expulsion are 
useless, for his services are too greatly needed. 
The best that can be done is to make the most of 
him; and that is what Southerners are trying to do 
under a series of provocations and discouragements 
that incite to constant inquiries as to what is to be 
done, and as to the best eourse to pursue. 

All through planting and hoeing time (stages of 
the crop most critical), the planter has to pet, praise, 
and encourage his hands; he remains close by them, 
and by voice and example almost begs them to 
work, being careful not to offend them. Some 
morning he will discover that a hand is absent from 
the field, and on inquiry receives the answer, ‘* Don’t 
know, sir,’’ which means that the freedman has left 
the plantation. To the question, during the busy 
season, ‘‘ Where is such a one?” the answer is made, 
‘Gone to town,” or ‘*‘ Gone to see his mother.” All 
through the year, the best planters are more or less 
subject to these uncertainties and annoyances, and 
all are more or less damaged by them. A strapping 
negro will walk up to a respectable planter’s house, 
profess a willingness to hire himself, and request 
information as to the farmer’s method of hiring. 
Being told the different methods and given his 
choice, he will agree to work for fifty cents a day 
and be found. The bargain is closed at once, for 
the farmer isin great need of hands. The man is 
sent to the kitchen, and the cook is instructed to 
give him breakfast. He sits down, leisurely eats a 
good meal, and then with the most barefaced impu- 
dence marches off, utterly regardless of his con- 
tract. He was only deceiving in order to gain a 
good meal. 

In precisely the same way a man will contract for 
the year, perhaps beginning to work about plant- 
ing time, and possibly he may labor faithfully until 
the middle of Fall, by which time he has secured all 
the advances in his power, borrowed all he could on 
the place and near it, and sold his interest in the 
crop. Suddenly he disappears and is heard of no 
more, probably leaving behind a wife and child to 
lament his villainy. 

These and a thousand similar incidents are but 
the outgrowth of the present system of labor at the 
South, the remedy for which no man knows. The 
law is by no means effective to prevent them. Does 
a freedman abandon his wife, she seeks tae first op- 
portunity to secure another supporter, living with 
him, with or without the solemnities of a cere- 
monial tie, with perfect indifference. The writer 
has known a colored woman to hire her daughter 
to a freedman as his wife, for a year, for the sum of 
twenty dollars promised at the end of the year; 
and that too, when the man’s former wife, who had 
abandoned him, was living on an adjoining planta- 
tion. 

Such conduct is so common and so utterly beyond 
the control of the whites, that they never offer to 
interfere with it. If an employer undertakes to 
prevent quarreling or maltreatment of a wife by 
the husband, he is coolly informed that he has no 
business interfering with the domestic relations of 
other people. To further remonstrance he receives 
the message, ‘‘My wife belongs to me, and I'll do 
with her as I please.” 

There are generally causes for such conduct which 
give rise to feuds that sometimes destroy the har- 
mony of a whole plantation, and can be quelled 
only by the dismissal of one or more. Occasionally 
an advertisement appears in a newspaper, declaring 
that such and such a freedman has broken his labor 
contract, and that whoever hires him shall be prose- 
cuted according to law; but it rarely or never oc- 
curs that such a prosecution takes place, though the 
freedman is hired by some other planter. Indeed, 
it is a difficult matter to diseover an absconded 
freedman, for he can readily find a home, go where 
he will, so great is the demand for laborers. 


DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER. 
{From “ Failures in Kingeraft,” by Benson J. Lossing, in 
Harper’s.) 

HE most notable sovereign of ancient times 
who retired from business was the powerful 
Dionysius the Younger, of Syracuse. His father’s 
vices had made the Sicilian throne unsubstantial, 
and his own bad life had further weakened it. Plato, 
the sage, and Dion, the king’s cousin, were the only 
favorites at court. Seeing how the monarch was 
failing in business, fearing everybody, and living 
miserably, they kindly advised him to resign sovy- 
ereign power, and retire with his large fortune. 
Their advice was answered by selling Plato as a 
slave, and banishing Dion from Sicily. The latter 
returned with a foreeof Grecians and drove Dionysi- 
us from his capital. He recovered his throne, but 
was soon driven into perpetual exile by Timoleon, 
and made his home in Corinth. There he turned 
schoolmaster, and taught a class in grammar in the 
public square. Dirty and ragged, and addicted to 
low vices, he hung around the surgeon-barber shops, 
where he made merriment for the customers by his 
coarse wit, and earned a few pence by assisting the 
master. He was often seen before drinking and eat- 
ing saloons without money to purchase indulgence, 





and was almost daily before the magistrate as one 


mixed up in street rows. Finally he became an as- 
sistant of the priests of Cybele, soliciting alms for 
the temple, the goddess, and the servants; and, like 
a street mountebank, he tucked up his sleeves and 
his robe, played the tambourine, and danced until 
out of breath, and then passed his cap around for a 
collection. 

“How came you to lose the great inheritance 
from your father?’ Dionysius was asked. 

** Because he did not bequeath me his luck,”’ was 
the reply. 

Bad luck is the usual scape-goat for such sinners. 
He died, it is said, of excessive joy on hearing that 
a tragedy of his own had been awarded a prize at a 
public competition. No funeral rites honored the 
bankrupt monarch. 


Literature and Art. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


HE Superintendents and Teachers of Insti- 

tutes for the Blind, while in convention at 
Indianapolis, adopted a resolution condemning 
Mr. Dempsey B. Sherrod’s scheme for a Uni- 
versity and Printing House for the Blind, in the 
city of Washington, and disavowing all connec- 
tion and sympathy therewith. As Mr. Sherrod has 
published the names of nearly all the American iti- 
stitutions for the blind as indorsing his plan, this 
action of the Convention places him in a very un- 
pleasant position. The Convention regards the 
establishment of any college or university for the 
blind as unnecessary and even hurtful to their in- 
terests, and recommends that the efforts and con- 
tributions of benevolent persons, who desire to 
benefit the blind, be turned in some direction more 
likely to promote their welfare. The several insti- 
tutions for the blind in the United States, the Con- 
vention claims, are able and willing to make all 
necessary provision for the higher education of the 
blind in existing colleges and seminaries of learning 
for those that can see. 


—The Prussian Minister of Education, Herr 
Von Miihler, seems to be fully persuaded that the 
perfection of the system he presides over has been 
reached. Every proposition for a change of prac- 
tice, certainly, if favored by the German Liberals, 
is sure to come to grief at his hands. His last act 
has been to put a stop to the attendance of women 
upon university lectures. Having been consulted 
by the Kinigsberg academical authorities with ref- 
erence to this matter, his decision is that, as the 
statutes of the university contain no provision for 
female students—such a thing not having been 
dreamed of when the statutes were framed—it 
would be necessary to alter the statutes before ad- 
mitting them, a course tor which he is unable to see 
sufficient cause. He therefore formally forbids the 
admission of female students to the universities. 
Inasmuch as the university statutes have hereto- 
fore been accounted flexible enough to meet new 
contingencies as they arise—the admission of foreign 
students, for example, in whose case the statutes 
have been quietly overruied—it is thought that the 
Minister’s conservative notions rather than the ne- 
cessities of the case, have determined his reaction- 
ary decision. 


—The late historian, Grote, left by his will the 
sum of six thousand pounds for the endowment of 
a professorship of the Philosophy of Mind and Logic 
at University College, London. The income from 
this endowment is to be over and above any other 
emolument payable to such professor: but in case 
the professorship is held by a minister of any 
church, the income is to be set aside for the next 
layman who succeeds to the chair. 


—Reviewing adversely the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment toward the bill for abolishing tests in the 
University of Dublin, the London Examiner makes 
avery plain statement of the reasons why the Irish 
priesthood are so strongly opposed to unsectarian 
national schools. The same reasons are at the bot- 
tom of much of the opposition to the common 
schools of this country. ‘‘Their whole theory of 
education,” says the Examiner, “is charmingly 
simple, and logically perfect. They say it is abso- 
lutely necessary that Roman Catholic children 
should not be educatéd along with Protestants, for 
their minds become familiarized with examples of 
religious differences. and their faith in the holy and 
infallible church never attains full and unwavering 
strength. There can be no doubt of the fact. Chil- 
dren of different religions brought up together 
soon learn that religious profession has little to 
do with moral excellence, and that every virtue 
and noble quality of human nature may be associ- 
ated with religious opinions diametrically opposite 
to their own. They see that forms of faith and 
ecclesiastical shibboleths have very little to do with 
integrity of character or with great intellect. And 
the effect of it all is that, while they become less 
sectaries, they are better citizens. This is precisely 
the result that priests most dread and detest.” 


—Because the Romanists of Ireland and else- 
where are, as a rule, opposed to national schools, 
people are apt to think that zeal for popular in- 
struction is peculiar to and inseparable from Prot- 
estantism. The opposition of the good Bishops of 
Sweden to the establishment of public schools in 
that country, some thirty years ago, completely 
spoils the antithesis so often made in this connec- 
tion. The Swedish government regarded the proj- 
ect with favor, but preferred not to act without 
consulting the established (Lutheran) Church. Cir- 
culars were accordingly sent to the twelve Bishops’ 
Councils, making inquiry as to the practicability of 
the scheme. Every one of the replies was unfavor- 
able. Education was a local matter, some said, 
with which the State should not meddle. Others 
said that schools were not needed: thatif they were 
established they would be too poor to send their 
children to them properly clad. Every objection 
was raised except the real one—that the power of 
the State Church would be endangered if the peo- 
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Lund, theseat of the ancient University, said that 
the schools could not be introduced, and that was 
reason enough for not trying. Besides, the effect of 
instruction might be bad, making an “ intelligent 
folk” (common people) without ensuring a “good 
folk.” His theory of education was charmingly 
simple. ‘If Sweden has a folk who fear God and 
honor their king they may disregard the learning 
that is only found in books.” To the question, 
-* What shall the Folk Schools teach?” Bishop Teg- 
ner, poet and scholar though he was,replied: ‘‘ The 
culture of the laboring class ought principally to 
be religious, which, if rightly imparted, is thereby 
moral. All other knowledge is regarded as not 
only needless but more hurtful than beneficent.” 
Three years after these answers were given, and in 
spite of the opposition of the church, the present 
system of Folk Schools was founded in Sweden. 


BOOKS. 


The Coolie, His Rights and Wrongs. By the au- 
thor of Gina’s Baby. New York: George Rout- 
ledge & Sons. 1871. 

Shortly after the abolition of slavery in the Brit- 
ish Colonies, the sugar planters of British Guiana, 
in common with those of the other English posses- 
sions in the West Indies, began to find that the 
wages which they were compelled to pay for free 
negro labor were so high as to consume all the profits 
of the business. For a time there was ground for 
apprehension that the plantations could not again be 
made to pay. At last, however, they turned their 
attention toward that always over-stocked labor 
market, Asia; and, in 1845, began that regular im- 
portation of laborers from India and China which 
has revived the prostrate industry of the colony 
and created a new prosperity, in which the free 
blacks are not deprived of ashare by the side of their 
former masters. At present there are about 50,000 
Asiatic immigrants in the colony of Guiana, of 
whom perhaps 10,000 are Chinese and the remainder 
Indians: somewhat more than one-quarter of them 
are women. Considerations of public policy, no less 
than of humanity, demand that an immigration of 
such magnitude,—which introduces into an enter- 
prising, money-making community, with all the 
habits which come of slave-holding, so great a num- 
ber of comparatively ignorant laborers, of an alien, 
and in the opinion of most Europeans, an inferior 
race,—be not left wholly in the hands of the 
planters themselves. The Colonial government, 
accordingly, has taken upon its shoulders the re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the immigrants, 
and indeed taxes the community at large to pay 
a part of the expenses of their introduction on 
the ground of a general benefit arising therefrom. 
Agents of the Guianian government are sent to In- 
dia and China to recruit the immigrants, each of 
whom, before leaving his native country, signs a 
deed of indenture binding himself to labor for five 
years for any master to whom he may be assigned 
by the authorities on his arrival at Guiana, at a rate 
of wages to be fixed by a comparison with the wages 
paid to free laborers employed at similar tasks on 
the same or neighboring plantations. On the other 
hand, the government contracts that the master to 
whom he shall be assigned shall furnish him with 
not less than a specified amount of labor (a provision 
of the contract which there is reason to believe is 
very generally complied with by the masters), shall 
provide him with a dwelling-place free of rent, 
and with hospital accommodation, medicine, and 
medical attendance without charge in case of sick- 
ness. Expectations of obtaining land at the end of 
his term of service are frequently held out to the 
immigrant, but they are too often illusory. On their 
arrival at the colony they are assigned to different 
planters as they are asked for, the law directing 
that particular pains be taken not to separate fami- 
lies or even friends unnecessarily. The plantations 
belong, for the most part, to non-resident owners, 
who are represented in the colony by attorneys, 
as they are called. The plantations are often very 
large, containing thousands of acres, and lie stretch- 
ed out for hundreds of miles on the marshy land 
along the sea-coast and the banks of the rivers, not 
seldom quite isolated and forming little communi- 
ties in themselves, of which the attorney, or more 
frequently the resident manager, is the head man. 
It cannot but be a task fraught with the greatest 
difficulty to so skillfully manage so anomalous and 
complicated a society as to ensure to the planter a 
fair return for his heavy outlay of capital, and at 
the same time protect the ignorant, and yet sus- 
picious and untrustworthy laborer from hardship 
and injustice. For this purpose a complicated and 
ingenious system of checks and balances, special 
magistrates, state medical inspectorships, and nicely 
contrived labor laws were devised. But, in course 
of time, complaints began to be heard that the ma- 
chinery was not working as well in practice as it 
ought to according to the theory; and, on Christ- 
mas, 1869, Mr. De Veaux, formerly a stipendiary 
magistrate in British Guiana, wrote to Earl Gran- 
ville, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, a long 
letter, making specific and very grave charges 
against both the system and the administration in 
the colony. The result was acommission appointed 
by the home government to visit the colony and in- 
vestigate the truth of Mr. De Veaux's indictment 
and the condition of the laborersthere. The author 
of this book was retained by the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety and the Aborigines Protection Society to ac- 
company the commission in the capacity of counsel 
for the coolies. The reader will be much mistaken, 
however, if he draws from this the inference that 
the book is anything in the nature of a special plea 
for the coolies: on the contrary, the author seems 
to have been more than usually successful in his 
“endeavour to strike the even balance between 
truth and right.” 

The first fourteen chapters—about one-half of the 
book—are composed of a series of magazine articles 
originally contributed to Good Words, and bear the 
marks of the use to which they have been put, in a 
more popular style and the introduction of con- 
siderable matter, very entertaining, but which has 


ment might better have been omitted in collecting 

the papers into a work of this character. In the 

course of a very interesting narrative of the cir- 

cumstances which induced him to go ty Demerara, 

the incidents of the trip from England, hisreception 

at Georgetown, his visits to this and that planta- 

tion, etc.; the writer contrives to lay before the 

reader a vivid and minute pen-picture of the col- 

ony of British Guiana, its English ruling class, their 
character and mode of life, their attitude toward 

the laboring population; the great sugar estates, 

their management, the process of sugar-making 
and its requirements from the capitalist and the 
laborer; the coolies of different races, how they are 
brought over, how they are treated, their meaus of 
redress, their discipline; the government, the un- 
due influence of the great planters in it; and 
all else that is necessary to understanding the 
searching, impartial, appreciative criticism that 
makes up the second partof the volume. Thechap- 
ters following the fourteenth are new. In them the 
author begins with the operations of the govern- 
ment agents in India and China, and candidly and 
sensibly reviews every part of the coolie system, 
pointing out its streng and weak points, laying bare 
the shortcomings of the government, and suggest- 
ing practical measures of reform. These latter chap- 
ters will be of more interest to the student of politi- 
cal science than to the general reader, who may even 
find some parts of them a little dry and technical, and 
too much after the manner of a report. The book 
seems got up to exactly meet the wauts of neither 
class of readers, a fact easily accounted for by the 
circumstances, already referred to, of its getting up. 
By dint of painstaking observation and care and 
accuracy in his statements, the author has succeeded 
in ably and usefully supplementing and populariz- 
ing the labors of the Commissioners, whose report 
he makes the basis of frequent comment and quota- 
tion, and in producing a book calculated to throw 
considerable light on the group of novel and per- 
plexing moral, social and political problems which 
have confronted the Guiana colonists, some of 
which are enough like our own to make their ex- 
perience of value to us. The work will repay pe- 
rusal by all who are interested in the subject of 
labor and the social developments likely to ensue 
in mixed communities, or in watching the growth 
of free institutions when transplanted into such un- 
congenial soil asa British colony, with its govern- 
ment so singularly composed of common law and 
despotism. 


A German Course, adapted to Use in Colleges, 
Academies, Grammar Schools, ete. Also, Teach- 
ers’ Companion, a German Reader, and a Manual 
of German Conversation. Four volumes, consti- 
tuting one series. By Prof. George F. Comfort. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1871. 

When Ollendorff’s new method of learning mod- 
ern languages made its appearance, abouta score of 
years ago, a great outcry was raised against it by 
the disciples of the old school of teaching. It was 
condemned as unscientific, unmethodical, and so 
faulty in other respects that disastrous consequences 
to scholarship were predicted if it should be adopted 
in our schools and academies. There was, it must 
be confessed, much truth in these charges. With a 
great many merits, the early editions of Oilendorff’s 
grammars combined some objectionable features 
that almost justified the protest raised against their 
use. They were the most disorderly school-books 
ever put together, rules and examples being flung, 
helter-skelter, in most admirable confusion, between 
title-page and finis, while the exercises, which were 
intended to familiarize the learner with conversa- 
tional forms, were often gems of absurdity. 

Nevertheless, being sound in principle, the new 
method fought its way into schools, academies and 
colleges, and gradually rooted out the old-fashioned 
grammars. Better and morescientific scholars than 
Ollendorft adopted his ideas and carried them out 
with more method and precision. By an intelligent 
system of classification, and a more practical appli- 
cation of the exercises, the new method was not only 
so adjusted as to facilitate the acquisition of modern 
languages but to give the learner the full benefit of 
the method it superseded. The study of French, 
German, Italian and Spanish has thus become rather 
a pleasure than a task, without any lowering of the 
standard of scholarship. 

The importance naturally attaching to the Ger- 
man language in this country has led to much 
rivalry between publishers of school text-books, 
with a consequent improvement in methods. I[n- 
deed, in respect to no other linguistic study has 
there been so manifest an advance in the character 
of school manuals, as in those devoted to the acqui- 
sition of German. 

The series prepared by Prof. Comfort, the full list 
of which is given above, has been, with one excep- 
tion, already put to the test, and apparently with 
the most happy results. The exception noted is that 
of the Manual of German Conversation, which is 
now published for the first time, asa complementary 
companion to the Reader. The plan of this manual 
is in some regards unique, while it is eminently 
practical. The conversations are properly upon the 
familiar subjects of daily life, and the translations 
being in parallel columns, the eye turns rapidly from 
one language to the other, taking in at a glance the 
variations and coincidences of idiom. Another ob- 
servable feature of the Manual is the prominence 
given to scientific terms and expressions, to newspa- 
per advertisements, and extracts from the news 
columns of the journals of the day. The study of 
these obviously familiarizes the student with the 
language of business and the forms of expression of 
which be would stand in need on entering a Ger- 
man hotel, or shop, or restaurant. In place of such 
perspicuous sentences of Ollendorff’s as “* Have you 
the new golden candlestick of the good gardener’s 
old grandmother ?”’ Prof. Comfort gives phrases that 
come into daily use, in society and in business; and 
everything the pupil learns from the commence- 
ment to the close of the course is set down with 
this practical end in view. 

Not the least of the valuable features of this ex- 


cellent series is the handy shape in which they have 


nient for the hard usege of the study-room, and for 
the work of occasional reference. The typographi- 
cal execution is also notable, and the Manual in 
this particular very neatly supplements the excel- 
lence of its predecessors and companions. 


The Student's Elements of Geology. By Sir Charles 
Lyell, Bart., F.R.S. New York: Harper & Bros. 


In po respect have Harper & Bros. so emphati- 
cally merited the admiration of the educational 
public as in the production of their Student’s Series. 
Other houses have come into close rivalry with 
the Harpers, in popular school-books, and the ex- 
cluive publication of the heavy standards has 
thi: of accident, that the house in Franklin Square, 
having once fairly gained the start, the expensive- 
nesi of the editions made it inexpedient for other 
pullishers to contest the supremacy. But the 
Stulent’s Series was one in which competition was 
quite possible, and in which competition neverthe- 
les: has not shown itself. The secret is to be found 
in the profound good sense exhibited in the choice 
of naterial. Twelve years or more ago there was 
no; a single intelligible compendious history of 
eiter Rome or Greece, or England to be had. The 
sci0ol text-books were weak, aimless and blunder- 
img. One’s choice lay between such stereotyped in- 
fdicities as those of Mrs. Markham, or the solid, 
nany-volumned histories of Humeand Arnold, Grote 
ad Gibbon. This serious short-coming, the Harpers 
sicceeded in rectifying. Taking advantage of an 
Inglish series intended to supply this deficiency, 
they published in quick succession the Student’s 
¢ibbon, the Student’s Hume, a History of Greece by 
Dr. William Smith, a History of Rome by Dr. Lid- 
dell, and lastly the Ancient Monarchies by Dr. Raw- 
inson. Masculine in style, picturesque in treat- 
ment, thorough in ‘scholarship, and broadly philo- 
sophical—these books were also of the precise size 
required for school usage and convenient reference. 
Their authorship gave them dignity and weight, and 
ihe form of their publication was peculiarly admir- 
ible. The Student’s Series, which won its first vic- 
wories in the field of human history, has now been 
expanded so as to include the sciences, and as a 
irst installment we have Lyell’s Elements of Geolo- 
vy. We do not purpose to criticise this new text- 
»00k. Believing as we do that great names ought 
0 carry great weight, and that it is one of the hap- 
piest facts in modern education, that the real mas- 
ters in special studies deem it not lowering to make 
their knowledge of use to the generation below 
them, through the preparation of practical manu- 
als, we are inclined to accept Prof. Lyell’s book on 
the sole ground that he has thrown into it hard and 
conscientious work. A cursory examination of the 
volume, however, bas satisfied us that it has admira- 
ble working qualities. The arrangement is pecu- 
liarly convenient for lecture-room purposes. The 
style is luminous; and though necessarily technical, 
there are no difficulties which an instructor can- 
not easily remove. Theoretical discussions occupy 
very little space in the book. The illustrations, a 
most important adjunct to a treatise of this descrip- 
tion, number six hundred wood-cuts. There isa 
copious index, and the chapters are preceded by the 
usual avalysis of contents. Altogether this pew 
addition to the Student’s Series most fully upholds 
the high reputation of its predecessors. 
BRIEF NOTICES. 
Outlines of History—Questions to Outlines oy 
History—Historical Atlas. By Robert H. Labber- 
ton. (Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen &  Haffel- 
finger.) We have here three volumes quite unique 
in shape, being about the dimensious of old-fashion- 
ed singing-books, that is to say considerably broader 
than they are long. The two first-named are in- 
tended as companions, although the Outiines may 
be used independently. The object of the author 
is, if we are not mistaken, to give the pupil a trust- 
worthy foundation for historical knowleage, con- 
sisting of a few important dates, a few prominent 
bames and events, and the grand connecting links 
which serve to unite nations and their destinies, 
The process of laying this foundation is designed to 
be a slow one, ample time and opportunity being 
given to search out interesting facts connected with 
each lesson in the alphabetical list and appendix 
which form the major part of the book. The Ques- 
tions are arranged with considerable elaboration, 
some of them being followed by answers, and others 
being referred by means of the ordinary signs to 
the appendix, list, or tables. The system is a very 
ingenious one, and so far as a passing examination 
justifies us in pronouncing an opinion, it appears to 
be simple and practically available for use in the 
school-room. The only criticism which we have to 
make is one to which all stereotyped editions of 
historicel and scientific books are liable, namely 
that it is not up to date. The Atlas shows 
the successive changes in the distribution of 
States with the alterations which have from 
time to time taken place in their boundaries, in a 
series of forty handsomely-tinted plates, compris- 
ing one hundred distinct maps. These are grouped 
so as to form charts of ancient, mediwval and mod 
ern history, with all necessary subdivisions accerd- 
ing to race or language. 


Manual of Reading. By H. L. D. Potter. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) This book is divided 
into four parts, the first being devoted to the culti- 
vation of the voice ; the second to primary and ad- 
vanced class methods; the third to gestures; and 
the fourth to elocution. In the hands of a con- 
scientious and thoroughly capable teacher, this sys- 
tem of culture may be useful, but taking teacher- 
nature as it is, and considering it in its immemorial 
relations to child nature, we confess to doubts con- 
cerning the utility of such elaborate rules and ex- 
ercises as are here introduced. However, the best 
book in the world would be only an instrument of 
evil in the hands of a constitutionally incapable 
teacher, and any book may be an instrument for 
good in the hands of one who is really capable. 
Upon the whole we consider this book a good one 
for students who are far enough advanced to know 
what they are after, and who are seriously aiming, 


Coates. 
course the work of compiling such a book as this is 
involves difficulties which do not appear to the 
superficial critic. 
matter has to be winnowed with great care and 
judgment, the hackneyed extracts, which in the 


the attention of such students and to teachers for 
their own private use, we can conscientiously re- 
commend it. 
proval we are fain to make, and that is as to the 
selections for practice. It would seem that the 
editor was too anxious to avoid extracts which have 
been used in other similar works, and worn thread- 
1871. bare by frequent repetition upon the school ros- 
trum. 
which seem to us entirely inappropriate within the 
covers of a school speaker. 


One more qualification of our ap- 


In so doing he has selected mavy pieces 


By Henry T. 
of 


The Comprehensive Speaker. 
(Philadelphia : Porter and Coates.) 


The enormous mass of available 


days of the old United States Speaker, were de- 
claimed until every boy knew them by. heart from 
simply hearing them, must be avoided: and yet it 
will not do to omit many of those thrilling passages 
in the Reply to Hayne, the Declaration of Inde~ 
pendence and a hundred others. Mr. Coates has 
certainly done his task well and faithfully, and the 
introductory remarks which preceed the body of 
the work, are characterized by good sense and 
are evidently the result of considerable thought 
and observation. The plan of the volume is a 
natural subdivision of the selections first into prose 
and peetry and then into narrative, historical, 
forensic, etc., the design evidently being that a 
reading class shall not go through, as it were frou 
Genesis to Revelation, but shall, in the judgment 
of the teacher, read ‘‘ Mrs, Caudle on Lending Um- 
brellas” on a rainy afternoon, or the ‘“* Impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings’ when the public is ex- 
cited about official corruptions, The selections are 
good so faras we have examined them,—and we 
have done so with considerable oare,—being taken 
from the best current literature as well as from that 
which will always be regarded as classical where 
the English tongue is spoken. 


School Houses. By James Johonnot. Architee- 
tural designs by 8. B. Hewes. (New York: J. W- 
Schermerhorn & Co.) To that portion of this volume 
which relates to the ventilation and heating of 
rooms and to school furniture of all kinds, we give 
our most hearty approval, and hope that it will be 
very useful to school commissioners all over the 
land, but justice to our readers will not permit us 
to pass over in silence the unpardonable ugliness 
of the architectural designs. We are the more 
bound to protest against these desigus, in that the 
book is almost the only one of its kind extant in this 
country, save an earlier one by the same author, 
and might, if widely circulated, exert a hurtful in- 
fluence on school architectnre. There is no reason 
in the world why a school-house should not be as 
pretty in its way as achurch or a cottage, and as at 
least one school-house must be built in every village 
in the land, we earnestly hupe that it will be so 
built that it may be pleasant to the eye so long as 
its roof-tree stands. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of American Lduca- 
tional Bociks is published by Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. of this city, in a shape which must 
give it considerable value to all who are interested 
in the purchase of school-books. In style and t) pe 
this pamphlet is very handsome, aud the publishers 
have contrived ina limited space to notice briefly 
some three hundred of their publications, giving 
brief descriptions and retail prices in each case. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

FRANCIS B. FELT, New York.—The Coming Race. Price $1.25. 

A. 8. BARNES & Co,, New York.—A Brief History of the United 
States. Price $1.50. 

D. LoTHROP & Co., Boston, Mass.—Hints for Living. By A. O. K. 
HOLT & WILLIAMS, New York.—A Key to the Pentateuch. By 
SOLOMON DEUTSCH, A.M., Ph.D. Part I. 

WARREN F. DRAPER, Andover, Mass.—A Harmony of the Four 


Gospels. By FREDERIC GARDINER, D.D. 
T. B. Peterson & Co., Philadelphia.—Horace Templeton. By 
CHARLES LEVER. Price 75 cts. The Sower’s Reward. By the 


author of “ Mary Powell.” Price 25 cts. 

WM. WHITE & CO., Boston.— Ihe Federati of Italy. By G. L. Drt- 
SON, M.D. 

C. C. HUTCHINSON, Topeka, Kansas.—The Resources of Kansas. 

By C. C. HUTCHINSON. Paper, $1. 

J. B. Lippincotr & Co., Philadelphia.—Gideon’s Rock. By 

KATHERINE SAUNDERS. Rookstone. By KATHERINE 8. 

MACQUOID. The Divine Evolution of the Churches. By GEO. 

- §. PHILLIPS. Life of John Bunyan. By D. A. HARSHA, M.A. 

JAMES R. OSGOOD & Co., Boston.— Sir Walter Scott. By R. SHEL- 

TON MACKENZEE. JBalaustion'’s Adventures, A Transcript 

from Euripedes,. By ROBERT BROWNING. Price 75 cts. Ce- 

sarine Dietrich. By GEORGE SAND. Price $1.50. New En- 
gland Legends. By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. Price 

50 cts. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co., New York.—John Jerningham’s Jour- 

nal. (Anonymous.) The Law of Love and Love as a Law. By 

MARK HOPKINS, D.D., LL.D. 

PROT. Episc. SOCIETY FUR PROMOTION OF EVAN JELICAL 
KNOWLEDGE, New York.—L.cpository Lectures on the Colos- 
sians. By the late Bishop WILSON, of Calcutta, Price 41. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIBTY, New York.—Bugle Noies for 
the Temperance Aimy. Edited by W.F. SHERWIN and J. N. 
STEARNS. Price 3b cts. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.—School Houses, Architectural Di- 

signs. By JAMES JOHONNOT and 8. BE. HEWES. 

H. N. MCKINNBY & CO., Philadelphia.—The Guide-Board to 
Health, Peace, and Competence—Fun better than Physic. By W. 
W. HALL, M.D., New York. 

PORTER & COATES, PhiladeJphia.—The Comprehensive Speaker. 
By HENRY T. COATES. 

CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia.—Outline of 

Histor y—Qtestions to Outlines of History—Historical Atias. 

By ROBERT H. LABBERTON. 

Pott & AMERY, New York.—The Day Star. By AGNES GIBERNE. 

Price $1.25. 

CHA8. C. CHATFIELD, New Haven.—Four Years at Yale. 

Graduate of 69. Price §2.50. 

TAINTOR BROTHERS, New York.—The Chemical Forces—Heat, 

Light, and Bilecirwity. By THOMAS RUGGLES PYNOCHON,M.A. 

D. APPLETON & Co., New York.—Light Science Jor Leisure Hours. 

By RicHARD A. Proctor. Price $1.75. 

LITTLE, BROWN & Co., Boston.—Ezplosions of Steam Boilers. By 

J. R. ROBINSON, Steam Engineer. 

Diossy & Co,, New York.— Reports of Practica! Cases in the New 
York Courts. (Vol. 10, No. 1.) 

EDWARD WALKER, New York.—The History of Romanism. By 
JOHN DOWLING, D.D. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York —The Life and Times of Lord 

Brougham. Written by himself. Vol. Ul. Manual of Read- 

ing, in Pour Parts. By H. L. D. Porrer. German Conversa- 

tion. By Prof. G F. ComrortT. The Cousin in India. By 

GEORGIANA M. CRAIK. A Terrible Temptation. By CHARLES 

READE. (Cloth.) Price 7o cents. Handbook fur Travelers in 

Europe and the East. By W. P. FETRIDGE. Price (half 
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THE LABORER AND THE COMMU- 
NITY. 
HE significance of the Paris Commune, and 
the wider movement which found partial ex- 
pression in it, is a matter to be deeply studied. 
Judged by its fruits, the Commune seemed to the 
world at large a thing almost utterly bad. Yet 
there was something in its cause that aroused 
Passionate devotion in thousands of men and 
women. Its followers suffered and achieved and 
died for it with an ardor that compels us to look 
for some deeper meaning than the reckless folly 
and selfishness which were its conspicuous mani- 
festations. Men do not sacrifice themselves as 50 
many of the Communists did, in a mere raid of 
robbers. What was the idea that inspired them ? 
And what are the ideas which, through the “In- 
ternational” and other agencies, bind together so 
many of the European working class in what 
looks like an intended crusade against the whole 
existing system of government and society ? 

We suppose that this impulse, whose powerful 
working and increasing strength is manifested 
in many ways, is in reality the aspiration and 
hope of those engaged in manual labor to free 
themselves from the poverty and hardship of 
their lot. In truth, the lot of the average Euro- 
pean artisan has in it much of hardship. It is 
almost impossible for those who dwell at ease 
to justly realize the troubles of those who live 
by their earnings, from day to day,—the con- 
stant struggle of economy, the burden of chil- 
dren, the uncertainties of old age. Part of this is 
inevitable in any state of society that could be 
framed. But much of it is due to faulty arrange- 
ments. War,and bad government, and the tyran- 
ny of wealth, aggravate the evils that must be 
heavy enough at best. Now, beyond a doubt, 
there is going on throughout Christendom a rapid 
and steady advance in the social and political 
conditions that affect the body of the people. 
Feudalism, and serfdom, and ideas of “divine 
right of kings” are rapidly disappearing. The 
working class, as a whole, improves in its position 
with every decade. But many of this class are 
not satisfied with the present rate of progress. 
They will not wait for the slow movement that 
runs through generations. It is not enough for 
them that their children should enter a Promised 
Land. Their hope and effort is to throw off at 
once and speedily all artificial burdens. They 
mean no longer to endure that a few should be 
wrapped in luxury while many hunger. They 
would make over the whole frame-work of so- 
ciety. They would have labor more largely re- 
warded; no willing worker should lack employ- 
ment, and no member of the community should 
be free from the necessity of labor. The resources 
which governments now spend on wars of con- 
quest or the luxury of rulers should be distributed 
among the whole people. Great enterprises of 
industry should yield their returns not to a few 
capitalists, but to the actual workmen. The 
streams of wealth which now fill the coffers of 
great bankers and manufacturers should flow in a 
thousand rills into the homes of the laborers. In 
short, the whole organized power of the commu- 
nity is to be devoted to promoting the prosperity 
of those who toil with their hands. 

Something like this is the ideal toward which 
millions in Europe are turning their eyes and 
gathering their energies. However chimerical 
some of it may appear, however we may think it 
as a whole impracticable of the sudden realization 
which is sought, it is impossible not to feel some 
sympathy with those who entertain it. These 
men are our brothers; they are weighed down 
with burdens of which we have felt little; and 
when they fashion to themselves the image and 
hope of a happier life, we are less than human if 
our hearts do not respond to their aspirations. 

And yet, the movement which these hopes are 
now inspiring promises little but disaster. This 
is not the place to point out in detail the fallacies 
of the scheme. It is enough to say that it deals 
in the most crude and violent way with problems 
so intricate and difficult that the finest thought 
has not yet solved them. The Comunistie plan 
fs to burn up the whole house and build a 
new one out of hand. To sweep away even a 
political government at a stroke is regarded by 
wise men as a thing to be done only under extreme 
necessity. But these reformers would annihilate 
not only governments, but almost every present 
institution of society. The business partnership, 
the family, the church, all are to be sweepingly 
pruned or abolished. 

Farther, we have had again a painful illustra- 
tion of how easily an impulse at least partly 
poble in its origin, becemes mixed with the basest 
elements. There was a sort of terrible satire in 








the contrast between the theories and the deeds of 
the faction that for a time held Paris. Their new 
world was to do away with war,—but they mur- 
dered and burned after fighting could no longer 
avail them. The very men and women whose 
courage and devotion compelled admiration, 
showed the savageness of tigers. And,—looking 
away from Paris and its time of frenzy,—in the 
principles deliberately avowed by the “ Interna- 
tional” there is evidence of a selfishness as gros}, 
a purposed tyranny as intolerable, as any wita 
which the systems of the past could be charged. Ih 
their Utopia, no room would be left for special 
merit or ability to benefit itself. The standaw 
fixed by mediocrity would limit the attainmen's 
of every one. The man of genius, of executive 
ability, of large natural power and resource, woud 
not be allowed to win more for himself than tle 
common day-laborer. To exalt the average ma, 
everything above the average would be brouglt 
down to his level. The system in short, if it wer 
realized, would sacrifice the individual to th: 
mass without scruple. 

One of the most important points in the general 
disposition of the European working class, is tha 
religion has so lost its hold upon them. This sr 
pears not only in Catholic France and Italy, but 
in Protestant Germany, and even to a great ex- 
tent in England. It is this which gives the worst 
element of danger to the possible future. The 
decay of ecclesiasticism is in itself but a small 
matter. But in true religion only is there a 
guarantee for the morality of a people. The jus- 
tice, and (purity, and unselfishness, which alone 
can make society healthful and strong, can only 
be looked for where there is faith in God and 
immortality. The decay of that faith in the work- 
ing class takes away the moral restraints which 
are never so necessary as when new ideas are 
fermenting and change is imminent. 

Many may think that there is in these facts no 
special lesson for our own country. We judge 
differently. There is, indeed, no such emergency 
upon us as presses Europe. But there are germs 
of alike trouble. Because they are yet but germs, 
because for usthe matter is yet within managea- 
ble limits, it is right to face and deal with it now. 
When affairs get as far as they have in France it 
is a bad time to begin counsel and action. 

There are two or three things among ourselves 
well worth considering. First, there is among 
our own laboring class not a little of trouble and 
hardship. If any one seriously doubts this, we 
commend to his reading the recent publication of 
the Labor Statistics of Massachusetts. To any 
thoughtful person, parts of the book are more 
deeply interesting than any romance. There are 
in great abundance both general statements and 
detailed cases, which give a livelier idea of the 
burdens of the industrious and honest poor, than 
we know where to find elsewhere. But there is 
in many quarters information to be had on this 
head, enough to show to any one that even in our 
most prosperous sections, and among those able 
and willing to work, hardship and even distress 
are no uncommon incidents. Part of this, no 
doubt, is beyond removal. But a great deal is to 
be done by study and effort. 

It is certain, too, that the class in question is to 
some extent moving in its own behalf, through 
organization and political action. It is of the first 
importance that these efforts should not perma- 
nently set themselves in a wrong channel. It 
would be a profound misfortune to the commu- 
nity should our workingmen as a class adopt im- 
practicable and selfish ideas. Unfortunately such 
tendencies are not wanting. It is very discour- 
aging to read the debates and resolves of most of 
our “Labor Congresses.” They seem to be hot- 
beds of unsound ideas. And, what is worse, there 
isa too frequent disposition to wholly ignore the 
rights of other classes, where there is an apparent 
collision of interests. The question of Chinese 
immigration, for instance,—which we freely admit 
has a very grave and difficult side for our work- 
men,—is habitually dealt with by a call for legis- 
lative prohibition, seemingly without the slight- 
est consideration that Chinamen are men after 
all, and have at least some presumptive right to 
the same freedom with other men. In these and 
other ways there is shown a great necessity for 
more thoughtful counsels and more magnanimous 
dispositions among the workingmen themselves. 


Nor are we free from the danger which has 
been so largely realized in Europe, of an estrange- 
ment of the working class—the bone and sinew 
of the community—from religious influences. In 
our large towns and villages—in whose popula- 
tions are chiefly found those of whom we write,— 
it will be too often found that the churches are 
mainly made up of those of at least moderate 
wealth, while the mechanics, the factory hands, 
the day laborers, contribute far leas than their 
numerical proportion. The question how to bring 
these classes within church influences is often a 
perplexing one. But it must be successfully met, 
if either church or nation is to thrive. 

If we have dwelt on the darker aspects of the 
case, it is not because we feel discouragement, 
but because we wish to impress the fact as strongly 
as lies in our power, that this subject, of the physi- 
cal and moral condition of our working class, de- 
mands the best attention and effort of every one 
of us. The strength of our countiy'is in her work- 
ingmen. The life of the Republic depends on their 





intelligence and virtue. The work of the church, 
the nrosnerity of our communities, our part in 


bringing in the better day throughout the world, 
all are bound up in this matter. No questions 
should have ¢ higher interest for the student than 
those which relate to adjustments of labor. No 
work calls more imperatively on the church than 
the effectually reaching of this, the great body of 
our populstion. And it needs to be felt as a vital 
truth throughout all classes, the rich and poor, 
the men of labor and the men of leisure, that we 
are all members of one body,—that every one of 
us has sacred duties, of kindness, of service, of 
sympathy, not only to those of his own immedi- 
ate circle, but to all whese lives in any way touch 
his. 








NEWSPAPER MORALITIES. 

4 lage “impersonality of the press” is stretched 

to cover a good many things, but we suggest 
that it should not be used as an excuse for defect 
in virtues which private individuals feel bound 
to cultivate. The code which a gentleman ac- 
knowledges in his private life ought, in its spirit 
at least, to be accepted by an honorable news- 
paper. 

Thus, a true gentleman who has, under a mis- 
take, wronged another person by his words, will 
promptly tender a frank apology. To evade or 
palter under such circumstances is reckoned dis- 
honorable. Why should a newspaper do any less? 
Does not the greater power of its words for good 





or evil increase its obligation to make amends 
for such a mistake? A gentleman, in such a case, 
is the more careful to do justice, if the injured 
person is his inferior. But between a newspaper 
and an individual the odds are greater than be- 
tween any two private persons. An honorable 
journal should be as scrupulous in righting an in- 
advertent wrong to an individual, as a strong man 
|in apologizing to a cripple whom he has accident- 

Newspapers, indeed, are under peculiar temp- 
tations in this respect. The editor of a weekly, 
and much more of a daily, is absolutely obliged to 
give currency to a host of statements as to which 
he has only hearsay evidence. The most careful 
will thus be sometimes misled. And it is not 
pleasant to say frequently, to one’s army of readers, 
“We were mistaken.” But we think this does 
notin the least lessen the obligation. The injury 
to the editor’s self-love, in such a retraction, is a 
far smaller matter than the consequences of the 
false report to the injured party. 

Why should journals which scout the claim of 
infallibility made by church or pontiff, virtually 
set it up for themselves? There are some papers 
known to us, of high standing and much ability, 
whose pride in appearing superior to mistake is 
so great that hardly in any case will they make a 
manly admission of error. We submit that in 
this matter a newspaper should be judged just as 
aman is. Itis held to be a very false pride, an 
ignoble yielding to selfishness and vanity, when a 
man, to appear self-consistent, refuses to ac- 
knowledge his errors, even though they have in- 
jured others. Is such a course less weak and dis- 
creditable in a newspaper ? 

It is perhaps of little use to press the point of 
decorum of language in controversy. The press, 
on the whole, shows considerable advance in this 
respect, and it is to be feared that the chief of- 
fenders are beyond the reach of remonstrance. 
Yet—to apply our leading idea—why should not 
the same principle apply to journalistic as to pri- 
vate conduct? Doepithets which are by common 
consent ruled out of decent private society, be- 
come more tolerable by being paraded before the 
eyes of thousands ? 

To take a point in which there is wider trans- 
gression; we do not see why modesty—the want 
of which makes a man a laughing-stock—should 
find so small place as a journalistic virtue. Every 
paper has a distinct personality of its own. 
Though twenty or a hundred men write for it, it 
comes before the public as a distinct entity. The 
editorial ‘“‘ We” is accepted as the representative 
of the spirit which controls and inspires the whole 
organization. Now, why should not the repre- 
sentative voice of this body have something of 
the same reserve and delicacy as to its merits that 
a man has about himself, or his family, or his 
business firm? Why should it be allowable by 
the canon of good taste, for a journal to hold up 
hands of wonder and lift up the voice of praise, over 
its own surpassing excellence ? Our city dailies will 
on occasion devote a leading editorial column to 
rapturous expressions about the cleverness and 
liberality by which they have furnished their 
readers with some special titbit of news. We 
frequently find on the editorial page of a weekly 
exchange a paragraph of glowing eulogy on the 
excellence of the other pages. Do such things, 
properly considered, meet the standard which 
manly and delicate self-respect sets up for itself? 

A good editor cultivates a certain relation of 
friendliness and familiarity with his constituents. 
The army of unseen readers are to him what the 
congregation is to the preacher. They come to 
largely trust him, and he in turn is inspired by 
the thought of them. He studies their wants and 
tastes. His effort to please them is inspired by 
something higher than the mechanical necessity 
of his position. Now, to such a relation there 
should attach something of the sentiment which 
shapes friendly private intercourse. It does not 
preclude his calling attention, in the right way, 
to special features in the results of his work. 
Just so a hospitable host says to his guests, “ Let 
me lead you to a place where you will find a good 





view” ; or, “ You may like to see my garden, or 
stables” ; “ Let me offer you this” ; “ Can I tempt 
you with so-and-so?” So we think an editor may 
on occasion becomingly and modestly recommend 
his good things. But the tone of too many journ- 
alists is precisely that of a purse-proud fellow 
who stands radiating with self-complacency 
among his possessions, and magnifies them to all 
who will listen: “Ever see a finer horse than 
that? There isn’t his like in the state”; “You 
won’t beat these greenhouses in a hurry”; “ Take 
some fish,—that fish cost me five dollars”; and 
80 Oh. 

In truth, an editor ought of all men to be dis- 
posed to modesty. What he effects isso out of 
proportion to what he is in himself! His hand 
is on the most powerful engine there is in the 
world. And by virtue of what on his own part 
does he accomplish so great results? He is no wiser 
than many a man who has not one listener to his 
thousand. He has perhaps no more cleverness and 
skill than his neighbor, whose apparent influence 
does not go beyond his immediate circle of ac- 
quaintances. It is the magic of printer’s ink that 
makes his words oracles. It is luck of position 
that makes his shots telling. Pardon us, brethren 
of the profession, for we include ourselves with 
you, in recalling a little anecdote told by sop. 
A certain mighty beast of prey,—bear or lion,— 
passed by a wall on whose high summit stood in 
safety a very insignificant beast, who loudly re- 
viled him. Growled the mightier brute, “It is 
not you, but that wall, that reviles me!” Some 
like truth might be often laid to heart by those 
who through position rather than merit find power 
in their hands. 

Wherefore, brethren of the press, remembering 
what we owe to our advantages, let us be modest! 
And considering that power is nobility, and 
“nobility has obligations,” let us be generously 
just, and heartily courteous. 








Tue Use AND ABUSE OF CARICATURES.—Mr. 
Nast is not only winning fame for himself as a 
caricaturist; he is doing very effective service 
to the cause of public morality, by the biting s9r- 
casms of his pencil. In his hand, this weapon oi 
wit is finding a use in our politics unknown here 
before, though long familiar in England. One can 
hardly help an occasional emotion of pity for the 
men, however they may deserve their fate, who 
are pilloried week after week in his cartoons in 
Harper's Weekly. Our community has some un- 
pleasant examples of men to whom almost any 
kind of notoriety is acceptable; but we doubt 
whether the thickest-skinned of mortals could 
complacently endure that his face should be made 
familiar all over the land, as are the features of 
some of Mr. Nast’s subjects. 

We have sometimes occasion to regret that this 
able satirist launches his weapons against a race 
as well as against a faction. The Irishman, shil- 
lelah and whiskey-bottle in hand, whom Mr. Nast 
so constantly depicts, has his counterpart and 
original in all our large cities, and a very trouble- 
some subject is he to deal with. But these repre- 
sentations of him may, we think, be repeated too 
often and be too sweeping in their bitterness. The 
Irish element in our population has its good ele- 
ments as well as its bad ones. We cannot spare 
the Irish; we need them, and they need us. And 
it seems to us in a high degree desirable that re- 
lations of kindness should prevail between them 
and the rest of our people. It is possible on the 
one hand to develop their good qualities by edu- 
cation, by forbearance, and by friendliness. Or, 
we may intensify the jealousies of race, and unite 
this element closer under the bad influences which 
seek to control it. The former is certainly the 
patriotic and Christian course. In following it, 
we need to do justice to what is good in our for- 
eign population ; and not to be provoked into im- 
itating the coarse bitterness which some of their 
organs have shown. 





LITERATUREAS A PROFESSION.-We have said, else- 
where, that success as an editor is necessary evi- 
dence of no transcendent ability. Editing is a pro- 
fession, a business; and as in any other business, 
qualification for it consists partly indeed in pure 
force of intellect, but largely in special adaptation 
of natural qualities, and largely in training. But 
success in purely literary work is a very different 
matter. That is attainable only by rare powers, 
which very few possess. We feel constantly moved 
to vigorous remonstrance, in seeing young people 
starting in an almost hopeless attempt to achieve 
a “literary career.” Worst of all are the too fre- 
quent vases where the aim includes the winning 
of pecuniary support. Anyone who, without expe- 
rience, contemplates such an attempt, ought to 
know that it is about as easy to make a decent 
living solely by the use of the pen, as by searching 
on the highway for dropped coins. Few, even with 
thorough education and real talent, can earn a 
livelihood by literary composition ; and most of 
that few find their course uncertain, trying, and 
uncomfortable to the last degree. If you hope to 
live by your pen, do not under any circumstances 
trust te that alone. Fit yourself for some regular 
business, as proof-reader, or reporter, or editor. 
Make up your mind to do as much drudgery as 
most men do. Cultivate the practical qualities of 
diligence, thoroughness, and business skill; and 
don’t trust to genius for bread and butter. You 
may have genius enough to keep your name alive 
for centuries, but it is very doubtful whéther it 





will earn a comfortable support for you while you 
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Tue Poor Man’s Rest.—“ Every one out of 
town!” So the papers say. So men tell one an- 
other, talking of the dullness that infects business 
and social life alike. But through the streets of 
the great city still rashes the roaring tide, and no 
eye can see but it fills its banks as high as ever. 
Still the vast host, in unthinned ranks, spreads 
through every avenue and by way ; still the mighty 
hum of labor fills the air; there is no pause, no 
rest. The summer vacation comes to but a very 
small part of the world, after all. To poverty and 
care there is no respite. 

Yes! To-morrow isSunday! As its sunrises these 
streets will be hushed. Through the long hours 
of the summer day, quiet will brood where for 
six days labor has surged without pause. And in 
every home there is rest. The poorest laborer is 
free. The tools lie untouched. The tired limbs 
repose, the wearied brain may lie fallow. For this 
day husband and wife, parents and children, are 
together. The affections, the gentle thoughts, the 
aspirations toward a higher life, that are almost 
crowded out by the stress of daily toil, come forth 
to brighten the heart. Unconsciously there flow 
in strength and courage through which the bur- 
den shall be taken up with good heart. And the 
silence of the great city,the music of the bells 
through the calm, fitly voice the quiet of heart, 
the joy and peace, in which we thank God for 
the Sabbath that brings to all something of His 
rest, 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

LDER A—— B— writes from Illinois that 

“it is quite a noted State for the death of 

children.” There are mourners in every house ; 
and one man especially, 

“Deeply interested, offers a reward of five thousand 
dollars cash for any plain Bible security that any of the 
children that have died have gone to heaven, or even that 
one solitary person that has died has ever gone to heaven.” 

Here, it is easy to see, is a champion of the doc- 
trine that the soul of man is not in itself immor- 
tal, or possibly that men have no souls. 

A man broken-hearted at the loss of his children 
would not put his five thousand dollar offer in just 
that shape. Hungering for solace and assurance, 
he would be catching at mere strands of comfort ; 
with eyes washed by weeping he would scrutinize 
all Scripture, and be tempted to make evidence 
that his lost ones were cradled in the arms of God. 

But how happens it that these men who pro- 
claim the doctrine of “ Death not Life” beyond 
the grave, are so fond of the pecuniary argument ? 

Twenty years ago we used to meet a merchant 
in New York who was wild with excitement at 
discovering that the souls of men were not im- 
mortal. He was ready to bet ten thousand dollars 
that not a verse in the Bible declares the soul’s 
immortality. No takers, however. And every 
year since we have met this betting argument 
more or less frequently. 

Not meaning to censure or discouage this novel 
method of pushing doctrinal discovery, we are 
nevertheless interested by the fact that it has 
come into use chiefly in maintaining the propo- 
sition that people who die do not and cannot go 
to heaven. 

Of course we decline furnishing “any plain 
Bible security” in proof of any doctrine, when the 
judge is sure to save five thousand dollars by 
denying our success ! 

The communication of T. M. C., condensing 
and stating Dr. Anstie’s argument on stimulants, 
which we published two weeks ago, calls out a 
letter af which the following is the ironical (?) 
conclusion : 

“We hope Dr. Anstie will be listened to with respect by 
the total abstinence people, who don’t know, as a class, so 
much about this whole matter as he. 

“ But what does the editor say to this book ?”’ 

We say that this book is a contribution toward 
the thorough discussion of a very difficult sub- 
ject ; that it proceeds from a man of good reputa- 
tion for honesty and scientific attainment ; that it 
cannot be honorably or honestly countervailed by 
a declaration that its tendencies are dangerous,— 
that it encourages moderate drinking. Facts are 
faets, regardless of consequences. : 

But the book falls short of a desirable end. It 
fails to append to its scientific statements a code 
of directions for the safe use of tobacco and 
wine or spirits. Hence for practical purposes the 
book is nil. As a contribution to scientific discus- 
sion it has value. 

That the book will be abused by many young 
people who may hear of it and derive from it a 
justification of their moderate drinking, may be 
taken for granted. The grace of God himself as 
published by Jesus Christ is to-day abused by 
men who hear of it. They continue in sin that 

may abound. They fully intend to make it 
allright with God, but there’s no hurry and much 
hope. Nevertheless the Gospel must be preached, 
although itis, as every preacher knows, a savor 
of death to some who hear it. 

In like manner we suppose that if narcotics and 
stimulants have a use, it is proper that that use 
should be proclaimed. And the duty of ascertain- 
ing this use belongs to men of science. Until, 
however, a reasonable degree of unanimity upon 
this subject has been attained by the English, 
French, German and American scientists, it were 
impertinence and folly for us to express an opin- 
ion as regards the main question. 

Meanwhile, in view of the ruin wrought by nar- 

cotics and stimulants, we heartily proclaim that 





total abstinence from tobacco aad spirituous 
drinks is a rule far safer than any that has yet 
been indicated and defined by scientific men. 


TO QUESTIONERS: 

Many questions come to us, well expressed and 
important, to which we cannot give attention in 
the limited space we have at our disposal. We 
have one such in hand to state which would occupy 
a half column, fine print, and to answer it satisfac- 
torily would filla page. We cannot, of course, 
condense into a finger’s length all conceivable in- 
formation. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
HE Tribune reports an address by Prof. 


Cope—one of the ablest of our younger scien- 
tific men,—on the ‘Method of Creation.” Prof. 
Cope accepts in general the conclusions of Darwin; 
but thinks his proofs unsatisfactory, so far as they 
relate to the development of different genera from 
one another; and here he propounds another line 
of argument. Like so many other scientists, he finds 
a gap in Darwinism; which each has his own pecu- 
liar way of bridging. The ‘“ unscientific mind,” 
while desiring to be duly humble, gets the impres- 
sion of an uncomfortably large proportion of guess- 
work in these speculations. 


—Among the victims of the latest railway mas- 
sacre,—that on the Eastern road, near Boston,—was 
one of the most revered and beloved ministers of 
the Unitarian denomination, Dr. Gannett. As a 
young man he attached himself to Unitarianism, 
when the great division in Massachusetts was in its 
early and exciting stage. He became Channing’s 
colleague over the Federal St. Church at twenty- 
three, and was his successor in the pastorate, which 
he filled without an assistant until his death. He 
was strenuous in his belief, belonging to the con- 
servative wing of his denomination, and in strong 
opposition to the tendencies represented respectively 
by Emerson and Theodore Parker. Eminent as a 
preacher, and successful in literary work ; zealous in 
all benevolent causes; active, ardent, sympathetic; 
his life had a nobility which more fills our thought 
than the circumstances of his death. To the man 
himself who has filled seventy uprigbt and useful 
years, how little it matters in what sudden and ter- 
rible form the end may come! 


—In our advertising columns appears the call 
for the public meeting next Monday, with refer- 
ence to the corruption in our city government, to 
which it seems hardly necessary to bespeak atten- 
tion. Two things are greatly to be desired in this 
matter; that the feeling aroused among the people 
should not die out; and that the leaders in reform 
should devote their energy, not merely to arousing 
public feeling, but to finding a practical remedy. 


—Those Englishmen are wonderful fellows in 
some respects. Their statesmen find ability and 
leisure to write poetry and novels; Mr. Gladstone, 
while Prime Minister, contributes to the magazines 
now an essay on Homer and now a criticism on Ecce 
Homo ; Mr. D’Israeli writes Lothair while leading 
the Opposition in Parliament. And now we have 
Prof. Tyndall, whom one might fairly suppose suf- 
ficiently busy between his original scientific re- 
searches and his brilliant popular addresses,—we 
have him, by way of episode, summering among 
the Alps, scaling their most difficult summits, and 
afterward telling in a charming way the story of 
his climbings. The book—Hours of Ezercise in the 
Alps—which has been already reviewed in our 
columns, is absolutely fascinating, with its adven- 
turous exploits and magnificent pictures. Next te 
seeing the Alps themselves is it to read his account 
of them. 


—By the way, we suppose the union of intel- 
lectua] and physical ability which Tyndall instances, 
is, after all, a natural and self-explanatory matter. 
It is his summers spent in traversing glaciers and 
breasting snow-peaks, that brace him for the hard 
work of the laboratory and platform. The fashion of 
English professional men, of taking half the summer 
and autumn for a vacation, goes far to explain 
their capacity for work through the rest of the 
year. We Americans burn the candle at both ends, 
and all the time; and we pay the price for it in 
weariness of body and lowered mental power. 


—Elsewhere in our paper the Yale Theological 
Seminary holds out its attractions for students, 
among which its new building, equally beautiful 
and convenient, is but oneitem. A strong addition 
to its regular Faculty has lately been made, in se- 
curing Dr. Harris,,of Bowdoin College, for the chair 
of Systematic Theology. Several courses of lectures 
by gentlemen outside of the seminary have also 
been provided for. The seminary naturally rp- 
cruits largely from its neighbor, the college. But 
we think it has even greater advantages for gradu- 
ates of other institutions. In its moral atmosphere 
there is a nnion of the best spirit of modern scholar- 
ship and genuine liberality with evangelical truth, 
which has init something very healthful for the 
theological student. 

—The Independent rejoices over a practical “ Re- 
vival of Religion,” instanced in the public sentiment 
which secured the prompt conviction of the mur- 
derer Foster ; in the popular voice which compelled 
protection to the Orangemen; and in the indigna- 
tion now prevailing against the Ring. We could 
share more heartily in our neighbor’s joy, did we 
not remember that legal sleight-of-hand has se- 
cured another trial for Foster; and that no effectual 
means of reaching the plunderers of the public has 
yet been found. Our public virtue—like too much 
of our religion—displays itself rather in sudden 
spasms than in perseverance in good works. 


— As a practical means of reform in our City 
affairs, the Nation suggests securing a charter by 
which the legislative body of the city should appoint 
and control the executive; with such asystem of rep- 
resentation that each minority of upward of 10,000 





voters might have’ a voice in this legislative body. 
Whatever be thought of this particular plan, it seems 
growingly apparent that some of our political ills 
can be cured only by giving minorities a represent- 
ation, thus putting in the hands of the intelligent 
and virtuous few a weapon available against mere 
force of numbers. 


— Our English friends have been greatly exer- 
cised over the problem of holding a militia muster 
of 30,000 men, and have “givenit up.’ The stand- 
ing harvests would be in the way until the 23d of 
September; after that the ‘‘equinoctial storms’ 
weuld endanger the health of the men; and for 
these and similar reasons the project was aban- 
doied. A cartoon in Punch represents Mr. Cardwell, 
the Secretary of War, in a state of abject collapse ; 
before him stands the stiff military figure of the 
Prissian Crown Prince (on a visit to his wife’s rela- 
tions); and the unhappy Secretary plaintively begs 
“Yow that your Imperial Highness is here, p’raps 
yau’ll kindly tell us how to move 30,000 men thirty 
mies!” 


— “ Brethren, do be short!” is the imploring cry 
oj a writer in one of our contemporaries. Thus he 
ilustrates: 

“Tn your issue of the 2d was an article upon the ** Public 
Trofession of Entire Sanctification,” which I should like 
very much to have read. If it had been shortI certainly 
mould have done so. In consideration of the deep and spe- 
dal interest which I feel in that subject I should, I think, 
lave undertaken it if it had even been limited to two col- 
umns; but when my eye ran over it, and J saw it spread 
éver nearly four columns, my courage failed me, and I am 
tet, and shall probably remain, in ignorance of what the 
irticle contains.” 


All amateur contributors to newspapers would do 
well to commit to heart these rules: If you want to 
interest your readers, be short; if you want to pro- 
duce a practical effect, be short; if you want your 
irticle accepted by the editor, be short; if you want 
io be a benefit and not a bore, BE SHORT! 


— A friend in the Episcopal Church gives this 
tynopsis of the recent history of the Athanasian 
Creed in the Anglican Church and its connections. 
The Creed—a curious old fossil of the metaphysical 
theology, enforced by bigotry, of the Middle Ages 
—propounds the doctrine of the Trinity in its most 
subtle and difficult form, and solemnly pronounces 
it ‘‘the Catholic faith, which except a man keep 
whole and undefiled he shall assuredly perish.” 

“On account of its subtle definitions and damnatory 
clauses, it was left out of our Prayer-book. Its exclusion 
from that of the Irish Church is now being discussed. The 
Broad Church in England are availing themselves of this 
occasion to try to get rid of it, out of their book; and Dean 
Stanley has just written a short, scholarly and exhaustive 
little work upon it. The hyperorthodox are screeching 
aloud from fear; but nevertheless a Committee of Convo- 
cation have a new translation and a report upon the whole 
subject in hand.” 

He adds this curious fact: 

“Whilst reading Dean Stanley’s little book, I came across, 
in some Review, a curious fact not noticed by him, that in 
the church of Isidore of Seville (A.D. 600-636) the copy of 
this hymn used (it can hardly be called a creed) had the 
damnatory clause in the affirmative form, ‘Whosoever thus 
believes shall without doubt be saved.’ ” 

— The same friend shows us a letter from one 
the most scholarly and able of the English bishops 
engaged in the work of Bible Revision, from which 
we quote: 

“Tcordially wish with you that we could all unite in a 
fraternal revision of the Prayer-book, but 1 fear I must say 
that it seems less likely than ever, owing to the divisions of 
opinion in this country. There are two parties eagerly con- 
tending,—and I fear that at present we could not hopefully 
do anything of a sufficient character. * * * The only 
thing which we seem to be prospering in is our Revision 
work. We are now (July 28) in session, and have arrived 
at the tenth chapter of St. Mark. We go on most harmo- 
niously.” 

—An enormous debt of public gratitude will be 
promptly paid to the first district attorney, judge, 
and jury, who shall secure ten years in State Prison 
to one of the officials responsible for a railroad or 
steamboat murder. 


—The person who is not interested in the “Too 
Many Cats” (not one too many, we think) on our 
** Household” page this week—must be utterly un- 
felin’. 








AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—In an- 
other column will be found a communication from 
the secretaries of this association, asking memorial 
contributions. The special occasion for this is the 
close of the first quarter century of its general work, 
and the first decade of that for the Freedmen. 





EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA. 


San FRANCISCO, Aug. 18, 1871. 
STATE UNIVERSITY AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


ENTRAL California is becoming well fur- 
nished with educational facilities. In the 

first place, our public schools are numerous, and, in 
general, well provided and really excellent. There 
is no town of considerable size where they are not 
well graded, or where those desiring to pursue the 
studies usually regarded as appertaining to the High 
Schoo], cannot do so under competent teachers paid 
from the public treasury. In our largest cities 
these schools will compare favorably with those of 
any city on the Atlanticslope. It is desired and in- 
tended that our public high schools shall be pre- 
paratory to the State University—courses of study 
to be so arranged, and the system of promotion 
made so perfect and so uniform, that the public 
schools of the whole State may constitute one wni- 
versity in the broadest, the literal sense of that 
grand word. At present this idea is but very par- 
tially realized. Steps have been taken toward it, 
but they are felt to be tentative, and may need to 
be retraced. One of these is the purchase by the 
Regents of the University of the Oakland College 
School for boys. This is a pioneer institution of its 
class, established in 1853 by Rev. H. Durart, LL.D., 
now President of the University. This has long 





been the largest and most popular boarding-school 


for boys in the State. Outof it grew the College 
of California, now developed into, rather than sup- 
planted by, our University. This school the Regents 
design to make a sort of model for ‘“‘ Fifth-class”’ 
(i.e., Sub-Freshmen) schools in other towns. It has 
been thought that the public High Schools would 
fallinto this arrangement, and that the proprie- 
tors of private schools would be glad to bring 
them into some such relationship to the University. 
Some attempts of this sort have been made; at 
Stockton and, we believe, at Sacramento. But cir- 
cumstances have not favored their success, and this 
“* Fifth-class’”’ idea is accounted by many fairer in 
theory and promise, than in practical working and 
results. It is just, however, to add that the roll of 
the Fifth-class at Oakland, has upon it the names of 
not less than eighty-eight students. The Univesity 
proper had, in its various departments, during its 
first year, just closed, ninety-three students, of 
whom seventy-eight are still connected with it. 
Only twenty-four of these are in that department 
which corresponds to a New England college. The 
remainder are in some one of the ‘ Colleges of 





Arts,” or are taking a ‘‘ Special Course.”’ The 
“Colleges of Arts’’ are four, viz: Agrioulture, 
Mechanic Arts, Mines, and Civil Engineering. 


Evidently the eclectic and and elective principle is 
carried out toa most liberal extent, in our young 
institution. It should be added that to each depart- 
ment and toall the privileges of the University, 
young women are equally welcome with young 


men. 
DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES. 


Besides the State University we have, at Santa 
Clara, the ‘ University of the Pacific,” under the 
control of the Meshodist Church; in San Francisco 
the *“‘ City University College,” established and sus- 
tained by the Presbyterians; at Santa Rosa, 
Sonoma, is the Pacific Methodist College, planted 
by the M. E. Church, South, and at Vacaville 
Solano Co., the California College, just established 
by the Baptists. The first of these is coevual, at 
least, with the College School at Oakland ; possibly 
even older, and entitled to declareitself the pioneer 
in Protestant education. It has carried several 
small classes through a course of study modeled 
after those of Eastern Colleges, and substantially 
equivalent to them. The second has also issued 
several diplomas, and having a fine property in the 
best part of the city, and a fine site four or five 
miles south of the city, may be regarded as on a 
good financial basis. The third, some years ago, 
had its four classes, and its commencemetrt exer- 
cises from which young men went forth Bachelors 
of Arts; but falling into embarrassment it has been 
removed from its original location, and reopens as 
college only in name; at the best, an academy, in 
fact. The same must be said of the fourth also. 

The Board of Trustees of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary, feeling the need of a school in which 
young men, not able to take a thorough college 
course, might be trained for the theological study, 
have opened the doors of their recently purchased 
building, for the ‘‘Golden Gate Academy.” This 
building has much more room than the seminary 
needs for its own purposes at present. There are 
three students in its junior class ; and three in each 
ot the others. It is scarcely too much to say, that 
with the opening of 

MILLS SEMINARY 


on the 2d inst., a new epoch was reached in respect 
to the character and furnishing of our schools for 
young ladies. This institution deserves the title 
which has already been applied to it: ‘* The Vassar 
of the Pacific.” On a site, sixty acres in extent, 
combining convenience of access with quietude and 
isolation, having abundance of pure water and pure 
air, and a rare beauty both in itself, and in the 
views which it commands, there has been erected a 
school building 218 feet upon its front by 136 feet 
along its wings, which both artistically and prac- 
tically approaches close upon perfection. It has 
cost $100,000, and large additions are still projected, 
especially in facilities for art-culture. It has ac- 
commodations for 180 pupils, and within a week 
after its opening it was filled. Twenty-two teachers 
are employed. The course is to cover four years. 
Meanwhile the excellent school at Benicia, sur- 
rendered by Dr. Mills into the hands of the Rev. 
Charles H. Pope, continues its beneficent work with 
increased advantages, and better appointments 
than it has ever had heretofore. The Rev. Dr. 
Wadsworth also continues his “‘ Female College of 
the Pacific,” in connection with the Oakland Semi- 
nary. Thereare many other excellent schools of 
similar character. Indeed, few, if any, of our 
principal towns are without them, and if the sons 
and daughters of Califarnia grow up deficient in 
the graces of culture, it will not be. for lack of 
opportunities. 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


The Firat Baptist Church in this city has 
been purchased for the purposes of a Baptist 
Chinese mission. Of the purchase-money $20,000 
came from the Missionary Treasury in New York. 
The building stands on what was. twenty years 
ago, a most eligible church site. Now it is equally 
eligible for its future use. San Francisco in that 
neighborhood, is almost a Chinese city. The First 
Presbyterian and the First Congregational 
Churches are but little better off as to their sur- 
roundings. The Rev. T. Dwight Hunt and the Rev. 
E.S. Lacy, respectively the first, aud the second pas- 
tors of the First Congregational Church in this 
city, have been visiting the scene of their former 
labors. A church isto be erected at once near 
the Mills Seminary; and we are hoping for 
his return, to preach in it. The Rev. Dr. Stone 


has returned from his vacation at the Sandwich 
Islands, elated with his views and experiences 
there, and recommending a like trip to all seekers 
of reat and recreation. The Rev. J. K. McLean, of 
Springfield, Ill., has very aceeptably supplied the 
Second Congregational Church in this city. Some 
hope is covertly expressed that he may be secured 
as its pastor. Rumors are afloat that the First 
Congregational Church in Oakland is to have, as 
its pastor, Prof. Pratt, of Knox College. Itis high 
time that these important posis were ve longer 





vacant. W..C. FP. 
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THE CARE OF INFANTS. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 

“ Are our little ones so related to household cares, that 
Mrs. Beecher will give young mothers, now and then, a few 
words of instruction on the management of infants? Iam 
a young mother as well as young housekeeper, and although 
not very competent, I, and I think, many others, could 
easier work our way unaided to a respectable standing in 
all that pertains to the manual labor of the household, than 
risk mistakes in the care and training of our babies. I think 
the little ones very necessary to the formation of a true 
household, and am ready to accept any care and annoyance, 
if I may only be certain that [am not giving my strength 
for naught, but so that in these early days Imay be enabled 
to ward off illness and keep my baby healthy and vigorous. 
Itis usually happy and quiet; but there are times when mind 
and body are taxed to the utmost limit of my endurance. 
It often has spells of crying, when no skill which I possess 
can soothe the disturbance, whatever may be the cause, or 

lull the little one to sleep. In no way, either by medical 
advice, or the exercise of my own judgment, can I discover 


the cause, or find any indication which would show the 
child to be unhealthy.” 


E most certainly consider “ the little ones” 

very peculiarly a part of ‘The Household” 

department, and will cheerfully give any assistance 

to young mothers that is within our power. We 

have before this been called upon to answer similar 

questions, and see no reason to change the answers 
we have felt to be correct. 

Young mothers are frequently told—we think 
very unwisely—‘‘ You have no cause for anxiety. 
Most infants either have their crying spells until they 
are three months old; or are very quiet and serene 
up to that period, and then change, and cry, and 
are restless most of the time, till some months later.” 
Believing this, the young mother tries to possess ber 
soul in patience, and struggles on, waiting for the 
good time coming. But we think there is always 
some definite cause for a trouble which robs the 
mother for months of a large portion of the pleasure 
her infant should bring her, and makes the new 
world into which the little pilgrim has just entered, 
so truly “‘a vale of tears.” The cause once ascer- 
tained, there must be some remedy found, through 
the large experience of so many mothers who have 
beep harassed and perplexed by similar trials. 

Often kind friends manifest their affection and 
interest injudiciously, through their anxiety to see 
the new-comer, when both mother and child would 
be much safer fora few days of perfect, uninter- 
rupted quiet. In the early days when an infant 
should be forming the habit of long naps, and at 
regular times, and when the mother should be kept 
from any excitement, these friendly calls begin, 
and each caller has great curiosity just to look at 
the new baby, or just to wake it one moment, to see 
whose eyes it has borrowed. This incense offered to 
maternal pride is too mighty, and the mother’s judg- 
ment bows down before it. If she allows this foolish 
innovation once, she must twice, and soon a restless 
habit is formed, and short naps and long cries may be 
expected. It takes but two or three such friendly 
visits in the course of one day to excite the child so 
that sleep becomes impossible; and then, although 
it is not needing food, when all other means fail to 
quiet it, what more natural than to put it to the 
breast? But broken rest and nursing too fre- 
quently will assuredly cause pain, and crying will, 
of course, be the result. In such cases, no remedy 
may be hoped for until those to whom the child is 
committed, and who alone should be responsible for 
forming its habits, have learned that sound judg- 
ment and good common sense must be their guides 
in the care of their helpless little ones, and not 
maternal pride. 

But, on the other hand, take a child who from its 
birth is trained in the most sensible manner—washed, 
dressed, and fed at fixed hours, and laid, without 
rocking, to sleep in the crib, where no foolish friend, 
indulgent aunt, or grandmother, is permitted to dis- 
turb or see it until it wakes naturally, and is ready 
for the next meal. All through the day it sleeps, or 
serenely watches the dancing shadows on the wall, 
or the bright sun through the curtains; and but for 
the little, cooing, rippling sounds that occasionally 
give token of its presence, one hardly realizes that 
there is a babe in the house. But at night the little 
one becomes restless, and begins to cry. divery 
means for quieting it are resorted to. It is patted, 
trotted, rocked, and sung to, but allis of no avail. 
What can be the matter ? 

Let us take this uneasy little mortal. Ah! we 
see. In dressing itin the morning you pinned the 
little waists as tightly as you could draw them, so 
that the body is as round and unyielding as a 
marble pillar. The morning bath and change of 
clothes brought some relief from the night’s fet- 
ters, and for the first part of the day, or, if uncom- 
monly strong and healtby, until night, the child 
may be quiet and endure; but by night release 
from so many hours’ bondage is absolutely needed. 
How would you like to have your clothes thus 
boune about you? No room for free breathing, no 
elasticity of body. What chance for healthy diges- 
tion? After many hours during the day of perfect 
inactiviiy, what wonder if by night the poor baby 
feels this compression insupportable? Its little 
limbs must ache, and the whole body become stiff 
and numb. But instead of relief, when the child is 
disrobed and night-clothes substituted, it is only to 
tighten the bands, and leave it to pass the long 
hours of darkness as much like a mummy as before. 


When we see a child thus bound, we think it 
would afford us pleasure to act as dressing-maid to 
the mother long enough to teach her what torture 
she is thoughtlessly inflicting on her helpless babe. 
It has no way of attracting your attention and beg- 
ging for relief but through tears. If the mother 
was subjectedt to the same distress for once, she 
would ever after understand why her baby lifts up 
its voice like a trumpet to tell ber of her sins, 

Whenever an infant begins to cry, without any 
apparent cause, by day or by night, let your first 
act be to examine its clothing; loosen it, remove 


hope for unbroken rest. 


make the heart ache. 


robes, till, hidden somewhere in this mass of flann 
and embroidery, you find the numb little toes, an} 


close up to your warm hands. 


been laid aside had baby waked too soon. 


feathers.) If awake, change its position; or if i 


whole body. 


virtue there is in an enema of tepid water. 


disease, we have invariably found the effects almos 
magical, and in no case will it be burtful. 


quiet. 


under such disturbance. 


into quietude, before you see your child. 


before you nurse your baby. 


you feel that by His grace you are at peace. 


to repentance before many hours elapse. 


breast. 


stamped upon her face. 


its wants or discomforts except by crying. 





SUGAR. 
BY PROF. J. DARBY. 
No, 2. 


THE CANE, 


turies ago it possessed little importance. 





the pine, or untie the strings, and see if the lungs 


have free space to expand, and the body a chance to 
move every Jimb and muscle. Rub the body gently 
with your warm hand, particularly the back, lungs, 
and bowels, to promote the circulation which the 
barbarous swaddling bands have all day impeded. 
Try this remedy, particularly at night, and, unless 
you again “put on the screws,” in most cases your 
baby will fall into a peaceful slumber, and you may 


But here is another whose garments are all sensi 
bly adjusted, yet its piteous cries are enough to 
What is the matter? Touch 


the little blue hands, and you will find them lik¢ 
ice. Take the child in your lap; draw your chair t¢ 
the fire; heat a blanket and wrap it about it; lay i 
on the stomach across your lap, holding the col 
hands in one of yours; shake out the foolishly nnd 


hold them toward the fire till warm. See how % 
stretches its feet to the fire, and puts the pretty fam 
Many a child whi 
has cried for hours, taxing all the mother’s strength 
and skill, and filling her heart with alarm, will, 
under this simple treatment, ina few minutes bé 
fast asleep. Only turning a child over in the crib— 
anything to change its position when you find that 
it begins to ery or become restless before its nap is 
finished, will sometimes soothe it to quiet slumber, | tutes an individual cane, from which a new plant 
give it the benefit of a long sleep, and you sufficient | may be propagated. It is from these nodes that the 
time to accomplish many things which must have |sygar-cane is raised, instead of from seed, as the 


has lain long, take it up, toss it gently, and play 
with it a while to give it a pleasant variety and 
cause the blood to circulate freely through the 


If these simple methods do not pacify a crying 
child, it is very probable that some of the above- 
mentioned causes have produced colic; but do not 
give the simplest medicine till you have tried what 
Unless 
the crying indicates the beginning of some acute 


Never nurse your child when chilled, fatigued, or 
terrified. The child, however hungry, must wait, 
or be otherwise fed, until your own system becomes 
It must be a very strong child who will not 
suffer from the nourishment the mother offers while 
If your excitement pro- 
ceeds from fear, go to your husband, or some 
friend who has the power to soothe or talk you 
If fa- 
tigued, sit down and rest; if over-heated, wash 
your face and hands in cool water, keeping out of 
any current of air, and become thoroughly cool 


If, unfortunately, you have allowed yourself to be 
overcome by anger, keep far away from the little 
one till you have asked God to still the tempest, and 
If in 
such an uphappy state you dare to perform a 
mother’s sweetest duty, your child will bring you 


In early youth we were once compelled to watch 
by a child in convulsions. This was among our first 
painful experiences, and when absent from home. 
Toour dying day we shall never forget the mother’s 
dumb anguish when told that the child must die. 
We afterward learned that she had been furiously 
angry with her husband. The angry voices fright- 
ened the child, and to still its crying, even in the 
fierce heat of her passion, she put the babe to her 
The physician knew of her ungovernable 
temper, and, boarding with her, had been the wit- 
ness of the morning’s tornado, and over the suffer- 
ing little creature, sternly told her that her temper 
had killed her child. We never saw her but once 
after that sad trial, but the marks of the penalty 
which followed so quickly upon her sin were still 


Mothers do not enough understand or believe 
these facts, because they are not accustomed to 
trace the effect to the cause; but a physician who 
looks carefully into the cases which come under his 
care, will assure you that this is no fiction. A mother 
at all times is called upon to guard well her own 
actions, and to practice much self-denial, for the 
sake of her offspring, but never more than when 
her child draws its nourishment from her breast; 
and never is judgment and care in the clothing, in 
the fashioning and adjusting of it, more important 
than while the babe is incapable of making known 


HE sugar-cane does not bear much resemblance 

to our ordinary grass, yet it possesses all the 
family characteristics, and takes its place, without 
dispute, among the seed-bearing plants. Three cen- 
It was a 
rare plant and produced a rare substance used by 
the rich as a great luxury, or by the physician as a 
rare medicine. Weare not informed for what dis- 
ease it was a specific, but we should judge it might 
be classed with the anodynes, and stand upon the 
same shelf with the soothing syrups, for adminis- 
tration to fretful infants. The only power it retains 
of a medicinal character is to allay the woes of the 
younger members of the family. A lump of sugar 
is often very efficient in removing some kinds of 
distresses, It seems hardly credible that only a few 


centuries ago sugar was unknown as @ common 
article. No substance is more essential in our day 
to the comfort of the family, be it high or low, than 
sugar. It is among the necessaries of life in every 
home. The sugar-cane at this time exerts a vast in- 
fluence on the commerce of nations. It modifies 
their policy, and many of their operations are guid- 
ed by its influence. Whatever concerns the sugar- 
cane is of interest to all, and by its thorough study 


price greatly lowered. ; 


The sugar-cane is closely allied to the Indian 
corn in some respects, and to the wheat, rye and 
rice in others. It has a solid stem like the corn, and 
bears its fruit in terminal bunches like the other 
grains. Like all the germs and grains it flourishes, 
if under favorable circumstances, until it bears 
fruit, when it dies. This may be in a few months or 
through many years; but when it has borne seed, 
its end is accomplished and it passes away. The 
sugar-cane requires two or three years to bear fruit, 
hence it never blooms in the United States, as frosts 
are common to all parts of our country, and its 
growth cannot be continued. Within the tropics it 
continues in growth from twenty to thirty months. 
The cane is divided into pieces called internodes, by 
knots or nodes. One of these knots, which always 
bears a leaf and a bud, with the internode, consti- 





jcorn and wheat are, since the sugar-cane bears no 


Endeavor to imagine yourself in an infant’s place |geed in this country. If we examine the cane stalk 
when it manifests symptoms you do not well under- jas it grows, we find an interesting process of de- 
stand. You wrap up hands and feet so closely when jyelopment. On the outside of the stem we find a 
you lay it down to sleep, that it cannot stir. Could covering of wax, which affords a water-proof coat- 
you remain two hours thus fettered without becom- |ing, and which may be scraped off in considerable 
ing cramped and full of pain? Loosen the wrap-| juantities; beneath this wax is a coating of flint, 
pings; shake up the pillow and turn it over occa- 
sionally that the little head may rest on a cool 
spot (and, by the way, a good hair pillow, not too 
full, and well beaten every day that it may not be- 
come lumpy, is far more healthful for any child than 


which gives strength to the stem. Then comes a 
hard, woody layer composed mostly of ligneous 
fibers. As we examine further toward the center, the 
material becomes softer and more pulpy, and the 
woody bundles less frequent. If we examine the 
stem chemically, we find the outer portions contain- 
ing more or less starch and but little sugar, while 
as we approach the center the sugar increases and 
the starch diminishes. We find also other com- 
pounds mingled with the juice, especially albumen, 
that need to be separated in extracting the sugar. 
If we examine the cane through the summer, we 
find the sugar first makes its appearance at the base 
of the stem near the center. As the cane grows, the 
sugar-loaded cells spread outward and upward, and 
the ripening begins at the base, which is indicated 
by thé internode becoming a pale yellow, and each 
internode ripens from the center outward. 

If we make a longitudinal slice, very thin, through 
the center of the cane, and dry it carefully, and 
examine it by the microscope, we shall find the cells 
that contained sugar filled with beautiful, clear, 
colorless, transparent crystals of sugar. If it is 
colorless sugar in the cane, how does it become 
brown sugar when we get it out? It is the re- 
sult entirely of the mode of extracting. There are 
substances in the juice of the cane that must be re- 
moved before the sugar will crystallize. By chemi- 
cal means it is easy to extract every atom of the 
sugar from the cane and obtain it all in pure crys- 
tals of cane sugar. When the cane is crushed be- 
tween iron rollers all the liquid portions of it 
are pressed out, and with this liquid much of solid 
matter is suspended, and the upper portions of the 
cane which are unripe contain materials, that con- 
vert crystallizable sugar into uncrystallizable under 
the influence of heat. The sugar is contained in 
closed cells in the plant, and, of course, excluded 
from the action of the air and from all other ma- 
terials notin the sugar cell; but when these cells 
are broken up, there is a mixture of all the materi- 
als of the plant and they are exposed to the action 
of the air, and then by the application of the depu- 
rating materials and heat, a part of the cane 
sugar is converted into fruit sugar and becomes un- 
crystalline and colored. The juice, as it flows from 
the rollers, is a dirty, greenish liquid, showing that 
it contains much that is not sugar. Could the su- 
gar be extracted from the cane and leave all else in 
the plant, and then evaporation be effected at a 
low temperature, we should obtain pure sugar di- 
rectly from the cane. To this point the labors of 
the most distinguished chemists are directed, and 
with how much success, as yet, we shall hereafter see. 


t 
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TOO MANY CATS. 


OU would think so, if you were here. The 
fact is, that besides Seamper—I hope the chil- 
dren have not forgotten Scamper—there are now 
two little cats. And as everything here gets some 
kind of a name at once—for we seem to have more 
time than one of our neighbor?, who, on being 
asked what her pussy’s name was, answered that 
she had “something else to do besides naming 
eats’ —we distinguish them by the high-sounding 
ones, Gabriel and Elizabeth. However, we call 
them, “ Little Gabe” and “ Liddikin.”’ 

Three cats are 100 many. To be sure there are 
people who are of a different opinion. Miss May— 
that is Harry’s sister—says she knows a house where 
four Maltese cats precisely alike, so that you could 
not tell one from another, may be seen almost any 
day, sitting in the same position, on the front 
piazza. And there is certainly one tender-hearted 
woman who keeps eight, because nobody will kill 
-hem ; and they can’t be driven away—simply be- 
cause the cats won’t go. 

Scamper was found one morning with one Maltese 
kitten, of the true bluecolor, and another black as a 
crow, black as blacknessitself. And a happier crea- 
ture than the Mother Scamper with her young 
Scamps, eyes never beheld. None of us could have the 
heart to take away her younglings. They were her 
own, and why should not she keep them? So a fine, 
snug place was fitted up for them, of soft, woolen 
fabrics, ina big pasteboard box, in an open back- 
chamber; where they dwelt together in the height 
of contentment, until there came a sudden change 
in the weather, and the wind searched its way 





its production has been greatly increased and its | 


through cranny and crevice, so that the careful 
mother grew uneasy about her little ones. 

She came and signified to us that something was 
wanted. The sagacious creature really meant, that 
that was too chilly a place for her little kittens ; 
and we moved the box into the next room, and set 
it against the chimney. Upon which, it seemed as 
if Secamper would fairly overpower us with her 
demonstrations of gratitude and delight. She sare, 
and rubbed her head against us, and caresse | 
our hands with her rasping tongue ; she arched he> 
back, and ran back and forth, and at last, sprang 
into the box, and lay there shutting and opening 
her eyes, and purring in the most ecstatic frame of 
mind. She was in a state of perfect bliss. When 
so small a thing will make a dumb creature so 
happy, how can one refrain from doing it? 

I know that Scamper is a much-indulged cat; but 

she never takes advantage of us, except in one 

thing. ‘That is such a presumption on her part, that 

Iam almost afraid of shocking you, if I tell of it. 

But this is what she does, and what is done for her: 

her box is in the back entry up stairs, and in the 

the night, after her young ones are asleep, she sets 

forth in search of a mole or mouse, or some be- 
lated bird ; and her way of getting out of the house 

is to go into Harry’s room, jump from a window to 

the roof of the porch over the door; and from 

there, to the ground. Of course she can’t come 

back the same way, because there is no possibility 

of getting to the roof from below; so she comes 

round to the apple-tree that shades my windows, 

and which I have before mentioned, (in the history 
of her doings,) makes one desperate spring—and it 
must be ten feet—up to the window sill; and once 
there, she knows she will be attended to. You will 
be shocked to be told, that this audacious cat 
makes her next spring lightly to my shoulder ; and 
having by her touch and soft call, aroused me, the 
next thing, asa matter of course, she is passed on 
through the adjoining apartment to her own place 
and kittens; where at once commences such a de- 
lightful humming of the united voices, that itis like 
the sound of machinery. You would think that a 
small factory was in subdued and monotonous oper- 
ation. Since the weather has become warmer, and 
there are more open doors, she manages to find her 
way down in one direction, and, by a circuitous 
route, back the other, without disturbing the slum- 
ber of any one. 

One night, the small family had a fearful ad- 
venture. A strange, yellow cat—of what must have 
seemed to them monstrous size—found entrance to 
the house, and was detected sitting not far from the 
box, with evidently wicked intentions. Scamper 
kept her eye on him, and looked dangerous ; all the 
time holding one paw tight over the kittens, to pro- 
tect them. Al at once, little Liddikin must needs 
creep out, and begin to climb over the side of the 
box, in her curiosity to get a nearer view of the 
stranger. Nosooner did he see the movement, than 
he dashed at poor Liddikin, and gave her a blow 
that nearly annibilated her on the spot. But quick 
as lightning, Scamper flew at him, tore the yellow 
hair out by pawfuls, and drove him howling away. 

Then she came back, all of a quiver with excite- 
ment, her eyes wild with terror. We went down 
stairs and left her ; but she soon followed, and gave 
us to understand that we must go back with her. It 
was clear as words could makeit, that she wanted 
us to move the kittens to a place of safety ; and the 
poor creature was so distressed, and so full of alarm, 
that we opened the door into a small bed-room, and 
set the box inside. Butthat did not satisfy her. She 
immediately ran across the room, to an opposite 
door, which led into my room, and stood and wait- 
ed. Her face asked, if I could, if I would just let 
them be put in there? She should feel so easy about 
them! That was the place of safety she wanted. 
Could 1? WouwldI? The cat’s face said all this, 
and more. But that was too much to ask. We 
moved the box near the closed door; but still she 
waited, and gazed first up atthe latch, and then at 
us, with sucha wistful, pleading look, that it was 
hard to resist her—but we did. 


As for Liddikin—that blow had nearly put ‘out 
her small life. She remained a little one; patient 
and weary-looking; while Gabe grew plump and 
hearty. And he certainly is the jolliest kitten I 
ever saw. There is as much difference in the dis- 
position, ways, and temperament of those two 
kittens, as in two children. Gabe is full of life; 
and his audacity amounts to impudence. I shall 
need to tell but one thing to prove it. 

My grandfather is a very solemn and dignified 
man, with whom not a member of the family would 
presume upon taking any liberty. But when he 
sits down to read in the evening, with spectacles 
on, looking grave us a judge, that impertinent kitten, 
Gabe, hovers round his chair a few minutes; then 
starts from the toe of one of his boots, and runs 
nimbly up, all the way to his neck ; then softly slips 
up, and lies down on the top of his head—my 
grandfather’s head !--and there spread out at full 
length, his feet hanging down behind and before, 
lies and looks down, in the coolest, most satisfied 
manner possible! And the old gentleman, neither 
smiling, nor seeming to notice, sits stock still, hold- 
ing his head very stiffly ; and continues his reading, 
as if nothing had happened. I must say, that as I 
haveseen them in that position, ten minutes at a 
time, I have wondered what any visitors, coming in 
for an evening call, would think, to behold the 
sight—that solemn man, unconcernedly sitting 
there, spectacles on nose, and intent upon his news- 
paper, with that bright-eyed, Maltese kitten, spread 
out lazily on the topof his head! Could careless- 
ness and impudence go any further, I should like to 
know ? 

But Gabe and Liddikin do things that it never 
entered into the head of Scamper to do; and this 
is what we have come to by keeping cats. We 
can’t teach them anything. As soon as Gabe is out 
of one piece of mischief, he is in another. Not that 
he has ever done any real harm yet; but he is 
capable of it; and we are in daily expectation of 
some outrageous thing. His favorite pastime is to 
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are puton. It will be marvelous if a stupendous 

crash does not come some day. 

All these things Scamper seems to ponder in her 
heart. She does not rebuke him, but looks at us, as 
he goes careering about—hber face saying, ‘ If you 
choose to allow that kitten to do such things, I sup- 
pose he can; but I know J never did.” 

Yet Scamper did one thing, which I forgot to 
mention in writing her history. She used to have 
“spells” of examining everything in the sitting- 
room; shells, vases, books, pictures and other 
articles. These came on about twilight, when she 
would stealthily climb up, and gaze at pictures ; 
and investigate the various littie knickknacks 
about the room. At these times, it was not safe to 
leave her alone, though she oftezi slipped in there 
without our knowledge. Onenight there came the 
sound of a fearful crash; and we rushed in. She 
had knocked the box of chess-men from the mantel- 
piece, while on one of her exploring expeditions. 

The chess-meu were 80 very highly valued by my 
grandfather, that he would not allow a child of us 
to take them; and now see what had happened! 
We took a light, and surveyed the scene of the dis- 
aster. Andoh! what a sight was there! If there 
had been a desperate battle fought, the result could 
not have been worse. Pawns were rolling about 
under foot everywhere ; castles were toppled from 
their foundations; bishops had been deprived of 
their miters; knights were unhorsed; kings were 
without crowns; and, worse and worse, queens had 
lost their heads! The general appearance was what 
a school-girl, iu guessing out her Latin translation, 
rendered thus: ‘‘ The soldiers had killed eaeh other 
by turns!” 

However, on careful examination, matters proved 
to be not so bad as they seemed; for some of the 
pieces, instead of being broken, were only unscrew- 
ed; anda little pains and glue repaired the dam- 
age; and Scamper has not since meddled with for- 
bidden things. 

It seemed to be desirable that we should dispose 
of one of our eatlings,; certainly ; and as our next 
door neighbors, the Forresters; wanted a kitten, 
we sent Gabe over there; and no doubt there he 
would have remained, but Scamper wetit bunting 
the house over for him, with such a despairing and 
reproachful look, that we were foolish enough to go 
and bring him home; to be kept until she should be 
willing to part with him. That did the mischief. 
For when Gabe was conveyed over there the second 
time, he returned ; and so he was passed back and 
forth, from house to house, until finally, Mr. For- 
rester confined him for awhile. But no sooner did 
he regain his liberty—which that smart kitten did 
by making such a racket in the chamber where they 
shut him up that they were afraid he would tear 
the bhotise down; and gladly let him out—than he 
stole across to us, before day-light. 

On opening the outside-door that ftterning, what 
should my Aunt Kitty find but Gabe, waiting 
patiently just without! How he sang for joy to 
get back! He came dancing in, and hunted up his 
mother and Liddikin. Then they all touched noses, 
and licked each other, anid tolled over, and stood 
on their hind feet, and drank milk together, and 
washed each other’s faces, and ran, and frisked, 
and scampered, and were crazy with delight. 

Little Liddikin has been a very sweet, and meek, 
and patient kitten: afraid of boisterous play, and 
glad to sit quietly hear us, and watch our doings 
with her great, sad eyes. Sheisa quaint creature, 
small and slender ; with such long, slim legs, that 
when she is running she looks like a colt. And she 
eould not be any more limp if she had not a bone in 
her body. She will stay just where you put her; 
but her fayorate place is Harry’s little felt hat; 
which she just fills, and where she will lie for hours 
curled up like a caterpillar. In the evening, she 
likes best to climb up to the table where we are 
reading, and sit on a newspaper; perfectly stiil, 
with a kind of tired, suffering look in her face, 

We never supposed that there was a particle of 
spirit in her, until the other day; when, a bit of meat 
happening to fall to the floor, we heard an awful, 
deep growl from that direction. There stood 
Scamper, so amazed that she could not as much as 
wink ; and Gabe so frightened that he was on the 
point of running away. And no wonder! For that 
tremendous and fearful growl, actually came from 
Liddikin! ‘That little, weak kitling ! 

“* Bless me!’’ cried my Aunt Kitty ; ‘‘ why I have 
not heard such a sound as that, since the caravan 
was here.” 

The “‘caravan,”’ which she had reference to, was 
a very large collection of wild beasts, which came 
into our village, just at dark, one night, and en- 
camped—if one may say so—in a green field back of 
the street, and adjoining our garden. I am sure 
none of us could forget it. It was hot September 
weather ; and the animals were restless in their 
close cages. Some of us children slept in the west- 
ern chambers, whose windows looked toward the 
field, only hidden from us by the slope of a hill, 
where all night the lions, and tigers, and leopards, 
and bears, snarled at each other, and made the 
hours dreadful with deep roarings, and growlings, 
and grumblings. It did not seem at all as if we 
were at home in onr own safe house; but afar off, 
in sultry Africa, where dangerous creatures were 
lying in wait to spring upon us. This was what the 
growl of our little Liddikin brought to my aunt’s 
mind ! 

Such are our cats; and we don’t know what is 
before us. Liddikin may prove to be a little imp of 
cruelty yet. At present she is quaint asa monkey 
in her ways, and submissive as a lamb, as loving a 
little catling as ever was seen. KIRKLAND, 











—Little Arthur loves to stay in the kitchen, 
especially when there is considerable going on. 

e dabbles in the flour, tastes of the sugar, drops 
the eggs, and has a finger in every pie. 

One day poor Katie quite lost her patience, and 
said, sharply, “ Off wid ye, Misther Arthur! Shure, 
the kitchen’s no place for ye!” 

“ Why, yes, Kate,” said Arthur, ositively ; ‘ the 
kitchen is just the place for me. "Cause if-1 grow 
up an 


THE WONDERFUL BOOTS. 


BY JOHN N. DICKIE. 
R. BOXFORD hesitated. He had recently 
bought a farm, and was economizing in 
everything, in order to meet his payments. Of 
course he knew his son Harry wanted a pair of 
boots—but wouldn’t shoes do as well, for the pres- 
ent, at least ?’’ 

“Ohb,no! pa. I’m bigger now than I was, and lots 
of other buys have boots away up to their knees. 
They wade in water—real deep, you know, and 
never have sore throat, nor nothin’. I’ll be weller, 
pa, every day, if you’llget mea pair of nice boots 
with red tops to ’em, like Peter Pine’s, who is never 
sick, ‘cause he keeps his feet dry.” 

Considered in a sanitary point of view, this state- 
ment was decidedly forcible; yet Mr. Boxford 
hesitated, and would probably have given no de- 
cided answer, had not Harry’s mother came to the 
rescue, saying, “Yes, William, indulge the boy for 
once. Get him the boots and have done with it.” 
This settled the matter. Completely vanquished, 
the father gave a ready assent, receiving therefor a 
vast number of kisses from his son, which he 
wouldn’t have got had his answer been of a differ- 
ent kind. 

An hour after Mr. Boxford drove away, promis- 
ing the second time to bring those long-coveted 
boots, the same to have tops of the brightest red. 

Harry expected those boots with the greatest 
impatience. He wanted them as soon as possible, 
and on his feet, too. His mind was completely 
filled with the one idea—boots. He had as fine a lot 
of building blocks as any boy in the land. They had 
begun to erect the walls of a church, but had given 
over the job for want of hands. His wagon, his 
dog, even his baby sister Lucy, were all forgotten 
that long summer afternoon. Poor boy! First up 
stairs, then down, out doors, around to the gate, 
through the garden, down to the spring, and out in 
the road with eager eyes watching for the white 
nose of his father’s horse, bringing toward home as 
fast as wind and limb could carry him—the—the — 
boots! No, Harry was not happy; but he hoped to 
be when his father came. Washe? Let us see. 

The clock had just struck six when the “ white 
nose’’ aforementioned came in sight. It didn’t seem 
to travel even as fast as it generally did, which was 
not very rapidly. So Harry, who was on the look 
out, went to meet it, His father received him with 
a smile, and assisted him into the carriage. Of 
course the young gentleman was bursting to ask 
the question uppermost in his mind, but by a 
heroie effort he managed to stave it off until they 
reached the gate. Then it gushed forth : 

‘Well, pa, let me see them—the boots. 
as high as Peter Pines, ar’nt they ?”’ 

‘* No, my son,’’ replied his father, “ not quite. I 
inquired for boots at both stores, but could find 
nothing of your size; sol got you the next best 
thing on the tieket—a pair of shoes;” and he drew 
a veat pair fromi woder the seat and laid them in 
Harry’s lap. 

Our hero looked first at the shoes and then at his 
father, and then back at the shoesagain. It seemed 
impossible for him to realize that they were not 
boots. But the truth suddenly burst upon him in 
allits reality. The shock was really more than he 
could bear. He burst into a flood of tears, and 
tossing the well-meant shoes on the ground, ran 
toward the house, crying: 

“7 won’t have (boo hoo) them nasty old shoes 
(boo hoo, boo hoo). They’ll leak, (boo hoo) and get 
full of water, (boo hoo) and I'll ketch my (boo hoo) 
death o’ cold (boo hoo), and I wish I was (boo hoo), 
so I do (boo hoo, boo hoo,)”’ &c., &e. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boxford knew it was simply impos- 
sible to whip a child into a good humor; so while 
he quietly proceeded to the barn with his horse, she 
picked up the discarded shoes, and proceeded with 
her work, leaving Master Harry in his bed-room to 
cry out his anger at his leisure. 

This young gentleman, after the manner of many 
much older, began operations by slamming to the 
door of his room, and kicking over a couple of 
chairs. He then shut down the window with a 
great crash and flung himself into a large rocking- 
ehair near by. He tried to cry, but the tears 
wouldn’t come; so he did the next thing—sulked. 


They’re 


heavy scuffling was heard in the hall, and one of the 
queerest looking personages entered the room that 
Harry had ever imagined. 

He was short in stature, and his head was set for- 
ward on his shoulders as if to make room for a large 
pack which he carried, but which now appeared to be 
nearly empty. His clothes were covered with soot, 
and the bottoms of his boots were studded with 
sharp nails, He appeared to have been just waked 
from a sound sleep; for he stretched and yawned 
ata great rate; but he kept his eye fixed on the 
fairy, who said: 

** Well Santa Claus, I woke you rather early, did 
I not?’ 

“Yes, my lady,” he answered in a gruff voice, but 
with a low obeisance, ‘indeed thou didst. It is not 
often thy ladyship disturbs my slumbers before 
Christms Eve.” 

“Yes, my good man,’’ answered the fairy. ‘'I 
know it's something rare; but in the present case, 
really niedful. This lad before us has been disap- 
pointed by his parents, and given shoes when he 
requirel boots. I have promised to bring smiles to 
his cheeks again, and can accomplish the feat by 
presening him with what he wants. I know your 
pack kas not yet been replenished by our queen, 
but coald you not find what I wish therein?” 

Santa Claus replied by unslinging his burden, and 
taking therefrom a pair of boots, red tops and all, 
whicbhe handed, without a word, to our hero, who 
already held out both hands to receive them. 

“They are yours, young man,” said the fairy. 
“ Putthem on and enjoy the gift as best you may.” 

Hay waited for no second bidding. He bent 
hims¢lf with energy to the task, and was soon high 
and dry in his first pair of boots. They were so 
nice—fitted perfectly, reached just high enough, 
were span new! Astonishing! Why, they didn’t 
act at all like common boots! They kept lifting 
theirwearer off the floorin spite of all he could do. 
He ching to the table, grasped the door-knob, and 
madé¢ desperate efforts to reach terra firma again, 
but al to no purpose. He was now as much fright- 
ened as he had been overjoyed. ‘See here, Mister 
Santa Claus,’ he shouted, “‘ these boots bounce, they 
do! Please take ’em back, or they’ll hurt me bad, 
they will!” But he received no answer. He was 
alone. His visitors had vanished. He now gave 
himself up for lost. His body must needs follow 
his legs, and his legs must go with the boots. So 
when they went out the door and through the hall 
into the open air, our hero had to follow. 

Now, no sooner were they (the boots and their 
passenger) clear of the great elms that fronted the 
door, than they shot up straight into the air with 
great rapidity. Poor Harry glanced around and 
saw his home vanishing from view. All the familiar 
scenes of his boyhood were fading away. Over hill 
and valley, lake and river, forest and plain, they 
dashed at lightning speed. No stop, no stay for 
them. Through angry clouds of rain and hail, 
through winds that scorched and winds that 
froze, they sped along and slackened not until the 
spires of a distant city came in view. Nearer and 
nearer they approached, and Flarry heard the merry 
jingle of sleigh bells, and saw the ground was white 
with snow. Then he knew it must be winter, and 
he shivered involuntarily, although he did not feel 
the cold. At last they reached one of the principal 
streets; but quickly turning down a narrow alley, 
they stopped for a moment before a dilapidated 
building at its farthest extremity. Only for one 
moment, however, for they found a rickety pair of 
stairs, and a battered door at their top, which they 
entered without knocking. At this point, our hero 
was suffered to stand upon his feet, and to move 
them at his own sweet will. He never knew walk- 
ing wassuch a nice thing before. Wings? No, sir! 
He wouldn’t have accepted the best pair that ever 
stemmed a gale, as a free gift! Walking was good 
enough for him. But he was sensible enough to be 
aware that he was completely under the control of 
the power that brought him hither; so he stepped 
into a corner and looked and listened, for he well 
knew this was the object of his journey. 

There was one window, one chair, one stool, one 
three-legged table, one old cupboard, containing a 
little cracked earthenware and one tin cup, one 
rheumatic stove, with one handful of coal inside, 
striving with all its might to manufacture one 
small blaze; the whole of this number one apart- 





Every now and then he would raise his head and 
listen for his mother’s footsteps, but they didn’t 
come. Then, at thoughtof being uncared for and / 
unthought of in this wicked world, he sulked away) 
again at a desperate rate. How long he might have 
continued in this lively occupation, we know not; 
but we do know that the door opened and a figure 
entered, touching him gently upon the arm. He 
looked around and saw nothing. He looked upand 
again saw nothing. He looked down and saw some- 
thing. It was the little figure of a maiden standing 
on an ottoman, and with that help in height hardly 
reaching to his knees! She was clad in white, and 
had a scarlet sash bound around her waist. In her 
hand she held a wand, while her golden hair was 
crowned with a wreath of violets. She smiled 
pleasantly under Harry's eager gaze, while he, in 
turn, entirely forgetful of his recent troubles, sat 
up in his chair, and said: 

** Who be you?” 

“They call me a fairy,” answered the little 
maiden, in a low, sweet voice, “ and my name ig 
Contentment. I heard you weeping. Tell me the 
cause and I will bring smiles to your cheek again.” 
Glad to find a sympathizer in his affliction, our 
hero told her the cause of his sorrow, making the 
matter as heart-rending as possible. 

“ And do you think apair of boots would make 
you perfectly happy?” queried the fairy, after a 
short pause. 

“Yes, sir—yes, marm,” said Harry, correcting 
himself. : 

“Well, we'll see what we can do,” replied his 
little questioner, with a suspicious twinkle in her 
eye. Thus speaking, she rapped three times upon 
the floor with her magic wand, 





my wife should die, I ought to know how 
to cook.” 





At first there was no answer; but ina momenta 


ment was presided over by one middle-aged lady 
of perhaps one-and-forty. 

This lady was apparently engaged in getting 
supper; for there were two plates and a bowl of 
molasses on the table, and a pot over the stove, 
which, by this time, was beginning to boil, and 
into which she was sifting meal with one hand, and 
stirring it briskly with the other. She isa very 
pleasant-looking woman, thought our hero, from 
out his post in the corner, even if she is dressed in a 
faded calico gown, and does wear a handkerchief 
around ber neck instead of a collar; and he almost 
wished he could have a share of that hasty pudding 
which now sputtered over the stove, even if he had 
to eat it without milk ; for his recent journey had 
given him an excellent appetite. 

Creak, groan, crack away, old stairs! You’ve 
been complaining that way for the last ten years, 
and still manage to do your duty faithfully. Yes, 
that step is rather quick and vigorous, we know, 
but it will sooner reach the top. The door flies wide 
open, and a boy of ten or twelve enters, with a 
shout, and the words: 

* Here I am, mother! What do you think I’ve 
got? No, don’t look, now, please. Guess, just for 
fun, you know.” 

Truly, here was the picture for that artist who is 
never on hand when needed. A boy, clad in zar- 
ments upon which the last possible patch had been 
laid, with but scanty covering to feet all cracked 
and bleeding from contact with the snow and ice, 
and with his remnant of a straw hat turned jauntily 
on one side, from the top of which waved a plume 
of his own brown hair—this boy with laughter upon 
his lips, and the reflection of the laugh in his bright 
black eyes, standing with one hand uplifted be- 
fore his mother in playful warning, while with 
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the other he strives to conceal from her astonished 
eyes—a basket of potatoes! 

“You can’t hide them, Sammy,” said his mother 
—and her voice was a little unsteady—“ neither can 
you hide your self-devotion from me, who woula 
have been in my grave before this, had it not been 
for you. My dear——”’ 

“Oh now, mother,’ interrupted Sammy, “don’t 
go for me that way, please don’t! Weall know you 
was sick, and I was well, and worked hard, and all 
that, but never mind sayin’ about it. I’d rather 
tell you I’ve got work for two weeks ahead, and 
that the rent’s sure to be paid, so that I can gita 
new pair of shoes; for, to tell it right out, mother, 
these things are reg’lar old stockin’ killers;” and 
he held a foot, but half covered, up to the stove for 
warmth. “I know it’s rough, mighty rough, 
mother,” he continued in a moralizing tone, * but 
it’s live or die with us, you know; and while my 
feet’s tolerable bad like, there’s others that bad all 
over—freezin’ to death. Now, we’ve got a fire,a 
plenty of puddin’ for supper, some potatoes for 
Sunday, and ten dollars laid by to square up that 
rent. I tell you what, mother, things look a little 
brighter ahead fur bein’ so black a week ago ;’” and 
Sammy dropped atear before he knew what he was 
about, and had quitea time with his under lip be- 
fore he could possibly control himself. 

But we had almost forgotten our friend Harry, so 
interested had we become in the seene before us. 
A glance in that direction reveals the fact that he 
is striving with might and muin to pull off his boots. 
First this one, then that one, now that one, now this 
one; but all tono purpose. They will not budge. 
He glances around the room in despair, and at last 
steps boldly up to Sammy, saying: 

‘See here,see! I’ve got shoes—lots of betterer 
ones than yours. My pa bought me a new pair to- 
day. They’re yourn. Come now, they’re yourn.” 

But Sammy heard nothing, for he turned his head 
in the opposite direction, and asked his mother a 
question. 

Poor Harry, somewhat surprised, spoke out in a 
louder key, at the same time stepping directly in 
front of the two, in order to attract their attention. 
But he was not noticed. They arose and proceeded 
to the supper-table, leaving our hero to his own 
reflections, which were these: 

“Tmaghost! Laint menomore! Odear! why 
can’t I gohome ? I don’t want any more nasty old 
boots. 1’d rather go barefoot, and freeze my feet, 
and be happy, like Sammy. Oh!’’—at this point he 
burst into a flood of tears, in the midst of which he 
heard a familiar voice, saying: 

“Harry, my dear boy, what is the matter ?” 

The young gentleman addressed, in endeavoring 
to make a reply, was astonished to find his eyes 
shut perfectly tight. Unclosing them as quickly as 
possible, he saw ata glance the familiar furniture 
of his bed-room, and the form of his mother stand- 
ing beside him. 

It has been stated, upon good authority, that 
many persons-aave nearly jumped out of their skins 
with surprise and delight. We are pleased to state 
that Master Harry did nothing of the kind. He 
merely jumped out of his chair and danced with de- 
light around the room, ending the performance 
with a kiss, which his mother was obliging enough 
to accept. Of course the next thing he did was to 
tell her what a wonderful dream he had had, and 
how very, very glad he was to be at home once 
more. Yes, he even went so far as to acknowledge 
that he had done wrong in rejecting what manya 
poor boy would be thankful for; “And yet, mam- 
ma,’”’ he continued, “if papa should go to town 
soon, he might buy me a new pair of boots, and I 
could give them shoes to some boy, like Sammy, as 
has none.” 
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PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL SQUARE WORDS. 
No. 1.—A mountain which overlooked the promised land. 
A country bordering on Moab. 
A ferocious wild animal. 
A wicked king of Israel. 
No. 2.—The descendants of Jacob. 
A name of the Supreme Being. 
Used for men’s clothing. 
Used for women’s clothing. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials give one of the States; the finals its capital. 


A curved sword. 
A squadron. 
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ISOLA, 


Brief. 
One who loiters. 
A rule. 


A drug. 

A European river. 

One of the parts of speech. 
A pronoun. 

A Bible name. 


SANS TETES—PISCATORIAL,. 


Behead a fish and leave a measure. 
Behead a fish and leave a center. 
Behead a fish and leave a unit. 
Behead a fish and leave a defeat. 
Behead a fish and leave a girl’s name. 
Behead a fish and leave a boy’s name. 
OMETTRES. 
Omit part of the letters in a popular book and leave an- 
other book written by many and read by few. 
Omit part of the letters in a bird of the Pacific coast and 
leave a fish of the Atlantic wave. 
Omit part of the letters in a sea-bird and leave a bird of 
the Iskes. 
Omit part of the letters in the sea-hog and leave a well- 
known tree. Luv D. 


GyYPsy. 


ALLES, 


A CASKET OF JEWELS. 
I nod mad, L. R. ape, bury, sy at them, ter nag, der male, 
MARY M. Fiske. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 16 

Biblical Cross-Word Eni -—Machpelah.—FANNIE H. KEL« 
LOGG, MATIE D., FLORA, EprrH, POLLY. 

Myt ical Enigma.—The expedition of the Argonauts.— 
FLORA, ITH. 

Transpositions.— Mile, elim, 
EpitH, HATTIE C., POLLY. 

A Cabinet of Insects.—Locust. Wasp. Hornet. Beetle. Moth. 
Cricket. Cockroach. Croton bug. Spider. Earwig. Flies. Flea. 
—IS0LA, FLORA, EDITH, HATTIE C. 

Epitaph.— Death, thou has conquered me, 

I by thy darts am siain, 
But Christ shall conquer thee. 
And I shall rise again. 
~—ISOLA, FLORA, F. E. M., POLLY, 
Charades.—No. 1—Sin-n-ate.—IsoLa 


lime; lie, Eli.—Isoua, FLORA, 





, FLORA. 
No, %Po-tent-ate.—ISoLA, FLORA, F. E, M, 
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NEAT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 


Sunday, Sept. 3 (13th Sunday after Trinity.) 
Tuesday, Sept. 5. 
Baptist........... Minnesota 8.8 + = veremmnene 
Methodist indiana Conferenc 
Prot. Episcopal..Maine Diocesan Couvention. 


Wednesday, Sept. 6. 


. Mowport. 
Edinburg, O. 
--Portland. 


Minnesota Convention Newport 
Ohio Deer Creek once 


8. W. 
“Tinols ‘Conference. 
Nebraska Diocesan Conv’'n.. 
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HOME NOTES. 


HE American Baptist Historical Society is pre- 
paring for its archives a series of volumes to 
serve as historical souvenirs of the Baptist ministry. 
Every clergyman of the denomination is called upon 
to furnish one written sermon, with the date of de- 
livery, and the writer’s photograph and signature. 
These are to be bound together according to Asso- 
ciation lines so far as can be. 


— The Rev. E. P. Cowan, recently inducted into 
a Presbyterian pulpit, in Germantown, Pa., is re- 
ported as having, shortly after his appearance in his 
new field, asked for a collection in his congregation 
for his Sunday-school. The collection was made, 
and amounted to eighteen dollars! The next Sun- 
day he got up and said, “I have an apology to make 
to the congregation. The collection for the Sunday- 
school last Sunday amounted to eighteen dollars. 
Had I been better acquainted among you I would 
have asked the Sunday-school to take up one for the 
Church!” After that he got money when he asked 
for it. 


—A correspondent of the St. Louis Christian 
Advocate (M. E. Church South) in telling the story 
of the legal differences between the Norfolk Street 
M. EF. Church in this city and a Jewish manufac- 
turer of sewing-machines in its vicinity, uses some 
remarkable words. Hesays: ‘The Norfolk Street 
Methodists can be put against any other American 
body of Christians for capability of displaying ex- 
citement in their movements and of making them- 
selves known by their outcries. It is the noisiest 
body of Christians, white or colored, I have ever 
heard. They never stop te consider what a nui- 
sance they may have been for years to their neigh- 
bors. But when their Israelitish brethren return 
on the first day of the week fresh from the rest of 
the Sabbath, they are able by their mechanical 
operations to set up such an opposition to the Chris- 
tian congregation that the latter cannot endure it.’’ 


— The Presbyterian (Philadelphia) of August 
5th, contained an article which intimated that ex- 
President Woolsey, of Yale College, ‘‘ was persuaded 
to lend his name’’ to Dr. Cather’s project for the 
general association of Christians. Dr. Woolsey 
now writes to that journal, referring to the article 
in question, and adding: 

“T wish to tell you what my connection with Dr. Cather 
and his project has been. 

“1. I saw him in New Haven, but was not at his agape. 

“2. He wrote to me to beat the meeting in Philadelphia, 
but I declined. 

“3. He urged me to prepare an address for that meet- 
ing,but I declined. 

“4. He wrote to me that I had promised to send him twen- 
ty-five dollars. Ihave no recollection of having done so, 
but I sent it. 

*““When I saw that I was appointed one of the officers of 
the Association, I resolved to decline, but I was so busy that 
the matter was delayed, and passed out of my thoughts. I 
have no confidence in this Association, although I should 
rejoice in one which should bring all Christians together. 

“So your correspondent will see that my influence, in- 
stead of being lent, was borrowed. 


“ Respectfully, yours, THEODORE D. WOOLSEY.” 


— The American and Foreign Christian Union, 
through Secretary Crittenden, announces that a let- 
ter of censure has been sent to the Rev. Mr. Beveridge 
of Monterey, who lately attacked the Baptist mis- 
sionary in that city ina public letter. TheSecretary 
adds: ‘‘ Regretting deeply the necessity for such an 
apology, we nevertheless frankly acknowledge the 
indiscretion and error committed by Mr. Beveridge 
in publishing such a letter, and take this occasion 
to assure our Baptist brethren, as well as all others. 
that it is the settled purpose of our Society to con- 
duct all our mission work on the foundation prin- 
ciple of ‘true Christian Union.’ ”’ 


— The United Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion has sold its house and lot on Third Avenue, 
Pittsburg, Pa., to the Bank of Pittsburg; possession 
not to be given until the new building on Ninth 
Street is ready for occupancy. 


— Chicago telegraphs that Bishop Whitehouse 
has failed in another effort to checkmate Mr. Che- 
ney. It will be remembered that sometime ago the 
Bishop made known his intention to visit Christ’s 
Church in order to administer the rites of confirma- 
tion to candidates who were understood to be wait- 
ing for the visitation of their Bishop. In order to 
smooth over the difficulties which would arise from 
Mr. Cheney’s presence the Bishop announced that 
as the pastorate of Christ’s Church was vacant he 
would bring 2 reetor with him who wouid act as 
officiating pastor. To this the wardens replicd 
that Mr. Cheney was their paster and would pre- 


sent the candidates. A report was then circulated 
that Mr. Cheney would be unavoidably absent on 
the occasion of the Bishop’s visit, but as soon as 
the report reached the ears of the wardens they 
sent a letter to the Bishop, denying that Mr. Che- 
ney had any such intention. They state, moreover, 
that they take this means of disabusing the Bishop’s 
mind of any possible impression that Mr. Cheney 
will voluntarily fail to officiate as Rector whenever 
the Episcopal visitation shall be held. 


—Dr. Wise, who has rendered himself praninent 
as an antagonist to the Ecumenical Methodist move- 
ment, returns to the eombat, in the last number of 
the New York official journal of the denomination. 
He still holds that though the Methodist Caurch is 
rich it can not afford the strain of such expendi- 
ture as a universal ecclesiastical organization would 
call for. He also points out the danger to such a con- 
vention arising from the confusion of tongies, and 
intimates that the project could only sucteed by 
breaking up the present unity and powers bf Gen- 
eral Conference. 





HOME CHURCHES. 


We have made frequent reterence to the dif- 
‘Y ferent religious bodies in this country own 
by the distinctive name of “Christians.” A cor- 
respondent sends us a sketch of the history and 
present condition of these organizations, which we 
subjoin. We do not make ourselves responsible for 
his statements, but we presume them to be cotrect. 
It will be seen that, aside from the strong denonina- 
tion known as ‘ Disciples,” he enumerates: 1. A 
body which originated near the close of the lastcen- 
tury ina secession from the Methodists; existing 
at the South; evangelical in doctrine. 2. A body 
having a twofold origin, in a secession from the 
Baptists in New England, and from the Preby- 
terians in Kentucky, about the beginning of the 
century; having its strength in New Engind, 
Canada, and the West; inclining more or leis to 
Unitarianism in doctrine. 3. The “ Christian Union,” 
dating from 1862 or ’3; prevailing in the West. 

The details of his statements contain, we think, 
valuable matter for the student of Americana ec- 
clesiastical history. 

“The first body to adopt that name to the exclu- 
sion of all others, is that which is represented by the 
Christian Sun, published weekly by the Rev. W. B. 
Wellons, at Suffolk, Va., the body which you have 
termed ‘The Christian Church, South.’ In 1792, at 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held in the city of Baltimore, the first divi- 
sion, in this country, in this denomination, occurred. 
It was in reference to terming Mr. Ashbury and 
Dr. Coke, Bishops instead of Superintendents, as 
Mr. Wesley wanted them styled ; and the adoption of 
an episcopal form of government. The Rey. James 
O’Kelly, the Rev. Rice Haggard, and above 30 
other ministers, with about 1,000 lay members, 
withdrew from the Conference, and determined to 
pursue an independent course of labor. They were 
at first called ‘Republican Methodists,” but at a 
“@eneral Meeting,’ held in Surrey County, Va., in 
1794, they decided to discard all other, and adopt 
the name “ Christian,” to the exclusion of all party 
names, and to lay down this as their platform: 
1. Christ, the only head. 2. Christian, their only 
name. 3. The Bible, their only rule of faith and 
practice. 4. Christian character, their only test of 
fellowship. And the right of private judgment the 
privilege and duty of all. With this platform of 
principles they set out upon their work, and have 
continued an organized body ever since, being 
united in annual conferences, and a General Con- 
vention which meets once in four years. In 1866, 
the “Christians” found it necessary to publish a 
Declaration of Principles, setting forth their true 
position, and since this time the body has seemed to 
put on new strength, and is succeeding better than 
ever before. They number, in the states of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Texas, about 12,000 
communicants. Their chief strength, however, is 
in Virginia and North Carolina. They have estab- 
lished a publishing house at Suffolk, Va., and many 
young men of talent are coming forward in their 
ministry. They have a high school at Graham, N.C., 
and a college is soon to be opened at Suffolk, Va. 
They are evangelical in sentiment, and advocate 
union with all believers who are evangelical in sen- 
timent. 

“The ‘Christian Connection’ cameinto existence 
in a secession from the Baptists in New England in 
the year 1800. Dr. Abner Jones of Hartland, Vt., 
and Rev. Elias Smith of Portsmouth, N. H., came 
out this year, upon the name Christian, to the ex- 
clusion of all others, and with the Bible their only 
creed. In 1807 Mr. Smith commenced the publica- 
tion of the Herald of Gospel Liberty, which claim: 
to have been the first religious newspaper published 
in America. It is now published at Dayton, Ohio, 
by Rev. H. Y. Rush. This branch of Christians 
spread with considerable rapidity in New England 
and the Middle States. They have a church in 
Boston, several in New Bedford, one in Portland, 
and one in New York or Brooklyn, Rey. Martin 
Summerbell, pastor. They publish a weekly paper 
called the Christian Herald, at Newburyport, Mass., 
Rev. D. P. Pike, editor. When Unitarianism be- 
came popular in New Ehgland, this body became 
influenced by it, and bas since been numbered with 
the Unitarians to a great extent. They areregarded 
as heterodox in reference to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. They are, however, a ‘revival’ people, 
and in their worship resemble the Methodists much 
more than the Unitarians. They haveseveral high 
schools in New England and New York, anda 
Theological School in Western New York, presided 
over by the Rev. Austin Craig, D. D. 

“In 1801, soon after the great ‘Cam Ridge Re- 
vival’ among the Presbyterians in Kentucky, a 
secession took placefrom the denomination led by 
the Rev. B. W. Stone and others. They, too, 
assumed the name ‘Christian,’ and soon com- 
menced to coiperate with the ‘ Christians’ in New 
Eugiland, and, like them, imbibed Anti-Trinitarian 





sentiments. They have spread out in all the 
Western States. They havea publishing house at 
Dayton, Ohio, and publish there, as before stated, 
the Herald of Gospel Liberty and the Sunday- 
School Herald, also the Christian Pulpit, a month- 
ly. Rev. A. L. McKinney is the general agent of 
their publications. This body of ‘ Christians’ laid 
the foundation of Antioch College at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, of which Horace Mann became the 
first President. Antioch College became pecuniarily 
involved, and was relieved by F. A. Palmer, of the 
Broadway National Bank of New York, who was at 
onetime a member of the organization, and it 
eventually fell into the hands of the Unitarians. 
Christian Union College at Merom, Ind., is now the 
denominational School. Rev. Thomas Holmes, 
D.D., is President of this college. The New En- 
gland and Western Christians number about 150,000 
communicants. They are united in the American 
Christian Convention, which embraces all the 
churches in New England, the Middle and Western 
States and Canada. The last session of their Con- 
vention was held at Oshawa, Canada. 

“The ‘Christian Union’ commenced in Ohio, in 
1862 or ’63, and was composed at first of members of 
various religious denominations, who, becoming 
tired of hearing political questions discussed in the 
pulpit, resolved to come out from their different 
organizations and form what is called a ‘ Christian 
Union,’ rejecting all party names. They are con- 
sidered orthodox in sentiment, and believe in a 
spiritual religion. The paper advocating their in- 
terests is called the Christian Witness, published 
at Columbus, Ohio. This organization numbers 
about 20,000 communicants spread over the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, and some other States. Their annual meet- 
ings are called Councils, and the general meeting 
the ‘General Council.’ 

‘* With the Disciples, called also ‘ Campbellites,’ 
from the leading spirit in the organization, the late 
Rev. Alexander Campbell, of Bethany, Va., you are 
acquainted. Rev. B. W. Stone, to whom reference 
has been made in this article, eventually coJperated 
with Mr. Campbell, and carried with him a large 
number of Christian Churches in Keatucky, Ten- 
nessee, and West Virginia, who continued to be 
called Christians. This is why in many places the 
Disciples or ‘Campbellites’ are called Christians. 

“The writer of this article is a minister in the first 
body of ‘ Christians’ mentioned in this article, who 
claims to be orthodox in his sentiments, is laboring 
to introduce order, system, and as much uniformity 
as possible in the body with which he is connected.” 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


HE English press has lately been giving con- 
siderable space to # discussion of the future of the 
Papal power. On the supposition that the Pontifical 
chair may be removed. from Rome to Corsica, one 
journal quotes from Miss Yonge’s Cameos from En- 
glish History, in which. allusion is made to the evil 
results attending upon the removal of the Papal 
Court from the Vatiagan to Avignon in the four- 
teenth century. ‘‘These considerations (observes 
Miss Yonge) had there detained six successive Popes 
for a space of fifty-seven years—till their Court bad 
taken root there, splendid palaces had been built, 
the sovereignty had been purchased from Queen Gio- 
vannia of Naples, and Avignon was regarded as the 
home of Papacy. It had, however, become an abso- 
lute sink of corruption, the resort of the scum of 
France and Italy, and the mart of simony for every 
nation. Modern Babylon was its name in the writ- 
ings even of the wisest and most moderate men, and 
there was no one desirous either of the exaltation or 
the purity of his religion who did not wish the shep- 
herd to return to his flock, imagining, perhaps, that 
this bg be the first step toward remedying other 
crying evils.’ 

To the Ultramontane claim that the Papacy has 
proved its recuperative strength in the past not 
only in the sehism of Avignon, the Lutheran revolt, 
the captivity of Pius VI. and Pius VII., and the 
troubles of 1848, the London Morning Post replies: 
“There are several important points by which the 
present overthrow of the Papacy, as distinguished 
from any previous reverse or defeat, is unquestion- 
ably marked. Pius IX. has lost his throne in virtue 
of a momentous national revolution, from which the 
entire Italian people have come forth constituted 
for the first time as a nation, and the destruction of 
his power is the last sign and seal of their nation- 
ality. Whatever national feelings and interests ex- 
isted at the time of the Avignon schism combined to 
recall the Pope to Rome. Lord Macaulay has most 
justly observed that the national feelings and inter- 
ests at the period of the Lutheran Reformation were 
all enlisted on the side of the Pope’s authority. Now 
the case is exactly the reverse. Italians might in 
1516 desire to see Germany heavily taxed in the shape 
of indulgencies to complete the building of St. Pe- 
ter’s. Italians might then desire the continuance of 
the Papal dominion even of a temporal lordship cal- 
culated to secure that end, and to attract into Ital- 
ian coffers the wealth poured from the devoted Sees 
north of the Alps. But at least nineteen among 
every twenty Italians of the present generation 
would now view with unfeigmed repugnance the 
restoration of an authority to be effected only by the 
breaking up of a few nobler temples than rose be- 
neath the hands of Bramante and. Michael Angelo—of 
the temples of national security and independence. 
This is a point which the more errthusiastic partisans 
of the Papacy are too apt to overlook, yet it is one 
by which the present crisis in the fortunes of the 
Papacy is completely and essentially distinguished 
from any of the former periods.”’ 





A strange scene is reported as having occurred 
at the Vatican on the occasion of the reception of 
the wives, sisters, and daughters of the officers of the 
Pontifical army. The Voce Della Verité (Jesuit 
organ) gives a full report of the Pope’s speech. 
The following is the closing passage : 

* *T accept the pledge of your arms, the only arms ranged 
in my cause this day, and equally the offer of your prayers 





for the consolation of your common father. But if any 


one now here has come with a false profession as a spy to 
betray us to our enemies, let this Judas now declare himself 
and depart.’ This intimation gave rise to a most agitated 
scene, all the men crying out, ‘It is not I!’ while the ladies 
broke into sobs, tears, and hysterical cries. The Pope re- 
sumed, ‘ Tranquilize yourselves. This Judas may deny 
his guilt, but I fear that I know him too well. I pray for 
his reformation, that he shall not perish miserably, like the 
guilty apostle, but may be converted and live.’ ” 

The Roman correspondent of the London Daily 
News, whose trustworthiness it should be added has 
once or twice been called in question, says that the 
spy is thought to have been Madame Diotallevi, who 
played a principal part some eight years ago in the 
proceedings connected with the Fausti and Venang 
trial. He continues: ‘‘Many of your readers will 
doubtless recollect the interest created at the time 
by the sudden arrest of Fausti, Cardinal Antonelli’s 
confidant, on the charge of carrying on, or at least 
favoring, a secret treasonable correspondence with 
the Italian Government. That arrest, and the sub- 
sequent legal proceedings to which it gave rise, sud- 
denly acquired a much greater interest when the 
original documents of the accusation were abstract- 
ed from the law authorities of the Papal Govern- 
ment, mysteriously transported to Florence, and 
there made the subject of most extraordinary 
examinations, of which the result showed that in 
all the proceedings the course of justice had been 
shamefully tampered with. Madame Diotallevi 
obtained, rightly or wrongly I do not pretend 
to determine, the reputation of having mystified 
the Papal Government at the instigation of Ro- 
man emigrants, and then of having succeeded 
in making off with the papers in question. Cer- 
tainly, if after having done so, with the fame ac- 
quired from such exploits, she really presented her- 
self last Tuesday for the purpose of imploring the 
Pope’s blessing on herself and her belongings, her 
appearance at the Vatican was enough to provoke a 
much less impressionable and impulsive individual 
than Pius [X. to a far more vigorous and vehement 
demonstration than His Holiness indulged in. I 
ought to add that no person for a single moment be- 
lieves that her appearance there was in any way the 
work of the Italian authorities.”’ 





Trustworthy accounts of the reception by Prince 
Gortschakoff of the Evangelical Alliance have 
reached this side of the ocean through Dr. Schenck, 
of Brooklyn, one of the American deputies, as well 
as through the foreign mails. The telegraphic re- 
ports were all more or less erroneous, some of them 
deplorably so. The deputation, consisting of some 
forty members, was on its way to St. Petersburg 
when it was notified that the Czar had gone to 
Stuttgart, the capital of Wurtemburg, whither ac- 
cordingly the deputies went. The Czar had, how- 
ever, gone to one of his summer palaces, and the 
interview had to be abandoned. It was arranged 
that the Prime Minister should receive the ad- 
dresses and memorials, which indeed he would 
probably have done at any rate, and so the inter- 
view took place in the Prince’s parlors. The sub- 
ject of Protestant persecution in the Baltic prov- 
inces was freely discussed, Gortschakoff explaining 
and defending the action of the Russian Govern- 
ment, while the spokesman of the Evangelical Al- 
liance explained how, in the view of western Chris- 
tians these acts were not consistent with the best 
interests of Christianity. The account which we 
published two weeks ago gave the incidents attend- 
ing the presentation and withdrawal of the memo- 
rials much as we reported them from previous ac- 
counts. Dr. Schenck, it is asserted by a World 
reporter, declares that the interview was very satis- 
factory, notwithstanding the memorials were not 
officially received. The Prince, it seems, in subse- 
quent interviews with deputies, said that he was 
“well pleased with the interview, that it had been 
conducted in a purely Christian spirit, and that he 
was happy to give the assurance that everything 
would be done to carry out the wishes of the depu- 
tation consistent with the circumstances in which 
the government was placed, and that we might con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the result of our embassy.”’ 
It seems useless to speculate as to the character of 
the report which Gortschakoff will present to his 
Emperor, but it seems presumable at least that his 
courteous treatment of the delegation did not im- 
ply any probability of favorable action on their 
petition; and we have very little expeetation that 
the Russian government will modify its policy 
toward the Lutheransin deference to this appeal. 





The friends of the Rev. Mr. Chiniquy, whose la- 
bors among the French Canadians have been at- 
tended with so much success, have put forth a 
circular which we find published in some of the 
Dominion papers. Mr. Chiniquy’s experiment in 
Illinois was attended by great embarrassments. 
His chapel and college were burnt as is alleged by 
Ronian Catholics, and he was subsequently involved 
in legal proceedings with that body. As the fire 
insurance companies had refused to grant a policy, 
the loss could not be made up. Mr. Chiniquy is now 
dangerously ill, and the object of the circular is to 
make up a purse of $2,500, sufficient to free him 
from his financial obligations and to enable him to 
return to his old work among the Roman Catholics 
of the British Provinces. 





The old Roman Catholic church of St. Basil, at 
Seville, Spain, has been opened for Protestant 
evangelical worship. The church buildings com- 
prise a good day-school, and a Sunday-school is in 
full operation. In Seville there are now five con- 
gregations of Spanish Protestants, with Spanish 
evangelical preachers, and upward of 700 Sunday 
scholars. 





The following are the religious statistics of 
Germany : Protestants, 24,253,018; of whom 20,473,- 
000 belong to the old North German Confederation, 
1,233,900 to Bavaria, 1,200,300 to Wurtemburg, 558,560 
to Hesse, 472,258 to Baden. Catholics, 14,551,651; of 
whom 7,880,000 are in Prussia, 3,176,400 in Bavaria, 
993,476 in Baden, 533,695 in Wurtemburg. Jews and 





others, 1,327,330. 
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News of the Week. 


\ / ASSACHUSETTS is certainly having a 

lively political time over her state election 
—or, more appropriately, over her Butler, for upon 
his action the situation depends for its interest. If 
all this excitement occurs prior even to the nomin- 
ating convention, what must we expect ‘bubsequent 
thereto? Very possibly a calm. Naturally, much 
of this flurry will subside when the regular nomina- 
tions are made and the Republican nominee—it 
being expressly understood that we do not think 
General Butler has much of a chance for that pasi- 
tion—will go into office with certainly no more 
difficulty than his predecessor experienced last 
year. The last specific sensation in the State is 
General Butler’s speech at Springfield on Thursday 
of last week. It is natural that the large town-hall 
should have been crowded, and judging from the 
speech as reported in the papers, the audience, 
however individuals composing it may have differ- 
ed from the speaker, could not have found the time 
hanging heavy on its hands. A more characteristic 
address the Genera! never made. Beginning with 
a rehearsal of his war-record, some episode: of 
which the United States may always remember 
with gratitude, he soon descended to personalities, 
attacked one of the editors of the Springfield Re- 
publican, the most influential “ country”? journal 
published in New England, in so direct a manner 
that the editor referred to arose from his seat and 
asked if General Butler in his assertions referred to 
him. “Ido,” said the General. ‘* Then ’tis false,” 
said the editor. *‘ Haven’t you done so and so and 
so and so?’ said the General. ‘“‘I am happy to an- 
swer,” said the editor. ‘Sit down,” said the chair- 
man. ‘Put him out,’’ said the audience, and so 
amid applause and hisses and confusion, the chair- 
man secured a hearing, and on the strength of an 
assertion that the Republican and its editors did 
not rule Springfield, Gen. Butler went on to explain 
how since the owner of the Republican was put in 
the Ludlow Street jail in this city at the instance of 
his (Butler’s) nephew, no one bearing the Butler 
patronymic has had fair treatment in the columns 
of that journal. 





Closing the indictment against the Repub- 
lican the General took up the Hartford Cou- 
rant which he said calumniated him because 
“General Hawley (the editor of that paper) was 
under my command in Virginia, and I displaced him 
from my command for incompetency (or accord- 
ing to some reporters for cowardice and incompe- 
tency) and he was never seen upon the field after- 
ward.” The Boston Journal and Advertiser were 
next taken up and served in like manner, and the 
last half of the evening was devoted to State poli- 
tics, the labor question, the finances, etc., etc. 
Meanwhile the Springfield editor telegraphed to his 
Hartford brother, General Hawley, informing him 
of Butfter’s assertions. An answer was received be- 
fore the speech was concluded, characterizing the 
charge as a “ falsehood” and applying certain con- 
gressional epithets to its author. This dispatch was 
handed to the chairman of the meeting and to 
General Butler, but was not read aloud. Where- 
upon the Courant publishes a record of the army 
relations of Butler and Hawley, and the latter de- 
clares that he is quite ready to compare notes with 
his whilome commander. 


On the authority of the Democratic papers of 
this city it has been repeatedly asserted of late that 
the Comptroller’s accounts are open for examina- 
tion in the proper offices, and several reporters have 
accordingly been engaged in investigations. At 
firat it was found impossible to gain access to the 
documents, but after two or three attempts a T'ri- 
bune reporter succeeded, and spent two days in 
overhauling the huge mountain of manuscript 
which contains the much wished for information. 
His investigations, so far as they went, substantially 
confirmed the figures which we have heretofore 
quoted from the Times. The public 1s still prom- 
ised from day to day that the printed accounts will 
soon be ready, and in the meantime a strategic 
movement is unmasked which threatens the Times 
with a lawsuit versus the City of New York, and 
gives an additional spice to the quarrel. Many of 
our readers will easily recall the old ‘ Brick 
Church” which nearly a score of years ago stood 
upon the land now occupied by the “Times Build- 
ing.” In 1766 the Common Council of New York, 
not having the fear of “ Rings” and their opponents 
before its eyes, granted the land in question for a 
church building in consideration of certain pay- 
ments and with the distinct stipulation that sosoon 
as it should cease to be used for religious services it 
should revert to the city. In 1850, or thereabout, 
the trustees of tbe church found their property toe 
heavy for them and tried to sell it to the United 
States for a Post-office site. Caleb Cushing exam- 
ined the case and declared that the trustees could 
by no possibility give a clear title. After long con- 
sideration the Board of Aldermen passed an ordi- 
nance authorizing the Mayor to deliver to the pur- 
chaser a release of all rents, conditions and restric- 
tiens reserved and contained in the grant in ques- 
tion provided that the conditions of the pro- 
posed purchase of the land were duly met by 
the purchasér. The trustees then paid the amount 
agreed upon to the City Treasurer. Mr. Henry J. 
Raywond paid the trustees their price, and fn 1856 
became putative owner of the land. Whatever 
Mayor Haii’s motive may be for such action, just 
atthe present erisis, he proposes to serve a writ of 
ejectment on the owners of the Times, on the 
ground that according to the charter in force in 
1856, the property could be lawfully sold only at 
public auction, Subsequent special legislation 
bears upon the case, but we believe that it is ad- 





mitted on all hands that there is a chance for pro- 
tracted litigation. ‘ 


Gen. Noyes, the Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor in Ohio, opened the campaign in a speech at 
Columbus, wherein he advocates general amnesty 
to rebels, save such notable ones as Davis, Toombs, 
and the like. On the financial question he sustain- 
ed the Administration in general terms and spoke 
with confidence of the future. Mr. Delano, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, spoke at Sandusky on Thurs- 
day last, and the good people of Ohio will have an 
opportunity to hear any quantity of similar ad- 
dresses between now and the 10th of October. 
California holds a general election on September 
6th. The Governor and State officials who are to 
be chosen on that day hold office for four years 
from January, 1872, The Legislature now to be 
chosen elects a United States Senator this winter. 
It will, therefore, be seen that this election is of 
more than local importance. The chief question at 
issue between the two parties is whether or no Re- 
publican supremacy has been upon the whole 
beneficial to the country. A considerable acces- 
sion to the Republican vote is anticipated from the 
Germans who do not fancy the espousal of the 
French cause by the Democrats, and from the ne- 
groes who now vote for the first time. Considering 
the vote for Grant in 1868, there is a very fair pros- 
pect for Republican victory. 

Whatever may be the reason, disasters seem 
never to come singly of late, and there are philoso- 
phers who charge their occurrence to special cosmi- 
cal conditions of the elements. Be this as it may, 
we have this week another list of railroad accidents, 
wrecks, and murders. The most noteworthy of these 
is that which occurred on the Eastern Railway, 
within ten miles of Boston. An express train dashed 
at full speed into the rear car of an accommodation 
train, killing twenty-four persons and wounding 
twice as many more. At present the blame seems to 
rest updn the engineer and conductor of the express 
train. The former was notified to run cautiously as 
the track was not clear, and the latter failed to 
whistle “‘down brakes” so soon as he ought to have 
done. New York is trying to make an example of 
those who were responsible for the Westfield disas- 
ter, which shall be a warning to railroad and steam- 
boat men; and Boston now has a chance to doa 
like good work in New England, as the conductor 
and engineer of the express both escaped uninjured. 
On the Erie railroad we have a similar accident, 
the number of killed and wounded being fortunately 
considerably smaller. A cyclone swept along the 
South Atlantic coast, doing much damage. The 
steamship Lodona is a total wreck on the Florida 
coast, the captain and twenty men having lost their 
lives; the steamer City of Houston only escaped a 
similar fate through the efforts of some United 
States naval officers who were on their way to Key 
West with a strong detachment of sailors. The cap- 
tain of the Houston, be it known, became drunk at 
an early stage of the troubles. Four other wrecks 
of sailing vessels are thus far reported along the 
Florida coast, and the list will doubtless be increased 
before the week closes. Besides these, we have In- 
dian raids at the West, destructive fires in various 
quarters, the yellow fever at Charleston, S. C., the 
Asiatic cholera at Liverpool, England, and lastly, 
just as we go to press, a steamboat explosion in Mo- 
bile Bay, whereby some seventy persons were killed. 

a. 


FOREIGN. 


UROPEAN affairs are by no means so com- 

fortable as members of the Peace Society might 
wish. A meeting has been arranged to take place 
between the Emperors of Prussia and Austria, and 
as its character is of course friendly it is fair to 
assume that it is friendly even to the extreme of an 
alliance offensive and defensive. The tone of the 
press in these two German speaking nations, one of 
which only five years ago taught the other the supe- 
riority of the breechloader, favors such an agree- 
ment as the only measure which can secure both 
countries against possible invasion from France and 
Russia or France and Italy, or possibly from all 
three together. Besides this conference of the 
Emperors something is supposed to be on foot, first, 
between France and Russia, and secondly, between 
Italy and Prussia. What it is, is vaguely hinted at 


in the telegrams which convey the intelligence, but | Bean 


at best the public knows nothing about the affair, 
and can only guess at the plans and purposes. This 


much is certain. Italy has been referred to in no | Com 
friendly terms in the French Assembly, and Victor | Cort 


Emmanuel, or rather, his minister, is anxious lest 
the ecclesiastical party in the Assembly may urge 
the Republic into a war for the restoration of 
the Pope’s temporal power. Under these circum- 
stances it is not impossible that Italy may seek a 
protector, nor that Bismark may see in such an alli- 
ance a sure way of checking French aggression in a 


direction which would otherwise be comparatively | Stat Medi 


safe and inviting. 


Austria, Prussia, Russia, and Turkey moreover 
are deeply interested in the settlement of the East- 
ern Question, which is sufficiently complicated to 
puzzle even such a brain as Bismarck’s. This ques- 
tion turns on the financial liablities and needs of 
the Roumanian Government. Prince Charles, of 
Hohenzollern, is a relative of the Royal family of 
Prussia, and ever since he became Hospodar of Rou- 
mania that country has offered an attractive field for 
the investment of German capital. These invest- 
ments were greatly increased by a railway specula- 
tion, organized by a wealthy German, who appears 
to have been well versed in those financial tactics of 
which America is usually supposed to have a mon- 


net guaranteed the bonds ofacompany. At first 
the bonds rose and the work on the railroads pro- 
gressed rapidly, but when the interest fell due there 
was no money wherewith to pay it, and of course 
much indignation was stirred up against the origin- 
ator of the project. The Government of Roumania 
institutedcivil proceedings against him in Berlin, 
and resolved to repudiate its guaranty of the rail- 
road bonds, a resolution which was somewhat per- 
emptorily opposed by the Prussian representative at 
Bucharest, Such is the state of the difficulty be- 
tween Prussia and Roumania. Russia and Turkey 
oppose the demands of Prussia and the pending Im- 
perial conference will probably determine the course 
of Austriawithout any special reference to the action 
of the Cmference which met at London a few 
months ago, to the successful deliberations of which 
Victoria felingly referred in her recent speech. 


How ts get rid of the Germans appears to be 
the only question which really gives the French 
very mich mental distress. The Assembly may 
do pretty much as it likes, if only ithastens the de- 
partureof those inexorable Germans from the Paris 
forts. That this consummation will speedily be 
reachedis, at least, doubtful, for the present aspect 
of Frenth affairs is by no means calculated to re- 
assure minds so slow of apprehension as those 
which control the Imperial Cabinet at Berlin. Let 
us glante at the Assembly’s doings for the week, so 
as to se3 what reason Bismarck has to trust in the 
scrupuious observance of the Treaty. The disagree- 
ment about the prolongation of M. Thier’s term of 
office has continued without any satisfactory conclu- 
sion being reached. The committee appointed to 
consider the question has submitted a decree, which 
opens thus: 

“The Assembly, considering itself entitled to constitu- 
ent powers, which have not been exercised hitherto, solely 
from force of circumstances, and considering that mean- 
while the relative stability of existing institutions is re- 
quisite, lecrees, etc., etc. 

The three articles which follow this not over con- 
fident preamble, authorize M. Thiers te assume 
the title of President, and to exercise executive 
powers under the authority of the Assembly. M. 
Thiers, meanwhile, has twice, at least, hinted that 
he would resign, and press, people, and legislature 
are passionately discussing the disarmament of the 
National Guards, M. Gambetta has proposed the 
dissolution of the National and the election of a 
Constituent Assembly, and the only thing in which 
unanimity is apparent is hatred of the Germans 
and half concealed vows of vengeance at some 
future day. 


There is quite as much of a tempest over the 
Lord’s rejection of the Ballot Bill as we had any 
reason to expect, and of the respectable journals 
the Spectator is the most positive in its condemna- 
tion of their course. Indeed the leader in the last 
number is devoted to a proposed reform of the 
House, which handles the subject without gloves. 
In referring to their adjournment without acting up- 
onso important a measure as the ballot it says: ‘““They 
preferred their holidays to their duty. They are in- 
vested with precedence in society, are exempted in 
all serious cases from the jurisdiction of her Majes- 
ty’s Courts, and are entrusted with the extravagant 
power of annulling all the work of the representa- 
tives of the country, in order that they may improve 
legislation, and they assert that they will not take 
the trouble, that, out of lives which are one long holi- 
day, they will not{devote one month to work which 
the Government, the Commons, and the electors de- 
mand should be performed.”’ 


The Asiatic cholera is on its way westward, 
having certainly reached some parts of Prussia in 
& pronounced, though as yet scarcely epidemic 
form. Single cases have occurred as far west as 
England, and the European Governments are all 
taking measures to check its advance. 


The Markets, 








PRODUOE. 
RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
wer as follows: 


Bariey, bush... 138 ' Cotton. bales. . 


eas. bush 
Cut-meats. pks... 840} Pork. pks 
| 


8. bbis. .. . bbis..... 
Fiour, bbls. ... 84,365 | Rye, busn 


'* . Keg! 
busn 881 342 | Lard, pks, 4.799; do. pks..d&c. 
10.836 | Wool. bales.... 815 
Vats, b 727.814 | Wheat. bush.. .878,907 
Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, Aug, 26th, were as fol- 


low!: 





Cort Meal. bbis..2.145 
Meal. bags 700 | ¢ 


Grain, etc. 
White West..Cpeshe 41:60 ie | Corn. ® bush. 
R.&A. do. * bush....1.40@1.52 | Rye. ® bush 
Whike Genesee, # bu.. ..1.50@1.60 | Oats, # bush 4@48 
Spring, No.2, # bush....1.40@1.42 | Barley, malt # busn....1.10@1.40 


Flour and Meal. 
Stat Extra. ¥ bb! .....5.70@6.75 | Southern Extra. #bb! .86.60@9.76 
60 | do. med. # bbi....5.lo@6 60 


um, ®bbi. ...5.10a5 sends 
Weitern Extra. # bb!..6.15@9.25 | Rye Fiour. inf. to ex....4.0095.00 


Weitern medium ®bb)..6.60@6.10 | Corn-Meal, inf to ex....3.40@4.15 
Exta Genesee, ¥ bbi...6.80@8.50 | 


Provisions. 
13.87 | Beef. India Mess. ® tc..818@22.% 
# .. 64@8 














Por. West. mess. ® bb! 
e 


- 3. # bbl... $11 | Bacon 
Bee:, plain Mess, # bbi..88@11.50 | Lara, 
Butter. 


20@32 | Western medium. ¥ b.....18@25 
10@18 





State Extra, # DB 
State Medium..............25@27 | Common grades, # B 
Weitern Ex., # D 23@25 


Cheese. 


10% | Farm Dairies, Ex 
4 Western 


a 
LIVE STOOK. 
NEW YORE, Aug. 28th, 1871. 
Receipts for the week. 


Facories. WX..0.+.....+0++ 
Faaories, Med 


SOOe tee eeeeeseee eeesseee 


opoly. This genius conceived the idea of bringing | Cows 


the wheat districts of Moldavia and Wallachia with- 
in reach of the European markets by means of a vast 
system of railroads. This scheme was made so at- 
tractive that many Prussian noblemen became pe- 
cuniarily interested and finally the Roumanian cabi- 











Scientific and Sanitary. 


az 





MIASM IN DUST. 
R. TYNDALL follows up his investigations 


on Dust with much enthusiasm. He disavows 
any desire to meddle with the medical profcssion, 
but would keep physicians in mind of the facts 
which he develops in the course of his peculiar 
studies. He says thatif blood is kept absolutely 
free from the access of dust it will maintain its 
vitality for weeks. It is dust which causes it to 
putrefy by bringing in germs, which are seeds with 
their own life. Putrefaction and disease he attrib- 
utes to these germs asa virus. A physician who has 
pratticed a certain method of vaccination avers that 
he has never been troubled in any case with those 
complications which bring odium on vaccination as 
conveying poison into the system. He raises a 
small blister, and after letting out the water, in- 
serts the vaccine matter. The raised portion of 
the skip acts as a complete covering from external 
influences. His experieuce leads to the opinion that 
trouble comes not so much from bad maiter, as 
from germs of mischief in the air, and that pby- 
sicians are often blamed without @ause. Many are 
fully satisfied that contagious fevers are caused by 
poison floating in the air. To prevent the propaga- 
tion of disease this must use itself up, or be care- 
fully excluded from the air we breathe. Raw cotton 
has the property of sifting the air, and hence Dr. 
Tyndall again urges the value of his respirators, of 
which various convenient forms have been devised, 
more especially to protect the lungs of artisays 
from the dust which arises in connection with their 
daily work. It isa remarkable fact that all the 
best disinfectants, and antiseptic agents are of the 
volatile kind, and seem to have virtue chiefly 
through their action on what is contained in the 
air. 


—Chlorate of Potash is a harmless-looking 
drug, and by itself shows no sign of violence. But 
when triturated with certain other substances, such 
as sugar or sulphur it becomes a dangerous explo- 
sive. A verysmall quantity of such powder will, 
under the blow of a hammer, make a report as loud 
as a good-sized pistol. It is hardly possible to mix 
it with phosphorous, as the slightest friction or 
warmth will explode it, as many a youngster mak- 
ing his first essays in chemical experiment has 
found out at the cost of burnt fingers. A writer in 
the Washington Chronicle attributes the recent ex- 
plosion in the arsenal of that city to the careless 
use of this material in the manufacture of what is 
called ‘‘ Red Fire,’ for signals. He states that ig- 
norant workmen are employed in the handling of 
dangerous pyrotechnic compounds. During the war 
twenty-six young women werekilled by an explos- 
ion in these same works; and, if it be true that the 
Superintendent at that time could not write his own 
name, and that the present person in charge of 
making signal rockets “ has no scientific knowl- 
edge whatever, though careful and painstaking,” 
some higher authorities are very seriously to blame. 


—An automatic railway signal has been intro- 
duced for the protection of crossings, and to pre- 
vent collisions at stations. It is operated by elec- 
tricity, and an alarm is given on the approach of 
any train by the engine striking a lever placed on 
the track at a suitable distance. This has been 
practically tried on the Hudson River and Morris 
and Essex Railroads, and provesasuccess. But that 
railroads will of their own accord adopt machinery 
for the safety of the public is hardly to be expected. 
Safety-breaks have been well-known and used on 
various rvuads for years, proving themselves to be 
a@ wise economy even in the financial way, to say 
nothing of the safety of life. But, after all, they 
are not in general use, as daily accidents show. 


—Ex-Commissioner Fisher, of the Patent Office, 
is making some instructive revelations in regard to 
the methods of appointment in that department of 
government, which are published in the Scientific 
American. Here the public service pre-eminently 
requires the employment of men skilled in scienee, 
and yet the pressure on the part of Congressmen to 
have their adherents appointed, without regard to 
fitness or skill, relaxed not one whit. One member 
of an appropriation committee went so far as to 


— | threaten a withholding of the necessary appropria- 


tions if bis candidates were not accepted. By tak- 
ing an independent course and making valid exami- 
nations take the place of the mere farce before 
enacted, Mr. Fisher was able to run the Patent 
Office with fifteen less clerks, because the men em- 
ployed, being skilled, could do the business more 
rapidly. Yet he was obliged to keep the diminished 
pay-roll a secret as he would have otherwise been 
forced by greedy Congressmen to fill the vacancies. 


—Some details of the general meteorological 
laws learned through the U. 8. Signal Service may 
be found in the American Journal of Science for 
July, from a paper of Mr. Pliny Earle Chase 
Among other things it is stated that long ridges of 
high barometer, with adjacent troughs of low bar- 
ometer often traverse the continent. Such ridges 
usually have a steeper declivity and stronger winds 


‘| on their northerly and easterly than their southerly 


and westerly sides. The wind, especially in the 
Southern States, often blows directly in the line of 
the greatest barometric gradient (or ascent). The 
lines of equal barometric weight are, therefore, 
often of less relative importance than the gradients 
in forming forecasts of the weather. If we do not 
misconceive the idea of the writer, he would imply 
that, on occasions of disturbance, the atmosphere is 
thrown as it were into ridges and furrows and the 
winds travel against the rise of the ridges rather 
than follow along the furrows. Mr. Chase feels 
assured of the moon’s influence on the weather, and 
he thinks thatin our Atlantic States signs of fair 
weather may be most trusted during the ten days 
preceding, signs of rain during the eight days fol- 
lowing, full moon. 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTS. 


E find in the New York Evening Post a 
condensed account of the interesting experi- 
ments which, since 1843 or thereabout, have been 
carefully carried on in England. The tabulated ac- 
counts of twenty years’ experiments in growing 
wheat on twenty-two different plots, each plot being 
differently manured, occupy over forty octavo pages 
in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. 
The fourteen acres devoted to wheat are only a 
quarter of the whole space which is devoted to ex- 
periments on all the important crops raised in En- 
gland. We quote the Post’s article: ‘ 

“ Kighteen balf-acre plots of grass have been ma- 
nured each with the same manure for sixteen years. 
The unmanured land has averaged over twenty-five 
hundred pounds of hay per acre; superphosphate 
of lime did very little good unless used with am- 
monia; and ammonia salts and nitrate of soda did 
much the best. Ammonia, however, was bad for 
clover, and gave an undue prominence to the 
coarser grasses. Ammonia salts produced an aver- 
age of 6,720 pounds of hay per acre. It has been de- 
duced from the grass-field experiments (probably 
correctly), that nitrate of soda is a valuable agent in 
enabling a crop to withstand drought, the assump- 
tion being that when more is applied than is used 
by the crop the surplus is washed down into the 
soil, so that repeated annual doses enrich the ground 
to sueh a depth as to induce roots to go down far 
enough to find the necessary moisture. This deduc- 
tion is apparently confirmed by the fact that last 
year (when the drought in England was most se- 
yere), the plot that had been manured with this 
salt produced at nearly the full rate, while the other 
manures had a comparatively slight effect. Mr. 
Lawes describes the soil as a “somewhat heavy 
loam, with a subsoil of raw yellowish red clay, but 
resting in its turn upon chalk, which provides good 
natural drainage. In the barley experiments, the un- 
manured land averaged (16 years) 204 bushels per acre; 
some of the manured land as high as fifty bushels. 
For this erop it seems to be proved that superphos- 
phate is not of much benefit; that ammonia salts 
(quantity not stated) 1,000 pounds rape cake, or 275 
pounds nitrate of soda per acre, are each of great 
utility, the cheapest improvement coming from the 
use of nitrate. 

“Ip the wheat experiments, the unmanured land 
averaged 14} bushels per acre; that manured with 
alkalies, 154 bushels; that with superphosphate, 17} 
bushels; and that with both of these manures and 
with nitrate of sodqg or ammonia salts, 364 bushels. 
Neither the nitrate nor the ammonia did so well 
without the superphosphate or g)kalies as when used 
with them. 

“The experiments with oats are not materially 
different from those with wheat. Peas, beans, and 
clover could not be made to grow fora series of 
years by any manures that were tried upon them; 
but it was proved that the failure of clover was not 
due to any poisoning of the Jand, for on a very rich 
old garden that had been well manured for more 
than a century, clover still looks healthy after hav- 
ing occupied the land since 1854. This indicates that 
elover fails from starvation, not from excrementi- 
tious poisoning. 

**For root crops superphosphate of lime has 
proved to be the best manure of all that were tried. 

“That which seems to be the most valuable sug- 
gestion for the practical farmer to experiment upon 
is that which refers to the use of nitrate of soda, 
especially as a manure for grass. If the same result 
will follow its use on other soils that have been pro- 
duced at Rothamsted, there is reason to expect 
that it will not only add to our grass crop, but we 
think it will, after some years, enrich the soil to 
such a depth as to enable our grasses better to with- 
stand the droughts that are now so injurious to 
them. Anything that will cause roots to descend 
deep into the soil will do immense good by deepen- 
ing the ‘surface’ soil through the eventyal decay 
of these roots.” 








Witp Preacues in Nevapa.—There grows in 
this Territory a species of wild peach which is ex- 
ceedingly hardy and will live almost anywhere. It 
is found in abundance in Carson Valley, Hum- 
boldt Valley, and on the hills around Reese River, 
perhaps also elsewhere. This tree grows to about 
the hight of a man’s shoulder in the most favored 
localities, but is frequently found not over a foot 
high. The leaf is small and thick, more like that of 
theplum. In the epring of the year the plains are 
covered with the beautiful pink blossom of this 
shrub. The fruit has the perfect form of the peach, 
fs greenish with a crimson tinge, of small size, not 
over three-quarters to one inch in length, and is 
very bitter to the taste. It is quite possible, how~- 
ever, that cultivation may develop the good quali- 
ties of this uncivilized companion of the sage-brush, 
and turn it into a hardy fruit tree. 


A Turn-TABLE.—We understand that a gentle- 
man near this city is having a carriage-house built 
after designs by a New York architect, in which the 
novel feature of a turn-table is to be introdueed. 
The building, as we understand it, is octagonal in 

ts general plan, with a turn-table in the center, 
large enough to hold acarriage. It is evident that 
much hand labor in the way of cramping and push- 
ing, and lifting can be avoided by this device; for 
whenever a vehicle is wanted, it isonly necessary to 
pull it upon the table and turn it around until it is 
opposite the entrance, when the horses can be *‘ put 
to” without further trouble. A reversal of this 
process suffices to place the carriage in its proper 
section of the carriage floor. 


To Prevent NoisE.—A tubber cushion under 
the legs of work-benches in manufactories, is a cheap 
relief from the deafening din of noisy shops. 
Chambers’ Journal describes a factory where the 
hammering of fifty coppersmiths was scarcely 
audible in the room below, their benches having 


under each leg a rubber cushion. The same effect 
may be produced by placing the legs of the bench 
in kegs filled with sand, by which means all vibra- 
tion and shock may be prevented. Sometimes it is 
convenient in a country house to have workshops in 
the garret or somewhere under the household roof. 
This bint may save the family much needless an- 
noyance from necessary hammering. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
HE LORD’S PRAYER.—* I remember, on one 
occasion,”’ says Mr. Hay, “traveling in the 
country with a companion, who possesed some 
knowledge of medicine. We arrived at a floor, near 
which we were about to pitch our tent, when a 
crowd of Arabs surrounded us, cursing and swear- 
ing at the rebellers against God. My friend, who 
spoke a little Arabic to an elderly persen, whose 
garb bespoke him a priest, said, ‘Who taught you 
that we were disbelievers? Hear my daily prayer, 
and judge for yourselves.’ He then repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer: All stood amazed and silent, till 
the priest exclaimed, ‘May God curse me, \f ever I 
again curse those who hold such a belitf; nay, 
more, the prayer shall be my prayer till my hour 
be come. I pray thee, O Nazarene, repeat that 
prayer, that it may be remembered among us in 
letters of gold!’ ”’ 


—A letter from Wilmington, N.C., to the Buf- 
falo Express says: ‘We have lately had one of the 
most heated and bitter campaigns in this State that 
I ever had the fun of witnessing, the issus being 
‘Convention or no Convention.’ Colored crators 
were in the field in abundance, and never having 
been satisfied as to the ability of the negro to oc- 
cupy the stage, I, through curiosity, attended one 
of their meetings. The ability of the principal 
speaker (Mabson, who has the honor of bdng the 
first negro admitted to the bar in this State) cannot 
be doubted. I was really surprised at his chain of 
logical argument. But a meeting conducted by a 
people so recently relieved from bondage must 
necessarily present many ludicrous points, and here 
is one of them: Allan Denton (colored) officiated as 
Chairman, and the man who had the floor, after a 
long and flowery appeal, was winding up as fol- 
lows: ‘And I say, my fellow-citizens, dat eberyting 
are changed; dat we is better men, and weis more 
spedious.’ ‘What, what dat you say ?’ interrupted 
the Chairman, who comprehended the dignity and 
duties of his position, ‘what dat word you say?’ 
‘Spedious is de word I exclaim. Isn’t I right, Mr. 
Chairman? ‘Oh, spedious, spedious! yes, dat’s all 
correct. Please prohibit to finish your remarks,’ 
which he did with the evident consciousness of hav- 
ing annihilated the presiding officer.”’ 


—Prince Chigi di Campagnano, president of the 
league of the Thirty Committees of the Society for 
Catholic Interests, now in Rome, accompanied by a 
deacon and prefect from each committee, has pre- 
sented the Pope with the result of their delibera- 
tions on the famous scheme for a plébiscite in favor 
of the temporal power. The document is signed by 
27,161 Romans, who declare that they have no de- 
sire to be governed by Victor Emmanuel, nor to see 
Rome united to Italy, but that they wish to remain 
under the government of the Pope. Even taking 
all these signatures as genuine, the statement ad- 
mits that 43,000 owis were deposited in the urns in 
October, so that the adherents of the temporal 
power are, by their owo showing, in a minority of 
23,009 voices. 

—What the Macon Telegraph objects to in the 
remarks of the Hon. Ben. N. Hill, is this declara- 
tion, in his address at the recent commencement of 
the University of Georgia: ‘‘The primal cause of 
our failure as a people is the fact that our system 
of labor was Slavery. From this, as from a dis- 
turbed den of vipers, have crawled out the in- 
numerable and poisonous evils that have lamed our 
energies and polluted our blood.” This reads very 
much like Garrison in the days of The Liberator. 


—An invalid once complained to his neighbor 
of a shanghai which the latter kept. The bird was 
a terrible nuisance, and gave him no peace day or 
night, ‘“ Byt,” said the skeptical owner, ‘‘ my cock 
only crows four or fiye times g day. I don’t see how 
that can annoy you so much,” * Because,’’ replied 
the sufferer, ** you don’t take into account all the 
times when I am expecting him to crow.” 


—The following summary of the points of dif- 
ference between High Church and Low Church are 
from the Protestant Churchman (Low): ‘ One party 
iauds the Bible, the other the Church. One aims to 
increase, the other to lessen the power of Biskops. 
One makes the minister a priest, the other denies 
he is a priest. One inyites men to the Sacram«ts, 
the other to Christ. One preaghes continually the 
Church, the other the Gospel. One unchurches the 
other denominations, the other does not. One be- 
lieves that all the infants are regenerated by the 
Holy Spirit in Baptism, the other does not.” 


—The merchants of the Cologne Bourse put up 
a capacious iron box on ’Change three years agp to 
receive contributions for the completion of the 
great cathedral. They opened it about three weeks 
ago, and, instead of the largesum they had expected, 
they found only one franc and 25centimes. Aj the 
superb structure needs for its completion aout 
$5,000,000 or $6,000,000, the sum realized on the Ex- 
change, though extremely munificent, will not go 
very far toward the object in view. 


—In “‘ War and Culture,” Mr. Arthur Helps says: 
“In many things women are the superiors of men, 
in many things our inferiors—never our equals. I 
hold, with Coleridge, that there are souls masculine 
and feminine. If I were suddenly asked to give a 
proof of the goodness of God to us, I think I should 
say that it is most manifest in the exquisite differ- 
ence He has made between the souls of women and 
men, so as to create the possibility of the most com- 
fortable and charming companionship that the 
mind of man can imagine.” 


—The great estimation in which the horse is 
held by the Arabs is shown as well in their notion of 








his origin as in their manner of treating him. ‘“‘ The 
first man who tamed and rode a horse is said to have 
been Ishmael,’’ and *‘ The first horse appeared when 
Adam sneezed on first awaking into life.” 


—Bismarck in Prussia’s modest days was in the 
habit of astonishing the arrogant diplomats of Aus- 
tria, and an instance of this is now revived, When the 
prince was Minister at) Frankfort, he was ushered 
into the presence of Count Thun, the Austrian en- 
voy, whom he found in his shirt-sleeves; ‘ Quite 
right,’’ observed Bismarck, gravely pulling off his 
coat; ‘it’s very hot in yourroom.’’ The Austrian, 
thunderstruck at this unexpected lesson, jumped 
up, seized his coat, and confounded himself in ex- 
cuses. 


—A school-teacher asked a new boy “ Who 
made the glorious universe ?’’ but the boy could not 
tell. So the teacher got a rawhide and told the 
boy if he didn’t tell he would whip him. The boy 
looked at the whip and sniveled out, “ Please, sir, I 
did; but I won’t do it again !”’ 


—The question whether, when the head is moved 
from side to side, the eyes are rotated in an opposite 
direction. bas long been a great subject of discus- 
sion. Anaccount of some experiments published 
lately in a German journal tend to show that a 
slight rotation does occur. 


—A Pittsfield (N. H.) lady has had a shawl re- 
stored to her which was stolen nine years ago. It 
was in nearly as good condition as when stolen, the 
woman who had kept it so long being afraid or 
ashamed to wear it. 


—The Galaxy “Club Room” is responsible for 
this new instance of the eccentric epitaph: ‘* In the 
following instance of an ambiguous epitaph we are 
left in a state of pleasing, though doubtful, melan- 
choly over the question, what was it that the be- 
reaved parent of little Johnny objected to: 

* We can’t have everything to please us— 
Little Johnny’s gone to Jesus’”’ 

—Lemons will keep good for months if sliced 
when perfectly fresh, and packed in glass jars with 
a thick layer of white sugar between the slides. 


—A girl who is now called a “ beautiful blonde,” 
would a few years ago have been termed a “ tow 
head.”” Such is life. . 


—Salt is said to make a carpet look bright and 
fresh if sprinkled upon it before sweeping, and also 
to be a good preventive against moths. 


—What would this world be without women? 
A perfect blank—like a sheet of paper, not even 
ruled. 


—Rosseau says—“ The empire of woman is an 
empire of softness, of address, of complacency. Her 
commands are caresses, her menaces are tears.” 


—A mother-in-law in Lansingburg, New York, 
is trying to rid her eyes of a quantity of red pepper, 
which in some strange way or other came tirough 
the keyhole of her daughter-in-law’s room. 


—“Gentlemen,” said a publican to his guests 
at midnight, “I don’t know whether you have 
talked enough or not, but as for myself, I am going 
to shut up.” 


—Prof. Agassiz pronounces the big California 
tree, a section of which was taken to Boston, to be 
over eighteen hundred years of age. 





eublishers Department. 








First Mortgage Bonds. 

An improved investment inquiry has been reported for 
the First Mortgage Bonds of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road Company, at the ruling price of 92 per cent. and ac- 
crued interest. The Loan is being marketed at a rate 
considerably in excess of the Money requirements of the 
Company, notwithstanding the fact that the work of con- 
struction is being vigorously prosecuted on the unfinished 
portion of the road (200 miles), of which ninety-five miles 
will be completed within the next six weeks, and added to 
227 miles already in actual operation. This will leave but 
105 miles to |be constructed, in order to give a through line 
of railway communication direct from Richmond to the 
Ohio river, where connections will be at once established 
with all the leading points of the West. It is confidently 
expected that the enterprise will be brought to completion 
in the Summer of the coming year.—N. Y. Times, 18th inst. 

_ es 
Fashions. 

“The fashion of this world” is what a very large propor- 
tion of its civilized inhabitants seem to be interested in, 
even if it does * pass away’’—perhaps because it does. How- 
ever, we have had recommended to us as a competent guide 
in such matters, Mrs. A. Burdette Smith’s Illustrated Pat- 
tern Bazaar ; and having no use for such a guide ourselves, 
we cheerfully pass along the recommendation “ to all whom 
it may concern.”’ Mrs. Smith’s advertisements in our col- 
umns tell just what her Bazaar does. Take a look at it. 

——~>—_- 
Notice to Subscribers. 

Those who remit money to the Christian Union should be 
careful to give their Post OFFICE address, with the State. 
Those requesting a change of address should give their 
former as well as their present Post Office, and be sure to 
send it ten days before the change is to be made. We, as wellas 
our subscribers are often subjected to great inconvenience 
by neglect of this—they in not receiving their paper, and 
we in a fruitless search for the address to which it has been 
sent. 


—-_>—_—_ 
When does your Subscription Expire ? 
Hereafter the Publishers will always stop the CHRISTIAN 
UNION at the expiration of the time for which it is paid, so 
that if you wish to continue it, it would be well to renew 
your subscription at least one week before the time ex- 
Pires. 


Therefore, LOOK AT THE FIGURES on the little printed 
label of the wrapper, bearing your address. The date there 
shows the expiration of your subscription. If you want the 
papers to come right along, send your renewal, with $3.00. 
During the coming Fall, the paper will be improved in vari- 
ous ways, and a valuable premium will be given to ever, 
subscriber, old and new. 

—_>—_——_ 
““ The Comet,” 

One of E. J. Hale & Sons’ publications, advertised in our 
columns, had its price wrongly given last week by a typo- 
graphical error, The price is,—not $5.50, but $2.25, 





“The Most Perfect Bed Possible.” 


“ The above is the phrase used, in our hearing, by a lady 
of long housekeeping experience, of culture and refiue- 
ment, and one well accustomed to good living in every way, 
who has for months slept on one of the ‘Woven Wire Mat- 
tresses,’ manufectured by the Company in Hartford—that 
most prolific little town. Our confidence in this lady’s judg- 
ment is so complete that we do not hesitate to say a strong 
word about this new and admirable bed.”’ 

We wrote the above a few months ago, and thereupon 
added a few words of commendation. Since that time we 
have used the Wire Mattress ourselves with the most satis- 
factory results. It is the best thing of the kind we ever 
slept on, and we are esteemed not easy to satisfy in such 
matters. 

The Wire Mattress consists of a strong fabric, formed of 
9,000 feet of fine tinned wire, coiled into perfect springs, 
and all interlocked by an ingenious process of double weav- 
ing. When this pliable and elastic fabric is stretched on its 
proper frame, the result is a most perfect sleeping arrange- 
ment. The guarantees that accompany each mattress, are: 
Ist. That they never losetheir shape. 2d. That they never 
need a repair. 8d. That they never make any noise. They 
are positively warranted to be as perfectly level at the end 
of five years as when first made, and to stand the test of one 
thousand pounds weight for ten days. Every person, then, 
who buys a Wire Mattress secures a clean, sweet, easy, 
wholesome bed, at a moderate cost. They are especially 
comfortable in hot climates and in the summer season 
everywhere, while with the thin mattress they are as 
warm as any healthful bed can be, for winter. We com- 
mend them as a real advance in civilization. Information 
concerning how and where they may be bought will be 
found on our last page. 


—_—_pj———. 
HOW TO REMIT MONEY. 


_As we are unable to detect thieves in the Post- 
Office, and there have been a large number of com- 
plaints lately of money lost in transmissien to us 
through the mails, we notify subscribers that remit- 
tances should always be sent either by Post-Office 
Money Order, Draft, or Registered Letter. (AIL 
Postmasters are required by law to register letters 
whenever requested to do so.) Money sent in either 
of the above ways only, is at our risk. 
=>. 

The American Woman’s Home 
Is a book of which the publishers have sold scores of thou- 
sands of copies. It is one of the most popular home books 
ever written; a book of 500 pages, embellished profusely 
with pictures of Model Homes, Working Plans for building 
cuts of innumerable practical Domestic Conveniences and 
Interior Decorations; Scientific Nlustrations of the Princi- 
ples of Physiology, Ventilation, Heating, &c., &c., besides 
two beautiful full-page plates and an exquisite engraved 
Title-Page. The whole brilliantly printed on excellent pa- 
per, and bound in elegant, substantial and attractive style 
The authors are CATHARINE E. BEECHER and HARRIET 
BEECHER STowE. The Independent says: 


“* It is a book with more substantial merit and less pretension than 
any we have seen for a long time. ts title-page describes it as‘ a 
guide to the formation and maintenance of economical, health- 
ful, beautiful, and Christian homes ;’ and its contents amply viu 
dicate its right to claim this-character.” 


And the N. Y. Tribune says: 
answor bere, S50 1b 19.0 book whech to no eas NOR ans 
must prove invaluable.”’ 

We will mail, free of postage, a copy of this admirable 
book (price $2.50) to any one who wiil send us two new sub- 
scriptions, with $6, for the CurisTIAN UNION (with MAR- 
SHALL’s ‘‘WASHINGTON’’). 

——_.>__——_ 

The Youth’s Companion 
Ts an eight-page weekly paper for young people and the 
family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and 
attractivein its matter, which is furnished by writers known 
throughout the whole country, and embracing topics of real 
interest to the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular and in- 
teresting weekly journal, for the young folks, issued in this 
country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’s “ Washington” 
($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) for one year (to- 
gether $4.50) for Three Dollars and Sixty Cents; or, the 
Youth’s Companion, free for one year, to any one who wiil 
send us a new subsciiption, not his own, (with $3.00) to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION and MARSHALL'S“ Washington.” Both 
offers to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 








The Phrenological Journal 
For September contains an interesting analysis of the life 
and character of Ruloff. This sketch will be read with in- 
terest. There is also an account of a singular case of life 
in a head only. Wecommend this number of the Phreno- 
logical as a good one. Published by S. R. WELLS, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 


a 

Use Enoch Morgan’§ Sons’ SAPOLIO to clean Paint and 
Windows, Polish Knives and Tinware, and Remove Stains 
from Marble, Porcelain, etc. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
TERMS FOR 1871. 


Bingle copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50, Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 

PLYMOUTH PULPIT is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) will be sent 
to one address for $5. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to paya liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
TERMS, &c 


Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Depart- 
ment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 








A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 


Intelligent, active men or women, young or old, can have pleasant 
and largely paying employment by taking an Agency for any town 
in the United States, for 


Henry Ward Beecher’s 


LIFE OF 


JESUSE 
CHRIST. 


Prospectus books are now ready, and territory will be awarded to 
reliable Agents on carly application. Terms liberal. Apply to 
J. B. FORD & CO., 
27 Park Place, N. Y.; 11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass., er 170 
State St., Chicago, Lil. 





Aug. 30, 1871, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Financial. 


The New Loan has, to the delight of every- 
body excepting certain Democratic politicians and 
undry speculators against whose interests it 
militates, succeeded beyond all expectation. The 
entire amount set apart for the European markets 
was taken up at once, and it is probable that the 
portion set apart for this country will be largely 
drawn upon from abroad. It is very satisfactory 
to know, that despite the efforts which have made 
at home toinjure our credit, we still command the 
confidence of capitalists abroad. The other Gov- 
ernment bonds are strong and steady, and we note 
considerable transactions, notwithstunding the 
high prices that rule the market, 

The Steck Exchange ts firm for Railway 
Securities as we go to press, but without any nota- 
ble tendency to speculation. The New York Cen- 
trals, Northwests, St. Pauls,and Wabash were firm, 
and Lake Shore, Reading, and Ohio, and Mississippi 
steady. On the Miscellaneous list, the Pacitie Mail 
maintained the recent advance. The general vol- 
ume of business,as measured by the official list of 
sales at the Exchange Boards, is not large. 

Money is without change at 2 to 3 per -e0). on 
call. 

The United States Sub-Treasury r>:cived 
on Friday $550,000 for Customs, and prepaid $10,000 
Gold Interest on the 10-40 Loan. The Customs r+- 
ceipts for the week reached $4,000,000 in round —Uu- 
bers. and the receipts for the month will be rear 
#17,500,000. Thatis to say foreign merchandise w 
the value of forty-four million doliars, estimating 
the first cost in gold, has been placed on the New 
York market in one month, notwithstanding an 
average tariff of forty per cent. The history of our 
foreign trade can show nothing te equal this. 

The following table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock Hxchange since our last : 
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7-30 COLD LOAN 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Rapid Progress of the Work. 


The building of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
(begun July last), is being pushea forward with 
reat energy trom both extremities of the line. 
everal thousand men are employed in Minnesota 
and on the Pacific coast. The grade is nearly com- 
pleted 266 miles westward from Lake Superior: 
trains are running over 130 miles of finished 
road, and tiack-laying is rapidly progressing to- 
ward the Eastern border of Dakota, Including its 
purchase of the St. Paul & Pacific Road, the North- 
ern Pacific Company now has 413 miles of com- 
leted roadvand by September next this will be 


nereased to at least ¥ 

A GOOD TMENT. Jay Cooke & Co. 
are now selling, and unhesitatingly recommend, as 
a Profitable and perfectly Safe investment, the 
Firat Mor e Land Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. They have 
30 years to run, bear Seven and Three-Tenths per 
cent. gold interest (more than $ per cent. currency) 
and are secured first and only mo eon the 
ENTIRE ROAD AND ITS EQUIPMENTS, and also, as 
fast as the Road is supe , on 

23,000 ACRES OF LAND toevery mile of 

rack Acres foreach $1,000 Bond. They 
. 8. Tax; Principal and Interest 
able in Gold. Denominatons: Coupons, 

,000 ; Registered, $100 to $10,00u. 

Ds FO BONDS. Northern Pacific 

7-30’s are at all times receivable at TEN PER CENT. 
ABOVE PAR, in exchange for the Company’s Lands, 
at their lowest cash price. This renders them 
practically INTEREST BE G LAND WARRANTS. 

SINKING FUND. The proceeds of all sales 
of Lands are required to be devoted to the re-pur- 
chase and cancellation of the First Mo e 
Bonds of the Company. The Land Grant of the 

ad exceeds Fifty Million Acres. This-immense 
Sinking Fund will undoubtedly cancel the principal 
of the Com y’s bonded debt before it falls due. 
With their ample security and high rate of inter- 
est, there is no investment, accessible to the peo- 
ple, which is MORE PROFITABLE OR Gave. 

EXCHANGE U. 8S. FIVE- 

The success of the New Government 5 per cent. 
Loan will compel the early surrender of United 
States 6 per cents. Many holders of Five-T'wenties 
are now exch them for North 
Seven-Thirties, thus realizing a handsome profit, 
and grgetiy increesis their yearly income. 

0 E SECURITIES, — All marketable 
Stocks and Bonds will be received at their highest 
current price in_exchange for Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties. EXPRESS CHARGES on Money or 
Bonds received, and on Seven-Thirties sent in re- 
turn, willibe paid by the Financial Agents. Full 
information, maps, pamphlets, etc., can be obtained 
on application at any agency, or from the under- 


sok SALE BY JAY COOKE & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific RailroadCo., 


By BANKS and BANKERS generally throughout 
the country. 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
261 and 263 Broadway, cor, Warren St, 


$1,000,000 


Capital, . . 

Pays Four per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at sight. 

Pays Five per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Special Deposits remaining six months or longer. 

Empowered to act as Financial Agent for 
States, Corporations, and Individuals. 

To act as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
and other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 
Property. 

The Company is a Legal Degositary for Moneys 

aid into Court. 











R. D. MANCAM, President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Secretary. 





First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
LAND GRANT BONDS 


OF THE 


St. Joseph and Denver City 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


These Bonds can now be had from the under- 
signed, or through the principal banks and bankers 
of the United States, in denominations of $1000, 
».00, and $100. 


They have thirty (30) years to run, bearing Bight 
Per Cent, (8 per ct.) Interest, payable on the 1lith 
days of August and February in each year. The 
Principal and Interest are payable in Gold. The 
Principal in New York; the Interest in New York, 
wt +¢r and Frankfort-on-Main, free of tax. They 
ir> <cupon Bonds, but can be registered or con- 
vcrted into Registered Bonds, and are receivable 
at par and accrued interest in payment for the 
Company's land sales. The payment of the prin- 
cipal and interest is secured by a first and only 
mortgage on the Company’s Lands, granted by the 
United States in 1866, lying on the line of this road, 
and amounting to 1,500,000 acres, the railway of the 
Western 
Kanaas, to a junction with the Union Pacific Road 
at Fort Kearney, a distance of 170 miles, together 


Division, extending from Marysville, 


with the Equipments appertaining, 
Rights of Way, and Personal Property. 


Franchises, 


The mortgage is made to the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company of New York, as Trustees. 

The Bondholders are amply protected by the 
terms of the Mortgage Deed, which prohibits a sale 
of the Company’s lands at less than four ($4) dollars 
per acre anda release of the lien of this Mortgage 
upon any portion seld until the purchase money is 
paid to the Trustees, who are authorized to apply 
the same to the payment of these Bonds, either by 
purchase or to the Sinking Fund, for their redemp- 
tion at maturity. This will more than extinguish 
the debt and leave the railway and equipments 
free. The security for the payment of these Bonds 
is therefore beyond all contingency. 

Holders of 5-20’s, and especially those who do not 
desire to be paid off by the Treasury Department, 
can now exchange their Governments for these 
Bonds at a at a good and substantial profit. 

The location of the line of the St. Joseph and 
Denver City Railroad is a commanding one, from 
the fact that it is a practical extension westwardly 
of the Hannibal and St. Joseph, the next Land 
Grant road after the Illinois Central. The St. Jo- 
seph and Denver City Railroad is fed at its eastern 
terminus (St. Joseph) by Railway lines coming 
direct from Hannibal, St. Louis, Chicago, and local 
roads converging at St. Joseph. Its business is 
therefore secured. Its connection with the Union 
Pacific road opens up the through middle route 
across the continent, and is of national importance. 
This is reflected in the fact that the quantities of 
letters and telegrams which we have received dur- 
ing the few days the Bonds have been for sale, ap- 
plying for these Securities, indicate the quick 
response of the American people in support of in- 
ternal improvements, while at the same time they 
make a good investment. 


Price for the present, 9744 and accrued interest in 
currency. 

Circulars, maps, pamphlets, documents, &c., fur- 
nished upon application. 


Expressage relating to the Bonds free. Market- 


able Securities received in exchange. 


We have beemat great expense in the examination 
of this property and the bonds and mortgage, and 
are satisfied the investments in this Loan will not 
only be safe but profitable. We base our calcula- 
tions on the fact that the First Mortgage Bonds of 
this Company, on the Eastern Division, lately suc- 
cessfully placed by our firm at 97}, have advanced 
to 102 and accrued interest, making them rule at 
106, or nearly ten per cent. advance. 

Under all circumstances, we unhesitatingly re- 
commend them. 


TANNER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
1l WALL STREET. 


FORTIETH DIVIDEND. 


Washington Insurance Company, 


No. 172 BROADWAY. 
NEw YORK, July 28, 1871. 
t@” A DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. has 
een declared, payable August Ist, free of tax. 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 
185 Bleecker St., New York. 
Interest from date of deposit. Send for Circular. 
All deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest due. 

JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 














OCK WOOD &CO., PHOTOGRAPHER, 
843 Brosdway. FIRST AMERICAN 
LNSTITUTS, 1865, 67 ’68. and 70. 
spe Cards, $10 per doz. ; Cartes de Visites, $5 
per doz. 'e Sized Photographs, Ten Dollars. 





RAILROAD 
BONDS 


Whether you wish 
__to buy or sell, _ 
write to No. 7 
Wall St., N. ¥. 


CHARLES w. 
HASSLER. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
COLD BONDS 


or 


TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 


COMBINED, 


HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 


EIGHT MILLIONS, 


With 250 Miles of Road in Operation, 
OONNECTING 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


BY THE 


Most Direct Route Possible. 


The Bonds Secured by a First Mortgage 
on the forst forty miles west from 
New York city, at the rate 
Of $36,080 per mile. 
$30,000 per mile already expended on 
that portion of the road. 


MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE 
BONDS OF THE 


NMiontclair Railway 


or 
NEW JERSEY, 
indorsed by the N. Y. & Midland Co., 
MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


No. 10 WALL S8T., 
AND 


THE MONTOLAIR RAILWAY 00, 


No. 25 NASSAU ST. 





~ GROCERIES, &o._ 
CREAM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


This strengthening and wholesome preparation 
is intended for use without boiling. A cup of de- 
licious chocolate can be made with it in two minutes. 
For invalids it is a most desirable article. It is made 
by WALLACE & COMPANY, 29 Cortlandt St., and 
oe be had by the single (pound) jar, or case of one 

ozen at most of the good family grocery houses of 
New York and Brooklyn. 

Observe Carefully the manufacturers’ name 
and trade-mark on the label! 


SCRANTON & CO., 

GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 
Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 
ower prices than any house in this line. We sel 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumer 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end 
the cheapest. 














BETTING UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, anda club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club Organizers. 

THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 AND 33 VESEY 8T., 


P.O. Box 5443.) New YorE. 








THE GREAT CLOTHIERS. 


Broadway and Grand S&t., 
Broadway and Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 





AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


The Largest First-class House in New England 
Vertical aw Suits and Single Apartments, 
with Bathing and Water Conveniences connecting, 
Billiard Halls, Telegraph Office, and Café. 
LEW:8S RICH & SON, Proprietors. 


SHERMAN HOUSE. 


CHICAGO, 





Opposite Court House ayuare, 
The largest and fines; Hotel in the North-West: 
Was first opened to the pabite in July, 1861. 
GAGE BRO’S & WALTERS. 





» toe MANUFACTCRERS OF THE 


‘“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered for popes favor. As the result 
of years of experimeni, it embodies aoe many 
advantages over others, which, though excellent in 
their time, cannot now compare with this more 
modern production. Py omp ines the r 
quaiities of SIMPLIC STRE. 
ILITY, and ADAPTABILITY. 
claim, and shall be happy to prove by ACTUAL 
DEMONSTRATION at any of our agencies, that it 
RUNS MORE EASILY, cen be more readily 
.D, ig more convenient- 
HAN. 
BRETTER 
if r, and 
RANGE and CAPAQITY 
NDS OF WORK, is better sped to 
meet the sere requirements ofa FAMILY SEW- 
ING-MACHINE than any other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMP'Y 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
vl 


VALISES, SH 

TRMNK Ss, eer en eenee 
im St., as 

| © New York. J.C. TUOMMY, ” 





EGA R—How made—of Cider, Wine, or Sorgo, 
in 10 hours. F. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn. 








MUSIC. 








LOUIS MEYER, 
1413 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC. 
What shall I play next ? 
SEE 
LIST of the BEST TEACHING MUSIC, 


Selected from the principal Catalogues of Europe 
and America, 
Classified according to difficulties ; 
Forming the Appendix to 
Louis Meyer’s New Catalogue of Choice 


Music. 
Sent gratis on application. 





NO W READY! 
Emerson’s Singing School! 


Compiled by one of the most eminent teachers in 
the country, and arranged carefully for the use of 
Singing School Teachers. There is in 
Part lst—A Good Elementary Course, 


“ 294—A Fime Collection of Secular 
Music. 

“* 3d—A Namber ef Church Tunes and 
Anthems. 


Send stamp for Specimen Pages. 
Send $7.50 per desen for the book. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


“THE SONG KING,” 


FOR SINGING CLASSES AND CONVEN- 
TIONS. 





By H. R. PALMER, 


The talented and rising Com 
Author of the SONG QUEEN, 


etc., etc. 

The SONG KING contains one hundred and 
ninety-two pages, of the same size as the Triumph, 

alm, etc., dnd although itis eighty pages larger 
than its fey predecessor the SONG QUEEN, it is 
sold at the same price, $7.5¥adoz. 75c. single. 
Bound only in board covers. 

The popularity of the SONG QUEEN is shown by 
the fact that it has reached an issue of over 75,- 
000 copies, and the SONG KING is the result 
of nearly five —s additional experience. 

Mr. Palmer has the rare gift? condensing and 
compacting, and the SONG KING is filled with 

ms of musical thought, in @ practical and admirable 
form for Singing Classes, Conventions, and Musical 
Associations. 

=~ aaa SPECIMEN PAGES sent freeon appli- 
cation. 

Ready Aug. 15. Published by ROOT & CADY, 

67 Washington St., Chicago, 


FULL OF LIFE. 
Good Poetry. 
GOOD MUSIC. 
DEVOTIONAL. 
EASY. 
POPULAK. 


ser and Conductor, 
ORMAL COLLECTION, 





Sparkling. 
NEW AND OLD. 


“Songs of Salvation,” by T. H. Per- 
kins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. The best 
book out. Only $80ahundred. Send 25 
cents for a copy, to try it. 


| T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, | 








NOLLVAIVS 


43 Bighth St., New York. | ° 





COLDEN ROBIN! 


BY 


W. O. PERKINS. 


If you need a New SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK, 
do not weary yourself looking over a long list, but 
send at once for this favorite collection of beautti- 
ful SCHOOL Sones. 

It will not disappoint you. 
Price 50 Cents. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New Vork. 





“The Best of the Sunday-School Singing Books.”’— 
—Adwvance, Chicago. 


THE PEARL 


Is universally acknowledged the best book publisb- 
edin years. Send 26 cents foraspecimen copy. IL 
you examine and compare it with others, you will 
adopt no other 


SUNDAY-SOHOOL SINGING BOOK. 


Every one is delighted with it. Price 35 cents; 
$3.00 per doz. 


Sold by most book and music dealers. 


8S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, O. 


126,000 CHILDREN 


Are now singing from the New Sabbath School Book 


SILVER SONG, 


By W. A. Ogden. Greatest success of any book be- 
fore the peqme. Thousands of letters received in 
its praise. Examine it and you will use no other. 
Price in Board Covers, $3.60 per doz., $30.00 per hun- 
dred. Single copies, 35c., post-paid. Contains 176 
pages. 

Specimen pages free, 

W. W. WHITNBY, Publisher, Toledo, 0. 
For sale by Book Dealers generally. 


A New Music Book for Female 
Seminaries. 


THE TRIO. 


A collection of three-part songs, for female voices, 
the music selected mainly from the works of Con- 
cord and other celebrated composers. Compiled by 
D. N. HOOD, 
Professor of Music, Rockford Female Seminary. 
Bouud in cloth. Price 75 cents. 
LYON & HEALY, Publishers, Chicago. 











ADIES D ING TO PROOCU A FIRST- 
lass Sewing-Machine, ~_-% monthly 


c 
‘nstalments, = “gply at Bowery. N. Y. 
Best Twent t, and 1 air" Ninth Avenue. 





— work at highest prices if 


Day 
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TAE 
Pear all the desirable qualities of th 
Standar 1 Machines in the market. In its Ca- 
pacity—>d eing the LARGEST FamilyMachine 
made. In its cemeioty veins composed 
ot out THIRTEEN WORKING PARTS. 
In its Adaptability to a wide range 
of work. In its Ease of Opera- 
ae ia | light and 
quiet, and being easily 
comprehended. In its 
Superior Construction and Beauty of Style and Finieh, 


BUT ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURE I8 ITS 


VERTICAL FEED!! 


which is the most practical and desirable device 
for the purpose possessed by any Machine, giy- 
ing THE DAVIS the preference, and which 
the Manufacturers claim makes it 


EF" Superior to all other Machines, 3 


THE DAVIS has been before the public nearly 
Ten Years, and, unlike other Machines, has not 
been puffed into notoriety,—but in a quiet way has 
earned a great reputation on account of its man 
desvrable qualities, 

we Agosto are desired in every County in the 
United States and Canadas, not already oecupied, 
to whom the most liberal terms known to the trade 
will be given, by addressing the Manufacturers, 


THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
of Wutertown, N.Y. 


—— 








& 


BILLINGS’ PATENT 
Sewing Machine Shuttles, 


FORGED SOLID FROM BAR STEEL, AND CoLp 
*RESSED. 
, ,,, Manufactured by the 
ROPER SPORTING ARMS CO., 
Trade Mark. 
Also Iron and Steel DROP FORCINGS of 


all Descriptions. 
BROAD STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 





“THE HUNTERS FAVORITE.” 


The New Model Improved Roper Four-Shooting 
Shot Gun. The vest 


SHOT GUN 


in the world. Also, 


The Roper Six Shot Sporting Rifle 


AND 


“THE PET OF THE PRAIRIES,” 


A combined SHOT GUN and RIFLE, frin 

four shots to either barrel. These guns are Cntirels 
er of fixed ammunition, FIRING FouR 
SHOTS IN TWO SHCONDS from STEEL SHELLS, 
which will last as long as the gun, and which are 
loaded with common ammunition by the hunter 
himself—heavy or light, to suit his game. Also, 
the Billings Patent Solid Sewing Machine Shuttles, 
7 Steel und [ron Drop Forgings of every descrip- 

n; 


Manufactured by the 
Reper Sporting Arms Co., 
Hartford, Conn, 


Send for descriptive circular. 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 


J. B, BENNETT, President. 


ITH LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITES Expr. 
rience, energy, and inteerity—Is p: 1v 
cosmopolitan, and cOmmercnue.— With headquarte 
at the center of —— its eomplete system of 
business works better, with a saving of time and 
money—Its eight hs’ busi : 2,006 
Agencies Established! $700,000 Premi- 
ums! $200,000 Losses Paid! and stock al- 
ready 20 per cent. premium—Full lines upon desir 
able risks accepted—All business conducted fm a 
liberal and prompt spirit—We invite the public to 
ve = ANDES a fair trial and realize its superior 
ac es. 


TROY BELLS. 


OLD EsTA pe TROY BELL FounDRY. 
N.Y. stablished 1852), large assort- 
rch, Academy, Fire Alarm, and 
on hand and made to order. 
Made of genuine Bell Metal (Copperand Tin). Hung 
with Rotary Mountings. the best and most durabie 
ever used. ALL BELLS WARRANTED SATISFAO 











TORY. 
Large lllustrated Catalogue sent free upon applt- 
cation to JONES & CO. Trey, we 
or, 1089 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illino 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Beil Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Church, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, Factory, Chime, Tower-Clock 
Steamboat, Court-House, and other Bells of 
pure copper and tin, mounted in the most approved 
manner, and fully warranted. Catal es seut free 
Address EELY & KIMBERLY, Troy, N. ¥ 


THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1826. 

Bells for Churches, Academies, Factories, etc.. of 
which more have been made at this establishment 
than at all the other founderies in the countr 
combined. Ali Bells warranted. An iilustratea 


catal sent fr on applicati 
ope cents oe ae 25 ication to 
WATCHES from $14 to $400. 


Y, West Troy, N. Y. 
WALTHAM A New Watch tor Boys, and 
Railroad Time-Keeper, is described in our 
new Illustrated Smog, at lowest prices, sent 
free by H. O. FORD & CU.. 3 Tremont dt. Boston. 
reduced. Goods sent C. O. D. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





A Great Publishing House. 


HE object of the American school 
system is the production of Ameri- 
oan character, and America deservedly 
commends herself by her system. 
Universal education, intellectual, physi- 
cal and moral, is truly the basis of re- 
publican government, and to ourpresent 
system more than ought else do we owe 
our success as a Republic. For teaching 
the duties of an exalted patriotism, the 
authorand teacher have opportunities 
vouchsafed to no others; and so long as 
they are true to themselves and their 
country will this glorious Republic live. 
Among the many who have taken an 
important part in the development of 
our excellent educational system, and 
who will, no doubt, take an active part 
in the direction of our future educational 
development, stands pre-eminently the 
renowned publishing-house of Daniel 
Appleton & Co., founded nearly half a 
century ago, by Mr. Daniel Appleton, 
father of four of the gentlemen who now 
compose the firm, and grandfather of 
the fifth and youngest member. The 
founder of the house, a man of remarka- 
ble sagacity {and energy, was born at 
Haverhill, Massachusetts in 1785, and died 
in this city, March 27, 1849. He com- 
menced business at an early age in his 
native town as a general store-keeper, 
removed for a while to Boston, and 
finally settled in New York. His first 
place of business in this city was in Ex- 
change Place, in the rear of the present 
Custom-house, which was then the Post- 
office. Here in due time his eldest son, 
Mr. William H. Appleton, who is now the 
head of the firm, became, while yet a lad, 
nis father’s assistant, and subsequently 
his partner. A little book called “ Daily 
Crumbs ”’ was the first publication of the 
house, the mere titles of whose books now 
fill a volume, and whose presses now send 
forth annually several million volumes. 
The first removal of the firm was from 
Exchange Piace to the building then 
known as Clinton Hall, in Beekman 
Street. The second removal was from 
Beekman Street to No. 200 Broadway, on 
the west side between Fulton and John 
Streets. This location was considered in 
those days to be rather too far up-town 
for retail trade, though now the chief 
centers of that trade are two miles farther 
up. Here the firm had astore twenty- 
two feet wide by fifty feet in depth, 
which was then considered large. Here 
many of the publications which have 
contributed so much to the success of the 
house first saw the light. .Prominent 
among these was Ure’s “ Dictionary of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Mines,’’ which 
had great and deserved popularity. Edi- 
tions of the Prayer- book of various sizes, 
of Byron and of Moore, and of ‘‘Tales 
for the People,” in twenty-five volumes, 
were also remarkably successful. A third 
removal of the firm, which, however, was 
hardly more than an episode, was made 
this time across Broadway to the corner 
of Dey Street, where the house remained 
several months while they were.rebuild- 
ing and enlarging the store at 200 Broad- 
way. When that was reconstructed, 
they moved back again, which may be 
considered the fourth removal. Six or 
seven years later they bought and re- 
moved to the Society-Library Building, 
on the east side of Broadway, between 
Leonard Street and Catharine Lane, 
which was then one of the prominent edi- 
fices of the city. It was subsequently des- 
troyed by fire, and on the site now stands 
the costly and magnificent marble build- 
ing of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, one of the finest structures in the 
country. Here they commenced the 
publication of their greatest work, *‘ The 
New American Cyclopedia.”’ Before the 
building was burned, D. Appleton & Co. 
made a sixth removal to the fine marble 
edifice on the west side of Broadway, Nos. 
443 and 445, where they remained eight 
years, and where the publication of the 
Cyclopedia was completed, in sixteen 
large volumes, and ‘‘The Annual Cyclo- 
pedia’” begun. In 1868 they made a 
seventh removal to Nos. 90, 92, and 94, 
Grand Street, at the northeast corner of 
Greene, where they erected and occu- 
pied a building one hundred feet in 
length, seventy-five feet wide, and five 
stories high. Here the Jowrnal was com- 
menced, in April, 1869. Even this huge 
edifice proving inadequate for their ever- 
increasing business, they have made an 
eighth, and, we trust, a last removal, to 
Nos. 549 and 551 Broadway, one of the 
most conspicuous and eligible sites on the 
great thoroughfare of the city. The 
building is truly elegant, and at present 
attracts general attention. The front 
consists of slender iron columns, picked 
out with gold, between which are great 
spaces of window glittering in plate- 
glass. The interior is spacious and ele- 
gant, the size being fifty feet by two 
hundred. It is unquestionably the largest 
and bandsomest book-store in the world. 
* * * Harper & Brothers, their princi- 
pal rivals, are exclusively publishers ; 
Appleton & Company are merchants as 
well. They are extensive importers of 
foreign books; they purvey for public 
libraries on a large scale; they fitup and 


supply private libraries in all parts of 
the country ; they lead at great lengihs 
all their competitors in the extent of 
their retail business; they are heavy 
jobbers, supplying the booksellers from 
Canada to Brazil; they have a large sta- 
tionery department, connected with 
which is a manufactory for envelopes: 
they doa special and large business in 
exporting Spanish books to the West 
Indies and South America; théy publish 
besides the Journal, medical periodicals, 
and are now giving attention to standard 
medical works; they make a point of 
railroad-tables and guide books, and have 
a corps of men always working upon 
these publications; they have the largest | } 
bindery in America, and people come 
from al! quarters who desire editions or 
single works artistically bound. Their 
printing-office and bindery occupy an 
entire squareat Williamsburgh. As pub- 
lishers, the number of their issues is not 
quite so great as that of the Harpers, but 
their works are more elaborate and 
costly. They fill a somewhat unique 
place in giving tothe American public 
the works of advanced scientific and 
philosophical thought abroad—such as 
the writings of Herbert Spencer, Buckle, 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, etc. Another 
of their specialities in publishing is Bibles 
and Prayer-books. Still another is costly 
art-books, put up insumptuous bindings 
by Matthews, Hayday, Yachasdorf, and 
other celebrated binders. They have an 
educational department for the con- 
venience of teachers, and publish over 
three hundred different Text-books, be- 
longing to every branch of education 
prepared by the best talent, experience, 
and seholarship. Among them are the 
following:—Cornell’s Geographies and 
Outline Maps, Quackenbos’ Arithme- 
tics, Grammars, Composition, Rhetoric, 
United States Histories and Philosophy, 
Youman’s First Botany, Huxley’s Physi- 
ology, Lockyer’s Astronomy, Harkness’ 
Latin and Greek Series, Hadley’s Greek 
Grammar, and French, German, Spanisb, 
Italian, Hebrew, and Syriac Grrmmars, 
Readers, Phrase-books, and Dictionaries. 
The Messrs. Appleton’s aim to have 
the best and most practical Text-books, 
and a giance at their list satisfies us 
they have met with decided success in 
their noble enterprise. Indeed, what- 
ever work best contributes to the culti- 
vation of the mind and stimulates 
thought, can be found among their 
publications. 








TO TEACHERS. 


It is one of the aims of The Christian 
Union to take special notice of all educa- 
tional matters, both as regards topics 
affecting our great American system of 
Common Schools, and those of interest to 
educators in general, embracing the latest 
news and notes in this field from all parts 
of our own country and from Europe as 
well. This makes an element attractive 
to all thinking men and women, but espe- 
cially to instructors. 

And not only is the paper worth their 
taking and reading, but also worth their 
exertions to spread it abroad in the com- 
munities where they live. It is able and 
willing to pay well for such exertions. 
Send to the publishers for special eircular. 








DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Yale College. 


The next term of study will commence Rept. } 
1871, and continue till May 17, 1872. The School is 
open on equal terms to students of all Evangelical 
denominations. 
Faculty consists of Revs. Leonard Bacon, 
George E. Day, Samuel Harris. James M. Hofiin, 
George P. Fis er, and Timoth ‘Dwight with Revs. 
Theodore D. Woolsey, Noah enry Ward 
Beecher, Joseph P. Tip ao Bt oy oa Dr. cis 
Bacon, as Lecturers on Special Sabjects. 
The rooms in the —, Hall, recently erected 
are fully furnished, and are ass to students in 
the order of their application. f gocceety should 
require, additional rooms, with all needed furni- 
ture, will be provided in the vicinity. 
scholarship fund of the seminary, 
0 0 e Seminary 
$100 from the. Ly Laren nen Society, is given 
to vances require it. Such 
students vaio amare one dollar a week toward the 
expense 0: 

s Members of the ot ra the posite Stu- 
dents are allowed to attend ee of charge, the 
oct and one Lectures in the sever- 

ee of Yale Col) hese. 

alee degree of Bachelor of Divinity is conferred 
by the Corpor. tion of the University upon all Stu- 
dents of the Seminary who pass the ogecee scribed ex- 
amination, in attestation 2 of their having completed 
the three years’ course of theological study. 

New Haven, August 25, 1871. 


ear from the 
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SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


530 Market St., and 523 Miner St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISH THE NORMAL SERIES OF 


School Text-Books. 
t@” Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


451 Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 
Estimates for Libraries given and Cata- 
logues suppliedt 








Home and School Aids. 
PUBLIC AND PARLOR READINGS; 


PROSE AND POETRY, for the use of Reading 
Clubs and for Public and Social Entertainment. 
By Prof. Lzwis B. Monrox. 

1. HUMOROUS. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. (Now ready.) 

2. MISCHLLANEOUS. l2mo. (in press.) 

3. DRAMATIC. 12mo. (In press.) 

4. JUVENILE. 12mo. (In press.) 

This is an admirable assistant to teachers for 
Reading Classes, and especially for Exhibition 
Reading. 

To those taking up elocution as a study, this book 
will prove particularly valuable, as it furnishes in 
convenient compass pretty much all the highest 
examples of humor in our language. 
“We have in this volume perhaps the choicest 
(pokmens of wit and humor 47) be found r~ 
all who know Prof. soarce. it is 
ry ‘to remark that spore: is Spey | that the 
most refined taste could objec as coarse 0 fo" 
For the school exhibition, the village reading 
circle, or for individual diversion. the book seems 
well ada e. shall ith interest the 


" 8) t 
forthcoming volumes of the series, of which we 
have the editor’s pledge."—R. I. Schoolmaster. 


. ' 
Manual of Bible Selections 
AND RESPONSIVE EXERCISES. For Public 
and Private Schools of all grades, Sabbath, 
Mission, Reform Schools and Family Worship. 
By Mrs.8.B.P8RRy. 16mo. Cloth, $1. Morocco 
backs, 60 cts. 
MANUAL OF RESPONSIVE EXERCISES. From 
“ Perry’s Manual.” Cloth backs, 30 cts. 
In making the selections leading representatives 
of all denominations have been consulted, and the 
book has been carefully and candidly prepared that 
it may help to solve the great question now so 
widely discussed, ‘* Snall the Bible be banished from 
our Public Schools?” by showing how the Bible may 
be retained in a true spirit and practice of Christian 
reciprocity. 


New Testament Text Book: 


Embracing an Historical Tabular View of the Gos- 
pels; Tables of the Parables, Discourses end 
Miracles of Christ ; Predictions in the Old Tes- 
tament, with their Fulfillment in the New; 
Classification of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment, with Observations on each; Biographical 
Sketches; Descriptions of Places; and an im- 
portant Chronological Table. With Maps, 
showing the Journeys of Jesus and St. Paul, 
&c., &c. Compiled from the works of the most 
eminent Biblical writers, by STEPHEN HAWES, 
author of “ Synchronology of Sacred and Pro- 
fane History.” Cloth, 75 cts. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 47 & 49 Greene 
St., NEW YORK. 





An Independent Advertisement ! 


INDEPENDENT READERS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL SERIES. 


BY J. MADISON WATSON. 


This entirely new and “| * Independent ” Series is 
designed to meet a demand from many quarters 
for small, cheap, low books that are, at 
the same time, snoquate to the practical wants of 
the clags-room. 


The Independent Plan 
panne ey a@ novel progressive development of ele- 
ntary sounds, aided by new semi-phonetic t 
invented by the indepen’ oats author. —. met 
differs ary 4 from the “Word-Build System, 
peculiar the National Readers 
ries,” and for ing ne Mer hizh young children 1 is the 
her numbers the ar- 
rangement is a A and te in contradistinc- 
tion to tae random and desultory, which character- 
izes the efforts of many authors who are not “ inde- 
pendent” in the attempt to produce variety. 


The Independent Elegance. 
The Publishers believe that the westhetic tastes 
of children may roceive no small degree of cultiva- 
tion from the very earliest school 8. In ac- 

cordance with this view, no less than 25,000 Inde- 
pendent dollars were expended in preparit ng these 
volumes before publication. The result is the 
—— of the most beautiful school books in 
he world. 


Other Independent Features. 
selections are entirely new. The illustra- 


book of 

wee Ba Rey ad nvented 
the author, ery va- 

- u —— dof 3 letter Awithout aus a or dis- 


oy aig treaties on Orthography, Pronunciation, 
or Elbcution. reface every ib in a regular 
advancing series. Biackboard ms are intro- 
duced to show elocutionary principles. Foot Notes 
afford ample incidental instruct fon. —e refer 
to the first use and defir::ion of each word. Biog- 
raphies of the contributing authors are given. 
Independent Claims. 
BS That — of these features are not 7 - 
mpted in competing series, and (2) that, in 
ba of all thee qualfties claimed for them, they 
have no peer. 
An Independent Price. 
Lastly, we offer, for a days, to send a set of 
INDEPENDENT Res 8, .- ve volumes, con- 
taining more thanl pages. to ong SnSependent 
teacher who will nt 00 pa examine them, and hon- 
estiy endeavor to secure their adoption, if approv- 
ed, postpaid, on receipt of ONE DO. LLAR, 
ADDRESS TRE “ INDEPENDENT” PUBLISHERS : 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY. 


111 and 138 William Street, New York, or 
159 State Street, Chicago. 


NEW AND Goop BOOKS. 

ATERNITY. A Treatise for Wives and 

. B - &. Tt A.M.,M.D. Extra 
Sloth ne tbo pages. Price, $2.2. Third EB 


“Will be at once pontine by any sensible wo- 
man as a safe friend and d guide. "—N. ¥. Times. 


HE TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA: How 
to Train and Drive With Reminiscences 
if me ae | Tu , WIRA 
“s steel-plate portrait. 
ae: falPcalt. § 


7 ©; 


The 
tions extend in re Bpe is 8 through eve 


is ae oce, 





TRAM WOODRUFF. 
Ex. cloth, 


<— rake pores cll it contains is worth ten times 
its cost.””—Robert Bonner. 


RINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. By 
Pp CATEARESS } E. BEECHER and HARRIET BEECH. 
. 390 pages; profusely illustrated. 


“A ‘whole library of sound suggestion.”—N. ¥. 


TIAN HEART-SONGS. A Collection of 
pis and Set Pieces, etc. By 
t at Pl Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥Y. 8vo, 160 pages. Boards, $1; cloth, $1.23. 
“ The author is well known as an admirable com- 
poser of church music.” -”— Boston Post. 


ECTURE-R RE-ROOM TALKS. ‘By HENRY W. 

BEECHER. ¥ mo, extra cloth, with steel ro 
t. Price, $2. 

Phas charming book.”—Springfeld (Mass.) Republi- 


Oe SEVEN CHURCHES. B, miets nag BY 
quire cloth Bl; ‘fob git sis , 

“A book to make men think.”—Ohristian Union. 

“The book is little, but its thought is large.”— 
Toledo (0, De 

above books for sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
megane baa or vale by 
J. B.FORD & CO., Pubiishers, 





No. 29 Park Piace, N. Y¥. 





SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Send for owr complete Catalogue of 
School-Books before deciding 
for the coming year. 


Among our Text-books are the following: 


STODDARD’S COMPLETE MATHEMATICAL 
pt = al The best Series published in the 


ae ag | GRAMMARS. English, Latin, and 
kk, and School Classics 


BULLION’S LATIN LEXICON. 


Bullions’s is the most complete and popular Se- 
ne Li Grammars and Sebco! Classics ever pub- 


Loceinas PICTORIAL HISTORIES, Complete 
ries. They are unsurpassed in beauty of ap- 

pn and intrinsic merit. 

SHAW’S SERIES ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
oom Seanad The best Colleges and Schools 

7m. 

COLTON’S NEW gunine Ang GEOGRAPHY. The 
whole series in Two Bo 
The simplest and most iatiees Series yet issu- 

ed, and containing the clearest and best maps. 

(Ready iu August.) 

KETTEL’S ORAL FRENCH SERIES. (New.) 

MATTISON’S ASTRONOMIES. 

BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS OF THE 
HEAVENS. 


HOOKER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 

ALDEN’S SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 

WATLAND'S INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 
+, GLC, 

LOOMIS’S PHYSIOLOGY. 


Send for Full Catalogue. 


Any of our Text-books sent to teachers by mail, 
prepaid, for examination, on receipt of half price. 


SHELDON & CO., 


677 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Under the Grand Central Hotel. 


A Rare New Publication. 


The many admirers of STEELR’S “FourteenWeeks” 
books in the Sciences, will welcome, for 
many of the same reasons 
A 


Brief History of the United States 
“ BARNES’ ONE TERM HISTORY.” 


This is probably the MOST ORIGINAL SCHOOL BOOK 
published for many years, in any department. 
A few of its claims are the following: 


1. BREVIT Y.—The text iscomplete for grammar 
school or intermediate —— intwo hundred and 
read twelve mo. arge type. It may be 

y completed, i p ~My in one term of study. 
2. COMPREHENSIVENESS.—Though so brief, 
this book contains the pith of all the wearyin, 
contents of the larger manuals,and a great dea 
more than the memory usually’ retains from the 
latter. 

3. INTEREST has been a 
Sm _]l books have heretofore been bare, full of drv 
statistics, unattractive. This one is ene 
written, replete with anecdote, and brilliant w th 
illustrations. 

4. PROPORTION OF EVENTS.—It is remarka- 
ble for the discrimination with which the different 
portions of our histo a 4 are presen.ied according to 
their importance. Thus the older works be al- 

ready large books when the civil war took place, 
give itless space than that accorded to the revo- 
ution 

5. ARRANGEMENT: {n six epochs, entitied re- 
spectively. ,»Discovery and ent the Colonies, 

e Revolution, Growth of States, che Civil War, 
and Current Events. 

6. CATCH WORDS. —Each paragraph is preceded 
by its leading thought in prominent type, standing 
in the student’s mind for ve whole paragraph. 

w La! NOTES.—Anal us with this is the idea 

ing battles, etc., out some central event, 

Oe oy - relieves the sameness s0 common in such 
descriptions, and renders each distinct by some 
striking peculiarity of its own. 

8. FOOT NOTES.—These are crowded with inter- 
esting matter that is not strictlya part of history 

per. They may be learned or not at pleasure. 
Rhey are certain in any event to be read. 


9. BIOGRAPHIES of all the leading characters 
are given in full in foot notes. 


10. MAPS fm men a distinct Maps fro 
vings on copper-pla 

gontain all the places nam 

11, QUESTIONS saan back of the book, to 
compel a more independent use of the text. Both 
text and questions are so worded that the pupil 
must ane intelligent paaweee IN HIS OWW WORDS, 
and “ No” will not do. 

12. HISTORICAL RECREATIONS.—These are 
additional eS to test the student’s knowl- 
edge in review, as, * What trees are celebrated in 
our piatery _ ies When dida fog. ve, our army?’ 

* What Presidents died in office?” “ When was the 
Mississippi our western boundray?”’ “‘ Who 
would rather be right than President?’” etc. 

13. THE ILLUSTRATIONS, about event 
— are the work of our best art a en 

rodu a at great expe fing 
gZ,and are mostl 

never before ifestrated in a school 
torial Scheme of Histo ay, 02 

nt Mound, the Indian’s 

enn, the Prayer before the Battie the new Por- 
trait of Fran the First Railroad Train, the 
Hall of Congress ‘in 1850 with portraits of eminent 
men, the bird’ s-eye view of San Francisco,“ Croes- 
ing the Rapidan,” and the Great Eastern Laying the 
Cable. are among those which have been specially 


(Revised Edition.) 





rime consideration. 


en- 
te, mad each epoch" and 


“ DATES.—Only the leading dates are given in 
the text, and these are so associated as to assist 
the memory, but atthe head of each pa e is the 
date of the event first mentioned, and at the close 
of each epoch a summary of events and dates. 

15. THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY is studi- 
ously exhibited—the causes and effects of events 
woes distinctly traced and their interconnection 
shown. 


16. IMPARTIALITY. —AU sectional, partisan, or 
~~ yy jews nd avoided. Factsare stat- 
ed 1 co rison of all authorities 
without the feast prejud ce or favor. 


INDEX.—A verbal index at the close of the 
et perfects it as a work of reference. 


Tt will be observed that the above are all particu- 
lars in which School Histories have been signally 
defective, or altugeth w %- Many other 
claims to favor it shares in common with them. 
3" To teachers who will adopt the work, if approved, 
a sample copy will be sent on receipt of 15 cents. 

Send for our Catalogue. 


A.S.BARNES & CO., 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
11] and 118 William 8t., New York, or 
159 State Street, (New Store,) Chicago. 


NOW READY. | 


BEECHER’S SERMONS: Fourth 
Series. March to September, 1870. 

These verbatim phonographic Reports taken by 
T. J. Eiiinwood of Mr. Beecher’s current Sermons, 
are the only authentic and authorized issue. 

8vo., 456 pages. Extra cloth, beveled boards. 
Price, $2.50. 

First, Second, and Third Series also ready. 
aan seer mo bee per vol. 


tute cheap ane 


+4 











ers will be glad to possess, in 
yy Se Ca ee de 
& man whose h ont — as bis 


oui toe er ga mer, voeueee 
ee cheery oe er ee m- 
ats SB epee, or will be sent by matt 


j. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


PUBLISHED BY 


PORTER & COATES, 


No, 82 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


A 


New Series of Speakers, 


Designed for the use of Lyceums, Literary Sacie- 
ties, Temperance Societies, Schools, 
Academies and Colleges. 

No.1. 


The Young America Speaker 
By J. R. 8ypher, Authorof “ History of the Penn- 
sylvania Reserve Corps,” “School History of 
Pennsylvania,” “School History of New Jer- 
sey,” &c.,&c. 16émo. Half bound. 75 cts. 
“This little volume contains unexceptionable 
selections of prose, poetry and dialogue. The se- 
lections evidence extensive reading, good taste 
and some experience with the predilections of 
young declaimers.”—New Orleans Picaywne. 


No, 2. 
The American Popular 
Speaker. 
By J.R.Sypher. 12mo., half bound. $1.50. 
This is adapted for the higher classes in schools 
where oratory is made a study, as it should be. The 


selections are suited for Prose Declamations, Poet- 
ical Recitations, and Dramatic Readings. 


“Commencing with brief, practical instructions 
on speaking and reading, this volume contdéims a 
selection of generally unhackneyed pieces, in prose 
and verse, with sixteen dialogues from novels and 
plays. Mr. Sypher has showh good taste in this 
compilation.”’—The Press, Philadelphia. 


No, 3. 


The Comprehensive Speaker 
By H. T. Coates. Crown 8vo., half bound, $1.75. 


“On carefal examination we do not hesitate to 
characterize this work as the best compilation of 
its class that has ever come under our notice. The 
merits of this large and varied collection are numer- 
ous. Hackneyed pieces have been carefully exclud- 
ed,and political and sectarian pieces are not to be 
found inits pages. It contains in an introduction, 
happily neither tedious nor too brief, some plain 
and practical hints upon reading and speaking.”’— 
The Press, Philadelphia. 





Schiller’s Compiete Works, 
in English. 


Selected from the best transJations by 8. T. Cox. 
a E. L. BULWER, MELISH, A. J. MORRI- 
SON, SAneE, J. CHURCHILL, C.J. HEMPEL. 

and ot RL 

EpivEp - BY Dr. ni mega J. HEMPEL. 


Fine White Pa 


No.0. -Bound inl vol., clot 
No. 1.. 2 
No.2.. ~*~ 23.°. Rel? morocco... 
Superfine Tinted Paper. 
No. 3..Bound in 2 vols., fine cloth 37 
No. 4.. <e next ex. turkey mor... 
No. 5.. ae | turkey mor.,ex., 
—~ ain, gilt ed 2 0 
No. 6.. 4% ouper turkey mor.,ex., 
full gilt, gilt edges.. 14 00 
No. 7.. 4 mae ey mor.,ex., 
plain, wilt odiges 18 00 
No. 8.. 2 su r turkey mor., ex., 
li gilt, gilt edges.. 2 0 
Schiller’s Complete Works, 
in German. 
Two Editions, to be issued in Four Different Styles. 
No. 1..In 12 (monthly) volumes aman ® 8vo. Price, in 
paper. 60 cents ; cloth, 75 cents eae. 
No. 2..In Aya ‘volumes, on tin 
Pri seer 75 cents; cloth, wit eet 
edges, $1 
READY: Vol I., containing Schiller’s Poems. 
No. 3..In 2 volumes. royal 8vo, to be issued in six- 
teen numbers, about + hundred pages 
T, eac’ 


each. ce, pa) 

No. 4..In2 3 volumes, on tinted paper, SO. be issued in 
sixteen numbers, about one hundred pages 
each. Price, paper, 35 cents. 

Each edition contains Schiller’s Portrait on steel 

Covers for binding will be supplied as follows: 

No. 1..For single volumes, each 15 cents; for = 
volumes to be bound in one. each 20 ce 

No. i -For_singie volumes, extra English cloth, 
aoh 20 cones; for two volumes to be bound 

one, each 25 cents. 


sat bd af Adare oe hand 4 large stock of German Bi- 


yer-buoks, of all ee and styies of 
bigaing. ‘Agents wanted. Apply 


Ic. KOHI LER, 
202 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


LABBERTON’S 
HISTORICAL SERIES, 


” COMPRISING 


I. Outlines of History <— Outlines of Histor 
bh Original —e Chronological, Gen 1 
Togieal, and Litera Prof. ROBERT <. 
LABBERTON. i vor ” pages, oblong 4to. 
Cloth, $2. 
Il. Historical I Questions. Logically A 
com Oon-book to 
fines me iistory “. Prof. ROBERT H° LAB- 
BERTON. ivol, ‘oblong 4to. Cloth, $1.78. 
iil, Ar Historical Asians, contain a Chro- 
ological Seri of One H 


— ” ete. lvol., oblong 4to, half m 
™,The latest oan in the Map of Europe 


berton’s Outlines of “ah 
orocco.$3.50 


1871) are fully and accurately exhibited. 
&@” These books have received the highest en- 
comiums from the Press and of those Educators 
who have examined them. 


¢@” For Specimen Book, with recommendations 
and terms for introduction, address the publishers, 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffeltinger, 


4 ana 821 Market 8t., 
Philadeiphin. 


The EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS 


PIANO-FORTE. 


Excellent in Quality: 
Moderate Prices. 


The great combination of excellent qualities in 
the CHAMBERS PIANO have placed it in the fron 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and 
consequently the CHEAPEST PIANO, 

Send for a Circular, with Testimonials,ete 

(Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BAOON 
CHAMBERS. Established 1828.) Address 

T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
9 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between lith and 12th 
streets, New York City. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVA’ E& 











Aug. 30, 1871. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
I. 
THE GREAT NOVEL OF THE YEAR! 


OUIDA’S NEW WORK. 
FOLLE-FARINE. 


BY “OUIDA,” 
“ Strathmore,” “ Idalia,” “Under Two 
aneae, Pings Tricotrin,” ** Pluck,” etc. 
mo. Fine cloth. §2 00. 
story, from the powerful pen of this 
cosine uaiiean, fs fully equal, in all resp°cts to her 
revious works. It is a story of intense interest, 
Beautifully expressed in the rich language of the 
gifted writer. = 


GIDEON’S ROCK. 
A Charming Story. 
By KATHERINE SAUNDERS, 
Author of “* The High Mills,” etc. 
With Frontispiece. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


re than 100,000 copies of this masterly piece of 
eaien have already been sold in Great Britain. It 
is undoubtedly one of the most powerful and pa- 
thetic stories that has appeared in a long time. 


if. 
ROOKSTONE. 
A NOVEL. 
By KATHERINE 8. MACQUOID, 
“Forgotten by the World,’ ** Hester 
a + Kirton,” “ Patty,” etc. 


With Illustrations. 
8vo. Paper, 75cents. Cloth, $1 25. 


A fascinating story of English life, with an ab- 
sorbing plot, charmingly told by its experienced 
and able author. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage free, upon receipt of price by the 
Publishers. 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 
715 and 717 Market St., Philade]phia. 


THE LAST NUMBER OF 
BEECHER’S SERMONS 


(PLYMOUTH PULPIT), 
IN PAMPHLET FORM. IS 
No. 24, Vol. VI., entitled 


Working Out Our Own Salvation, 


From the text: ‘ Wherefore, my beloved, as 7 
bave always obeyed, not as in my presence only, 
but now much more in my absence, work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling: for it is 
God which worketh in you both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure.’’—Phil. II., 12, 13. 








Single Nos. price 10 cents; mailed on receipt of 
price. 


The yearly subscription price to PLYMOUTH 
PULPIT is $3.00, or, if taken together with the 
CHRISTIAN UNION, $5.00 for the two. 


J.B. FORD & CO,, Publishers, 
27 Perk Place, N. VY, 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Grand, Square, and Upright 
PIANO-FORTES, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE 


A GENERAL REDUCTION 


In their prices, in accordance with the decline in 
the premium on gold, and consequent decreased 
cost of imported articles used in the manufacture 
of Piano-Fortes. In addition to their established 
styles of Piaro-Fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order 
to meet a long-felt and frequently expressed want. 
by persons of moderate means, teachers, schools, 
&c., have perfected arrangements for the manu- 
facture of an entirely new style of instrument, 
termed 


THE “SCHOOL” PIANO, 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, 
precisely the same in size, scale, interior mechan 
ism and workmanship as their highest-priced 7-o0c- 
tave Pianos, the only difference being that this new 
style of instrument is {constructed in a perfectly 
plain yet extremely neat exterior case. These new 
instruments will be supplied to those who desire to 
possess a thoroughly first-class ‘Steinway Piano,” 
yet are limited in means, 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 








STEINWAY & SONS also desire to cal! special at- 
tention to their new 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tabu- 
lar Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are 
matchless in voiume and quality of tone, and sur- 
passing facility of action, whilst standing longer 
in tune, and being more impervious to atmospheric 
influences than any other Piano at present manu- 
factured. 

Price-List and lllustrated Catalogues mailed free 
on application. 


Every Piano is Warranted for 
Five Years. 


WAREROOMS (first floor of Steinway Hall), 
Nos, 109 & 111 EAST FOURTEENTH 8T., 
Between Fourth Ave. and Ir\ ing Place, N. Y. 





CET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words ana Beguine not in other Diction- 
aries. 


3000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. 
Price s 1 2. 


WEBSTER 


AS AN 
Authority in Courts of Justice. 


Perhaps the bighest test of the excellence of the 
definitions of a Dictionary is found in the fre- 
quency with which they are cited, as the leading 
authority on this point. in Courts of Justice, where 
important pecuniary interests, and even life itself, 
often depend upon the precise and true meaning of 
a word, as employed in a statute or contract. 

No other English Dictionary has such weight of 
authority, or is cited so frequently in Legislatures, 
Courts of Justice, or in determining the meaning 
of contracts, as Webster. A very large number 
of Reported Cases, arguments of counsel, &c., 
might be quoted to prove this. 

Below are given a few of the cases found in the 
Reports, and the list might be almost indefinitely 
extended : 

* Unquestionably the very best Dictionary of our 
language extant. Its great accuracy in the defini- 
tion and derivation of words gives it an authority 
that no other work on the subject possesses. It is 
constantly cited and relied on in cur Courts of 
of Justice, in our Legislative bodies, and in public 
discussions, as entirely conclusive.”— Hon. John C. 
Spencer. 

* Lately one of the most important suits of mod- 
ern times, in the highest court of England, turned 
solely on the detinition of asingle word. It is sig- 
nificant of Dr. We: ster’s reputatior. in England as 
u definer of words that in the Alexandra case, 
tried in the Court of Exchequer. at Westminister 
Hall, under purely English law, no other Diction- 
ary, English or American, was quoted or alluded 
to, than his. We quote from the Lord Chief Baron’s 


pecigion, June 24, 1863 (page 232 of the Report of the 
rial) : 


“*T have looked, so that I might not go wrong 
(as we have the advantuge of having it here), at 
Webster’s American Dictionary, a work of the 
gpentons learning, research, aud ability.’’’—Boston 

ournal, 

A necessity for every intelligent family, STU- 
DENT, TEACHER, and professional ma». What 
library is cumpiete without the best English Dic- 


tionary? 
“CET THE BEST.” 
“ All young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY 


at their elbows. And while you are abont it, get the 
best ; that Dictionary is * - 


NOAH WEBSTER’S. 


The great work unabridged. If youare too poor 
save the amount from off your back, to put it into 
your head.”—Phrenological Journal. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


AsHl 








Back and Front of Ladies New Fall Boy's Suit. 
Wrap. Pattern, with Cloth Pattern and 
odel, 50 cts. Model, 25 cts. 


MRS. A. BURDETTE SMITH'S 
ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR. 

Grand Exposition of the Great Changes in Ladies, 
Costumes for this Fall. 

Contains Correct and Complete information upon 
every point in Ladies’ Toilet. With the very latest 
designs of Berlin, Brussels, London, and New York. 

Its Illustrations and News is months in advance 
of the foremost journal! and is worth more than 
the whole list of Fashion Periodicals of this coun- 
try combined! Every lady making up goods will 
find it her judicious adviser. 

Every person sending 10 cents and address for the 
BAZAAR, is entitled to select from it any 25 cent 
pattern, which will be forwarded free of charge! 
With every pattern we give a cloth model, which 
exactly represents the finished garment, free of 
charge! These models are our own invention, and 
entirely new. 

The Bazaar will be published soon. Send early! 

Mrs. A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York. 


Cooley Whip Racks. 
SIMPLE—CHEAP. 
WILL NEVER WEAR OUT. 
Sold Everywhere, 
and by WM. P. KELLOGG & CC., 
Troy, N. Y. 








OR LIVERPOOL, 
(Via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE U.8. MAILS. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 
STEAM COMPANY 
will dispatch one of their first-class, full power, 
iron screw steamships 
FROM PIEK NO. 46, NORTH RIVER, 
WEDNESDAY, 
MINNESOTA, Capt. T. W. emeay 1 
u 


z. 30. 
IDAHO. Capt. PRICE...............Sept. 6, at 
MANHATTAN, Capt. PRICE, Jr.... Sept. 
COLORADO, Capt.T.F. FREEMAN..Sep 
WISCONSIN, Capt. WILLIA 
NEVADA, Capt. FORSYTH... 
WYOMING. Capt. WHINERA 


Cabin passage, $80, gold. 












ELCIN 


(ILLINOIS&) 


WATCHES! 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL R. R. mt 
CHICAGO, January 15, 1870. 


AVERY, 

Pres’t of the National Watch Co.: 

Dear Sir:—I have now been carry: one of your 
Elgin Watches, of the B. W. Raymond pattern, for 
nearly five months, and it affords me much pace- 
ure to testify in favor of its time heeptng qualities, 
in which, after this length of time, I have great 
confidence. It has from the first run very close to 
the standard time, the signe variation being uni- 
form. and susceptible of correction by careful 
regulxtion. My experience thus far justifies the 
opinion that it is a very sa/e and reliable time-keeper. 

Respectfully Bry 
H. E. SARGENT, 
General Superintendent. 

2 Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. 

The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Il- 
lustrated Article on “ Ancient and Modern Time- 
Keepers,” by A. D. Richardson. sent free upon 
application to National (Elgin) Watch Company. 
127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No. 1 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


age, (Office No. 29 Broadway), $30 
currency. 


For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 63 Wall St. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
Sepeeh Or Descriptive 
nillott. 


Name an 
Warranted. signating No. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303—404—170—351, 

Having been assumed by other MAKERS, we de- 
sire to caution the pains in respect to said imita- 
tions. ASK FOR GILLOTT’S. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John 8t., N. ¥. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 





TRADE MARK: 





FLOWS FREELY COPIES PERFECTLY. 


CARTER’S INK 





NEVER MOULDS. NEVER FADES, 





WARD’S 
Argosy Cloth Face 


COLLARS. 


PAPER LINED. 


These beautiful Collars are sold at same 
price as Paper Goods, are much finer, and 
will wear three times as long. 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


— + 21 





RUSSIAN PRINCE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 


This is the most stylish and newest Collar 
out—should be worr with the Bow under the 
Collar, as drawing. 





ROB ROY. 


LORD LORNE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar, 


Nw 


THE YOUNG FRANCE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 


SZ 


THE PICCADILLY. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 


Ask for WARD’S ARGOSY CLOTH FACE 
COLLARS, they are made in all the newest 


styles. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Ss. W. H. WARD, 


NEW YORK. 
387 BROADWAY. 


GREAT REDUCTION 


CARPETS. 


JOHN OROSSLEY & SONS’ 
Best Eng. Tapestry Brussels, 


$1.15 per Yard. 


Amer. Tapestry Brussels, 
$1.12 1-2 per Yard. 

ALSO, A LARGE LINE OF 
AMERICAN AXMINSTERS, 
Ranging in price from $2.50 to $3.50 per yard. 

Moquettes, . 
ae Velvets, 


‘i 








Brussels, 
Three-Plys, 
Ingrains, etc., 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
J. P. CARLL & CO., 
309 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 


R. H. MACY. 


A fine aan ent of 
RIBBONS A VELVETS, 
REAL LACE GOODS 
FRENCH AND SCOTCH EMBR 
BMBBOIORERD LINEN HANDE 
HOUSE 
GO 





ERIES. 
TEFS, 
Y ARES. 
KEEPING AND nopNs FURNISHING 
ODS, FANCY GOODS, BOOKS, &c., 
At Popular 
l4th street and 6th avenue. 








Happy Hours. 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains six*c n pages, po:aved with 
new type, and on a good quality o* »aper. 
Only Twenty-five Cer.:s a Year. 
Five copies for $1, Send stamp ior a specimen copy. 
0. A. ROORBACH, Publisner, 
102 Nassaustreet, New York 


The Little Corporal, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
GIRLS, AND OLDER P£OPLE WHO HAVE YOUNG 
Hearts. Terms $1.50 a aor. Single number lic, 
Address JOHN E. MILLER. Publisher, Chicago, Il, 
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BLAKE & ALDEN, Boston, Mass. 
W. P. B. BROOKS, Etc., a 
JOHN D. CHOLLAR, Worcester. Mass. 
MAXFIELD, KELLOGG & COLB, 

&pringfield, Mass. 
BORDEN, ALMY & CO., Fall Bie Mass 


tute, N. Y., 1870. 
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CARDNER’S 
Portable Book-Rack, Book-Case, and Writing-Desk Combined. 








Y This is the first good article of 
furniture that has ever been 
aX made, which can be taken apart 
o } in less than a minute, and packed 
| away or shipped from place to 


K = place as easily as a few short 
iA } 


. baards and can be set up again 
by any person in a few moments 
without the aid of any tools. 
Small sizes forming a substane 
tial and complete Book-Rack. 


Larger sizes forming a perfect 


soca nunc mT and substantial Writing-Desk 


and Book-Case combined. 

Prices for large sizes, 6 fee 
four inches high, solid Black 
Walnut, only $13.50. Prices for 
smaller sizes down as low as $1. 

Also, Portable Wardrobe 
prices $10 to $25. 

A liberal discount to the trade. 
Ten per cent. off to all Preach- 


ers. 


FOR SALE BY 


TAYLOR & HUNT, Springfie!d, Mass. 
R. & J. M. BLAIR, New Haven, Conn. 

A. C. CHAMBERLIN, “ “3 
HUNSMITH & SPENCER, Buffalo, N. Y. 
1. D. WHITE, Buffalo, N. ¥. 

BALDWIN & WARING, Fall River, Mass. 


LEVELAND BROS., Providence, R. 1. 


The Gardner Manufacturing Company was awarded the first Premium, consisting of a Medal and 
Diploma for these Book-Racks and combined Writing-Desks at the Great Fair of the American Insti 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE CARDNER MANUFACTURING CO., 
110 Bowery, 
MANUFAOTURERS OF LOOKING-GLASS AND PICTURE-FRAMES. 


Yew York, 





IMPERIAL FIRE 


JO8. B. ST. JOHN, 
Asst Manager. 


OFFICES: 


40 Broad St. & Pal!) 
Mall, London. 


U. S. BRANCH: 
40 & 42 Pine Street. 
New York. 





INSURANCE Co. 


: E. W. OROWELL, 
py Manager. 


— | 


] CAPITAL, 
$8,000,000 


GOLD. 


Incorporated, 1803, 





THE COLLEGIATE YEAR in this In 
lar Winter Session, and a Summer Session. 


members of the F: 


Regular Session. 
yy 
Ist, 1872. 


address the secretary of the College, 


BELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLECE, 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
SESSIONS OF 1871-’71. 
stitution embraces a Preliminary Autumnal Term, the Regu- 


THE PRELIMINARY AUTUMNAL TERM for 1871-72 will commence on Wednesday, Se 
13, 1871, and continue until the opening of the Regular Session. Durin A ae se 
of didactic lectures on special subjects and daily clinical 


this term, instruction, consisting 
lectures, will be given, as heretofore, by the 


‘acuity. Students designing ts attend the Reguiar Session ure strongly recommended 
to attend the Preliminary Term, but attendance during the latter is not required. Durin fe 
inary Term, clinical and didactic lectures will be given in precisely the same number and or 


g the Prelim- 
ier as in the 


HE REGULAR SESSION will commence on Wednesday, October llth, and end about March 


For the Annua) Circular; and Catalogue, giving regulations for graduation and other information 


Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, Jr., 


Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 





EXCELSIOR PATENT 
Water-proof Cage Mat 


Keeps cages Clean and Free 

from Vermin. ein to 

ny address, $1.00(12 Mats 

in a package). Send in- 

side measurement of 

cage. Send for Circu- 

=, lar. Agents wanted. 
Sold by 

SCHENCK & CO,, 

; 26945 Pearl St. 
poeeeesses New York. 


Combination STENCIL ALPHABET and 


It is one of the Figures. It is an exceed- 
most useful in- * ingly rapid meth- 
veatiegs «= tly a 
age ‘or er- 
cnants and Busi- ment. show- 
ness Men. cards, pi ice-lists, 


c. 
Patented Aug. 11, ’68. Send fora Circular. 
NEw YORK STENCIL WORKS, 87 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Harpers PERIODICALS. 
MAGAZINE)... =... 


$7 for Two. 
An Extra Copy 
of either th 
‘or tub of 
IvE SUBSCRIB 
ERs at $4 each, in 
































DENSLOW & BUSH'S “SAFETY” OIL 
KN : Me @fest and purest 

v mil ever produced { 
Stands over 150¢ 
fire test! We take 
Kerosene oil 






explosive 
The Fire Underwriters 
of N. Y. urgently re- 
commend our oil asa 
: protection to lite and 
property. A lighted lamp may be upset and broken 
without fear of explosion or fire. For sale by alt 
grocers, druggists, &c., inthe U.S. Extra induce- 
ments to dealers. Address DENSLOW & BUSH, 130 
Maiden Lane, N. Y.,8 Custom H. St , Boston, Mass , 
34 8. Calvert St.. Baltimore. Md., 51 8S. Water 8t., 
Chicago, Ill., or Cleveland, O. 


7) ny @Lé by 
THEA NECTAR 
{8 A_PURF 
BLacK TEA 
with the Gr-en Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit ali tastes. For 
sale everywhere. And for sale 
wholesale only by the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
$S Church St., New York. P.O. 


Box 54506. Send for Thea- 
/ Nectar Circular. 


Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFIN ED.) 

It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 
the same time. For Sale by Harness 
Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every- 
where. Manufactured by 


G. F. WutTneEy & Co.. Lexington, Mass. 


























one 7 ; 
or, Six Copies for 
$20. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DANA BICKFORD’S 


NEW IMPROVED 
Family Knitting Machine. 
$1,000 Jo, $5.00, 2225 ese 


can makein almest 
section of the country, selling DANA BICK- 
FORD’S NEW AND IMPROVED FAMILY KNITTER. 
This machine is guaranteed in its present com- 
pleteness to meet every want of the household for 
either domestic or fancy work. Price end 
stamped envelope, with full directions, for an il- 
lustrated book. Address DANA BICKFORD, Vice- 
Presi¢ent and General Agent 689 Broadway, N. Y- 

















Songs for the Sanctuary. 





GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


Do you want an agency, local_or traveling, 
with a chance to make #5 to $20 per day 
guing om — White wie Caecnee 
Lines ‘orever; sample free, 

there is ao risk. Address at once Hudson 
River Wire Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Wa- 
ter St., N. Y.,or 16 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


TED—AGENTS (#20 per day) to sell the 
are nted HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MA 
CHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
- ch,” (alike on both aoe, 1 is fully 

‘icensed. The best and cheapest famuy Sew an 
chine in the market. Address JOHN RCLARK, 
&LO Bosna, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, lll. 
or 8t. Louis. 


DARLING SELF-SUPPLYING PENHOLDER 








ain Pen, but a simple Helde 
Be ene eric pressure. Writes 200 
words atadip. Used with aay poe ent pre- 
paidjfor 50 cts.; Nickel-plated, $1.00; Clubs of six, 
$2.00, Address. W. A. COOK, 6 State St., N. Y. 
Ore of the Best of its kind.—Scien. american, N.Y. 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER.* 
* * * * * * * 

All the things that you need for yourself, or 
for your children, traced bak, are found, in 
their initial forms, in this Lord’s Prayer. This 
is a birthright prayer, belonging to every man. 
A gate it is, through which every living soul 
may pass. Each petition is a separate gate. 
And beyond is an infinite variety of blessed 
things. These gates open, as it were, into a gar- 
den where are growing fruits and flowers in 
wonderful profusion. Endless diversities of 
things are there; andall of them are appropri- 
ate to the utterance of this prayer. 

Who may prayit? Every one, 

May the pirate pray it, on his bloody deck? 
If he can, he may. May the murderer pray it 
while the noose is yet swinging and waiting for 
his neck? If he desires to, he may. May the 
reeling debauchee, returning from his night’s 
excess, and wearied and jaded and depressed, 
pray it? If he has a heart to,he may. May 
the man who has been overcome again and 
again and again by the temptation of the world, 
who still is standing in the presence of his con- 
queror (the sin that doth so easily beset him), 
and who is ashamed that he is so often carried 
away—may he, with a full consciousness of bis 
wickedness and insincerity, and broken prom- 
ises, and worthless life and sinful heart, pray? 
If desires to, he may. May a man before he is 
converted call God, Father? There is only one 
condition that stands between you and your 
calling God, Father, and that is this, that, 
being a sinner, you have not a real desire to be 
released from your sins. If you love sin, if you 
love wickedness, and you use the Lord’s Prayer 
to parry judgments witb, then [ forewarn you. 
Let italone. Touchit not. But the mere cir- 
cumstance of being a sinner does not disqualify 
one from praying toGod. Is not the sacrifice 
of the wicked an abomination to God? Yes. If 
a man tries to garnish his wickedness by sacri- 
fice, and he thinks sacrifice is an atonement for 
that wickedness, and that after sacrifice he may 
go on with plenary indulgence again, then it is 
an abomination to God. But to interpret it so 
that a man may not pray until he is converted, 
isto shut out the universe. If God made pro- 
vision for wicked men, who are they that may 
not find succor and help by praying to him? 

* a : * * * * 


* 


* 


* From a Sermon on “ The Lord’s Prayer,” pub- 
lished in Plymou:h Pulpit, No. 21, Vol. 6 P _ 
outh Pulpit is published weekly. Terms: $3.00 

I a yoer: single copies 10 cents. J.B. ForD & Co. 

, Publishers, New York. If taken with The Chris- 

_ tian Union (83), the,two will be $5.00 per annum 
for the two together. 








HARVEY Fisk. A. 8. HatcuH 


New York, AuGust 28, 1871, 
OrFicr or FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, No. 5 Nassau St, 


Five-twenty bonds are to-day selling 

at ---- -114 
Central Pacific Sixesat- - -100 1-2 
Chesapeake and Ohio Sixes at 93 & int. 

Holders of 5-20s, by conversion into 
Centrals, retain the same interest and 
increase their capital 14 per cent., or into 
the Chesapeake and Ohios, with an in- 
crease of 20 per cent.; or holders of Cen- 
trals can exchange for Chesapeake and 
Ohios and increase their capital about 13 
per cent. The popularity of the Centrals, 
their availability and quick market at 
all money centers in the world s0 soon 
after the completion of the road, are very 
gratifying to us, and must be also to all 
holders ot the bonds; that the same 
popularity and availability will attach to 
the Chesapeake and Ohbios, and that they 
will command equal price with the Cen- 
trals in due time, we have no doubt. The 
near approach of the time when the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury will call in a vast 
amount of Five-twenties and pay them 
in gold, behooves all holders to be look- 
ing for new investments; and to all such 
we recommend the Six per cent. Gold 
Bonds, principal and interest. of the 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD Com- 
PANY. 

Length of road, 427 miles. 

Finished and running, 227 n.iles. 

Additional to be eompleted by October1, 
95 miles. f 

Leaving 105 miles, which will be com- 
pleted September 1. 1872. 

Total amount of this loan, $15,000,000. 

Total cost of road, depots, equipments, 
&c., $30,000,000. 

The amount remaining unsold, about 
$5,000,000, will soon be absorbed.: hey 
are issued in denominations of $1,000, 
$500, and $100. FISK & HATCH, 


JAY COOKE MCCULLOCH & C0., 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, 8COTILAND, IRELAND, AND 








COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Availabie in all parts of the world, can be procured 
at either of our offices, or through our correspond- 
ents. 
At our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
have been made for the reception ot 
AMERICAN TOURISTS, 
ith due attention to their correspondence and the 
atest advices from the United States. 


JaY COOKE & CO,, 
New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 
Passports furnished without charge. 


DOES IT PAY? 

Nearly two hundred losses, varying in amount 
from $25 to $6,000, have been paid by THE RAIL- 
WAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Ct , on its tickets of insurance against 
accidents, in the State of New York alone. IN- 
SURB, 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


RAWOLLES TOLL. ualed 
for Washing, , Shampooing and Dentrifice. 
Removes pimples, blotches; prevents chapping; 
produces a clear. soft and white skin. Warranted 
over one-half pure Glycerine. For sale by drug- 
gists. MARX & RAWOLLE, Manufacturers of Gly- 
gerne, 179 William St., New York, 











DRY GOODS. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 
are receiving 
BY NEARLY EVERY STEAMER 
Large and Choice Selections of Goods, adapted for 


Present and Fall Wear, 


BLACK SILKS, 9c., $110, $125, $150, $175, 
$1 36, and $2 per yard. 


| BONNEY, PONSON, 
AND 


| A. T. Stewart & Co.'s Family Silk, 
guaranteed to wear, $3 and $5 per yard. 
PLAIN SILKS, $1 25, $1 50, $175, to $2 per yard. 
|THE FIRST DELIVERY OF NEW CLOTH 
SHADES FOR SUITS. 
FANCY SILKS, $1, $1 50, $1 75, and #2 per yard. 
AN IMMENSE STOCK 
of 
LOW-PRICED MEDIUM and RICH DRESS 
GOODS, 
embracing every novelty of the season, from 25c. 
per yard upward. 
sBRITISH and CONTINENTAL MOURNING 
GOODS, IN ALL DESIRABLE MAKES, 
RIBBONS, GLOVES, LACES, LADIES’ and GEN- 
TLEMEN’S HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 
IMPORTED WHITE GOODS, LINEN CAMBRIC 
HANDKERCHIEFS, HOUSEKEEPING and 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
LADIES’, MISSES, and CHILDREN’S UNDER- 
GARMENTS and EMBROIDERIES. 
SACQUES, JACKETS, CLOAKS, and SHAWLS, 
in all the most popular styles, 
AFFORDIND FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS, AND 
STRANGERS AN EARLY OPPORTUNITY 
TO SUPPLY THEIR WANTS AT EX- 
TREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 








GREAT 
CLEARING SALE 


STRAW COODS, 


Parasols, &c., 


| 
| viz.: 


LY LE’S 


Popular New York Stores, 


French and English Chip Hates, f0c. to $1.40. re- 
duced from $2.42 and 33. 


Splendid wide brim Leghorn Hats. $1.10 to $1.75, 
reduced from $2 and $2 30. 


Pamilla Hats reduced to 25 cents. 
Ten thousand Misses’ and Boys’ Hats, lc. to 50c. 


An elegant display ot Trimmed Bonnets and 
Round Hats at less than half price. 


During the sale no charge will be made for trim- 
ming Hats. 


Parasols and Sun Umbrellas, 30c. to 75c., reduced 
trom 65c. and $1.25. 


Fine Silk lined Parasols for $1, reduced from $2.50. 


Our specialties in Kid Gloves, are an excellent En- 
glish made Kid Glove, at 45c. 


The celebrated Seamless Kid Glove. at $1.25. 
Elegant Two-Button, extra long, at $1. 


All of the above in beautiful shades, and war- 
ranted. New pairs given for any that rip or tear 
when tried on. 


Sroadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Have Now Open 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


Fall and Winter Dress Goods, 


Comprising all 

The Newest and Most Popular Fabrics in 

WOOL and COTTON, ALL WOOL, and SILK and 
WOOL, 
At prices extremely attractive, 
Including 

7 pieces DRAB MERINO at $1 25 per yard. 
100 pieces DRAB EMPRESS CLOTHS at 75c. per 

yard. 

Specially adapted to the coming season. 
Please call and examine. 





Special Bargains 
Hosiery, 
Housekeeping Goods, 
Corsets and Skirts, 


Ribbons, Flowers, Feathers, Neck Ties, 
Trimmings, Smallwares, Toilet Soaps, 


Perfumery, Satchels, &c. 


LYLE’S 
POPULAR STORES, 


Gth Ave., cor. 23d St., 
Sth Ave., bet. 2ist & 22d Sts., 
The Bowery, 


Corner Bleecker St., 


Dress | Rreadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


HAVE OPENED 

A New and Choice Selection of 
ENGLISH BEAVERS, PILOT CLOTH, FANCY 
COATINGS, CASSIMERES, &c., 

FOR GENTLEMEN’S WEAR, 

Suitable for the COMING SEASON. 
ALSO, 
A Large Assortment of 
{ Black and Colored CLOTHS, Eng'ish and 
Domestic REPELLANTS, for 


LADIES’ SUITS, 


Together with a full line of 
Tailors’ Trimmings. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th and 10th Sts. 





Are the great resorts of the ladies of New York and 
the surrounding cities and villages. They can be 
reached in a few minutes from any depot or Jand- 


ing. 
ALEX. LYLE, 
New York. 


N.B.—Personal and prompt attention given to all 
orders sent in response to this adversisement. 





1 & 0 THE NURSERY, A MONTHLY 
et} UV. MAGAZINE tor YOUNGEST READERS. 
Superbly [liustrated. Send stamp fora sample 
number and say where you saw this advertisement. 
Address the Publisher, JOHN L. SHOREY. 

36’ Bromfield Street Boston. 
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For the Fall and Winter Trade 
we offer inour READY-MADE 
CLOTHING DEPARTMENT, 
the most Complete, Elegant, and 
Extensive Stock of Clothing in 
the Country, including 

Full Dress Suits of Broadcloth. 
Half Dress Suits of Broadcloth. 
Business Suits with New Market Coats. 
Business Suits with Pea Jackets. 
Business Suits with Sack Coats. 
Boys’ Suits for Dress Wear. 
Boys’ Suits for School Wear. 


Small Boys’ Fancy Suits. 


—_—>——. 























In our Custom Department we 
employ only the most Artistic 
Cutters, and constantly keep the 
Largest, most Select and varied 
lines of piece goods, comprising 


WEST OF ENCLAND BROADCLOTHS. 
CERMAN BEAVERS, DOESKINS & CLOTHS. 








WHAT SHALL WE SLEEP ON? 
THE 
WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CoO., 
Of Hartford, Conn., 


Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 
Call the attention of the readers of the CHRISTIAN UNION, W their 
ANSWER 


of this important question, as found in their 


WONDERFUL AND BEAUTIFUL 


WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS. 


os3Ter anaes 
= pS 


Patented June 16th, 1863; Nov. 23d and 20th, 1899; Nov. 22d, 1870; April! Lith, 1871. 


For CLEANLINESS, 
COMFORT, and 
DURABILITY, 


The Company confidently claim thet the Wire Matiress has 


NO RIVAL. 


Fromed of 8,000 feet of 1844 wire. made into perfect coils ‘and ut the same time interlocked by an 
ingenious process of double wo baw a bed ot remarkable elasticity and strength is secured, and guar- 
enteed to stand the test of 1,00 POUNDS dead weight for THN DAYs. 

They are guaranteed 
NEVER TO LOSE THEIR SHAPE, 

NEVER TO NEED A REPAIR, 
NEVER TO MAKE A NOISE. 


Read what The T:ibune says, Oct 15th, 1869: 

“Among these articles ONE deserves me mention, for its destiny seems to be to drive most of its 
competitors out of the field. The elasticity of the Wire Mattress is marvelous, and quite unsurpasse d 
by any device except the Water Bed. This device of Woven Wire will soon be regarded as the most 
perfect appliance for sleeping that modern ingenuity has given to the world.” 

This PREDICTION has become TRUE. 

Send for Circulars and Price-Lists to 


CEORCE C. PERKINS, Secretary, 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
G. B. HAWLEY, President. 


Ask your dealer for the WIRE MATTRESS, and take NO OTHER. 


For Sale by 


J. H. WILCOX & CO., 59 4th Ave., N. Y. City, and att ormerR rinst-cuass 
DEALERS. 


EMMONS & CAMPFIELD......... 
And ali other First-Class Dealers in the country. 





FRENCH BEAVERS, DOESKINS & CLOTHS. 
London Novelties in Coatings. 
London Novelties in Trowserings. 
FRENCH CASSIMERES in CHOICE STYLES. 
VIENNA CASSIMERES, very Superior. 
DEVONSHIRE KERSEYS, various Colors. 

















Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods 
are a leading feature in our busi- 
ness. We keep all the Novelties 
in neck gear, all the staples in un- 
derwear, and claim to excel all 
competition in our 


American Yoke Shirts, to order. 
Ready-Made American Yoke Shirts. 
Centlemen’s House Carments. 


—)_——. 








Samples, simple mode of meas- 
urement, prices and other inform- 
ation sent when requested. Our 
tasteful and useful little publica- 
tion “The Metropolis,” forwarded 
gratis upon application. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


(Box 2256, P. O.) 


Broadway & Crand St., 


Broadway & Warren St. NEW YORK. 





